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EASTERN POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD’S speech this evening may 
perhaps —— the curiosity with which it is ex- 

ted, but it will scarcely sink to the level of recent 
inisterial discourses. When Lord BraconsFIELD has no 
disclosure to make, he knows better than some of his col- 
leagues how to substitute an epigram for an explanation, 
and how to indicate a mysterious meaning in reticence 
which may possibly have nothing behind it. It may be 
added that he has often a definite purpose in language 
which seems sometimes ambiguous and sometimes rash. 
He incurred great and plausible censure by the defiance 
which he addressed to Russia at the Guildhall two years 
. The Bulgarian clamour was then at its height; 
and, as Liberal speakers afterwards complained, the Go- 
vernment had lately received pacific assurances from the 
Emperor of Russia. Lord Braconsrieip had nevertheless 
satisfied himself that Russia was preparing an invasion 
of Turkey which could only be averted by timely 
warning, of resolute opposition. In -spite of popular 
prejudice, and notwithstanding the half-hearted policy 
of some of his principal colleagues, he used the only 
language which seemed to him likely to obviate war. 
If he had been cordially supported by the Cabinet, by 
Parliament, and by the country, he might perhaps have 
accomplished his object; but eventually the Russian 
Government rightly judged that it would be allowed to 
crush Turkey without direct impediment on the part of 
England. Whatever may be Lord BraconsFIELD’s present 
designs, he will do well to recollect that an English 
Government, if it wishes to be formidable in diplomacy, 
must take the nation into its confidence. There can be 
little difficulty in obtaining popular sanction for the war 
in Afghanistan which will follow the almost certain 
rejection by the Ameer of the latest overture. The delay 
imposed against their will on the Viceroy and his Council 
will probably admit of explanation. The deliberate adoption 
of a course which is certain to be denounced as timid 
may sometimes be, or may be represented as being, a proof 
of conscious strength. The more complicated questions 
arising from Russian infringements of the Treaty of Berlin 
will require more delicate treatment ; but Lord Bracons- 
FIELD may perhaps appeal with effect to the patriotic feel- 
ing which is ostentatiously disclaimed by some of the 
leaders of the Opposition. The unconcealed and un- 
qualified sympathy of Sir W. Harcourt with the perfidious 
triumphs of Russian diplomacy may be explained, not by 
any real ill will to his own country, but bya too ex- 
clusive attention to the interests of party; but a skilful 
critic may show by a literal interpretation that the 
opponents of the Government rejoice in national disasters. 
he simultaneous publication in England and France of 
Lord Sattssury’s correspondence with M. Wapprveron will 
perhaps relieve Lord BeaconsFiELD of the troublesome 
task of defending the Anglo-Turkish Convention. It is 
true that in communicating with the French Govern- 
ment Lord Sauissury had only to dissipate real or affected 
suspicions of English designs of interference with the 
rights or pretensions of France in the Levant; but for the 
purpose of justifying the defensive alliance with Turkey 
and the occupation of Cyprus, it was material to explain 
the interest of England in the unexpected arrangement 
which had been made before the meeting of the Congress. 
The treaty, in fact, lay outside the subject-matter of the 


deliberations of the Plenipotentiaries; but the French 
Minister felt or professed uneasiness as to the further 
designs of England, and he cannot be blamed for taking 
the opportunity of obtaining a fresh disclaimer of 
ambitious purposes in Egypt and Syria. Assurances 
to the same effect had been given previously on more 
than one occasion; but as Cyprus is only a few hours’ 
sail from Egyptian and Syrian ports, the situation was 
undoubtedly changed. Lord Satispury’s assurances, though 
they are confined to the present intentions of the Govern- 
ment, apparently satisfy the French Minister. Future 
intervention in Egypt would not be incompatible with good 
faith ; but it would justify remonstrance or intervention 
on the part of France. Lord Sauissury’s full admission of 
the justice of French pretensions in Egypt and Syria will 
be practically binding on his successors. In the course of 
his Note Lord Satspury mentions the pressure which had 
been placed on England to occupy Egypt. It is well 
known that in an early stage of the Eastern controversy 
Prince Bismarck urged the English Government to take 
possession of Egypt and Crete as part of an arrangement 
fo which Russia would have readily acceded. The measure 
would have involved the partition of a considerable part 
of Turkey, and it would have extended the League of 
the three Empires into a quadruple alliance. Prince 
Bismarck’s object would have been attained in estab- 
lishing a chronic antagonism between England and 
France. Russia would have been relieved from the fear 
of opposition to her aggressive schemes, and Austria 
must necessarily have acquiesced. The refusal of the 
English Government ought to be satisfactory to France, 
and it was undoubtedly judicious. It is to be re- 
gretted that any Power should be habitually hostile to 
England; but a quarrel with France would be more 
painful and more dangerous than unfriendly relations with 
any more remote State. It has been necessary to incur 
the consequences of rejecting the German overtures. 
From that time Prince Bismarck has given a steady diplo- 
matic support to Russia, and it is probably under his in- 
fluence that Count Anprassy has never concerted with 
England a systematic resistance to Russian encroach- 
ments. 

Lord BEAconsFIELD would increase the public confidence 
in the foreign policy of his Government if he were able 
to expand and complete Lord Sattssury’s apology for 
the Convention with Turkey and the occupation of 
Cyprus. In his Note to the French Minister of Foreicn 
Arrairs Lord Sauissury calls attention to the isolation 
of England in consequence of the unwillingness of 
France and Austria to perform the engagements of the 
Tripartite Treaty of 1856. While the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Paris provided mainly for the security of Euro- 
pean _ aaa the three Powers agreed among themselves 
to guarantee against foreign attack the whole dominions 
of the Suttan. The Tripartite Treaty was really devised 
and proposed by the Austrian Government in the hope of 
obtaining the security of a French and English alliance 
against the threatened revenge of Russia. When the 
case occurred for which the treaty had provided, France 
had become resolutely devoted to peace, and Austria was 
by German contrivance intimately associated with Russia. 

either Power was disposed to undertake at Berlin the 
defence of Turkish interests in Asia, and consequently 
England had to choose between the abandonment of 
Turkey and separate action. The Ministers have not yet 
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explained the necessity of incurring a formal obli- 
gation to pursue a course which might perhaps in any 
case have been found expedient. The political duty of 


protecting Asiatic Turkey might have been performed | 


without giving the Porte a right to demand assist- 
ance. There may nevertheless be some force in Lord 
Sauisbury’s suggestion that the population of Asia Minor, 
left wholly without hope of foreign aid, would have gravi- 
tated to Russia. It may also have been necessary to offer 
the Turkish Government an equivalent for its vague ac- 
ceptance of the control and assistance of England in 
domestic administration. Lord Saxispury’s explanation of 
the reasons for acquiring Cyprus would be more in- 


_ was the King of all other German Kings, and that they 


were to treat him as nobles treat a sovereign. His repre. 
sentatives were to do as they pleased, and the representa- 
tives of other German States were only to follow the 
Austrian example if expressly invited to do so. The 
Prussian Court was always stringing itself up to dispute 
the political supremacy of Austria, but until Prince Bis- 
MARCK arrived on the scene it never ventured to call the 
social supremacy of Austria in question. Social habits 
colour political thoughts so profoundly that, as the 
Prince saw, a social must precede a_ political re- 


telligible if the island had contained an harbour. He 
informs M. Wapprneron, as he had stated in his despatch 


to Mr. Cross, that Malta was too distant a station for the 
forces which might be required to watch movements on 
the frontier of Asia Minor. The difference in the time of 
pomee would be insignificant, and the facilities for em- 

rkation are greater at Malta than in Cyprus. Un- 
fortunately Lord BeraconsFietp is not in the habit of 
elaborating practical details. 

It will perhaps not be convenient to explain the exact 
reason for the latest Indian measure of the Government. 
The despatch of a second summons to the AMEER is said 
to have caused irritation in India, and it has produced 
some surprise in England, but in matters of this kind it is | 
necessary to repose provisional confidence in the Govern- | 
ment. For the impending war Lord BEaconsFiELD and 
his colleagues are principally and perhaps exclusively 
responsible. Lord Lyrron, in a despatch which has 
been frequently quoted, expressly stated that his policy 
was framed with the advantage of personal communica- | 
tion with Lord Satispury, and as part of a system , 
affecting England as well as India. It was probably in 

ursuance of instructions from home that he retained in 

helat the force which had been sent there by Lord 
Norruprook, and that he occupied Quettah. The Govern- | 
ment had perhaps before that time acquired full knowledge | 
of the Russian intrigues which preceded the mission to 
Cabul; and the determination to coerce the Ameer, if it 
should prove impossible to conciliate him, may have been 
formed long before it was publicly known. Lord Bracons- 
FIELD may confidently appeal to the patriotism of his 
audience at the Guildhall to support the Government in 
its efforts to repel a danger which seriously menaces India. 
The extent of the preparations for the war could scarcely 
have been anticipated from the experience of two cam- 
ae in which, with an interval of three years, two 

nglish generals with armies consisting principally of 
native troops marched without serious opposition to Cabul. 
Excessive caution is in every way better than rashness, 
and there is reason to fear that the Afghans may receive 
assistance from Russia; yet it must be remembered that 
the astounding statement that some thousands of Russian 
soldiers have been allowed or ordered to enter the Afghan 
service is made by the Berlin Correspondent of the Times, 
who, for reasons known to himself and perhaps to his 
Government, has always endeavoured to embroil England 
with Russia. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Ni pew English public is indebted to the Times fora 
summary of a work in which more is told about a 
great man than a great man usually allows to be told 
about him in his lifetime. This work is the production 
of an ardent admirer of Prince Bismarck, and it is safe to 
guess that the bulk of the composition is not as amusing 
and interesting as the extracts which have been judiciously 
selected from it. But at any rate these extracts are 
amusing and interesting in the highest degree. They 
place before us the Prince in all his calculated audacity, 
and they contain a number of his judgments on some of the 
most eminent of his contemporaries. It has apparently been 
his lot in life to have principally to deal with two classes 
of men—cowards and fools; and he delights in thinking 
that he has bullied the former and gauged the capacity 
of the latter. When he first entered on his task of re- 
fashioning Germany, he found Austria in possession not 
only of a political but of a social supremacy. Not only was 
Austria the head of the Confederation, but it was accepted 
as a maxim that Austria was socially above all other mem- 
bers of the Confederation, that the Emperor of Austria 


volution. Unless, when they met, the representatives of 
Prussia behaved as if conscious of being on an equality 
with the representatives of Austria, no one would believe 
that Prussia was really prepared to challenge Austria in 
the field of politics. A social Sadowa was indispensable, 
and the Prixce fought and won his Sadowa on the great 
question of tobacco. It had become a recognized usage 
that the Austrian representative should smoke while 
engaged in business, but that no one else might smoke in 
his august presence. On the sittings of the Military 
Commission Count Tun alone smoked, and the Prussian 
Rocuow, although longing to light his cigar, did not dare 
to presume so far. It was expected, as a matter of 
course, that the Prussian Commissioner would show as 
much deference to the Austrian Commissioner as a Com- 
missionerfrom Wiirtemberg or Darmstadt. Prince Bismarck 
had the courage, and real courage was required, to break the 
spell. He had previously called on Count Tuvun and been 
desired to wait while the Count smoked and went on 
with his business. Bismarck quietly took a cigar out of 
the Count’s box and smoked too. But this was only in 
private, andthe Covunr might think that it was a mere 
piece of undesigned gaucherie. It was very different 
when, in the sitting of a Commission with all the delegates 
of the minor States present as spectators, Bismarck, on 
seeing Count Tuun smoke, pulled a cigar out of his pocket 
and asked for a light. There was a moment of awe and 
expectancy, during which the assembly waited to see 
what the Count would do. He capitulated, and did as he 
was asked. The social supremacy of Austria vanished in 
the fumes of a cigar. 


The Privcz has been extremely free in giving his con- 
fidential friend the means of knowing and publishing 
the opinions he has formed as to some of those with 
whom he carried on his diplomatic struggles. This is 
especially the case with his French friends or enemies. 
He seems to have had a very poor opinion of the late 
Emperor of the Frencu, and to have formed the conclu- 
sion that there was little strength or wisdom beneath 
the Emprror’s silence and reserve. He was, as the Prince 
thinks, nothing more than a Tiefenbacher, a popular 
German expression for a hesitating, pretentious, indolent 
general. The diplomatic ability of M. Turers did not 
impress him as much as might have been expected. 
“He came to me as a negotiator when he had not 
“gumption enough for a horse-dealer.” The Prince 
found it easy to worm secrets out of him, and 
managed to make him tell that Paris had only 
provisions fora month more. It would be interesting to 
know what was the occasion to which the Prince was 
referring. It is very difficult to find any interview which 
could have been in his mind except one of those that took 
place in the October of 1870. If the secret was then 
wormed out of M. Turers, the secret had at least the 
diplomatic merit of not being true, as the provisions of 
Paris lasted more than three months after October. 
When, again, the Prince says that M. THrers was far 
too sentimental to bargain well, he might have 
recollected that it was in deference to the passionate 
appeals of M. Turers that Belfort was given up to 
France. M. Turers may not have had the supreme 
ability of a judicious horse-dealer, but when he 
was negotiating with Prince Bismarck he was not 
in the position of a man who wants to sell or buy a horse. 
The Prixce had got the horse of M. Tuters, and all that 
M. Tarers could do was to buy his own horse back ascheaply 
as its possessor by violence would permit. Contemporary 
Frenchmen will, however, not mind much what the Prince 
has chosen to say about M. Turers or the Empzror. Their 
amusement or indignation will be reserved for the PRince’s 
withering remarks about M. Junes Favre. Of course 
Bismarck thought Jutes Favre foolishly and despicably 
sentimental. But a Frenchman does not mind being 
thought sentimental by a German. That he feels acutely 
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and shows his feelings openly is toa Frenchman part of 
his natural superiority. M. JuLes Favre would not lose 
anything of his own respect or of the respect of others if 
all the world knew that he cried when outbargained 
by a German horse-dealer. On the contrary, M. JULES 
Faves has always been proud, and his friends have been 
proud with him, that he shed bitter, scalding tears when 
the cession of Metz and Strasburg was broached. He 
swears he cried, and M. Junxs Simoy, as a friend and an his- 
‘torian, knows that he cried. But the Prrvce cruelly digs 
him a blow that will come to him like a fatal stab. 
He says that M. Jutes Favre did, indeed, try to cry, 
but that he could not manage it. The tears would 
not flow, and so the scenic effect was spoilt, although 
M. Jutes Favre had prepared for it with the utmost care 
by painting his face white. There is scarcely any- 
ing in history more grimly comic than the scene 
which is thus suggested. Very possibly the Prince only 
saw what his cynicism allowed him to see. He may have 
been so tickled with the supposed spectacle of a rival 
diplomatist having powdered or painted his face to the 
proper agony tint, and not being able to blubber when 
the expected moment for blubbering arrived, that he may 
have been blind to tears that were really shed and to a 
face of its natural hue. But nothing will diminish the 
delight of the Conservative journals of France in the story 
as Prince Bismarck has chosen to tell it. 
His own countrymen, however, are judged with the 
satne severity, and stung with the same shafts of ridi- 
cule. The main impression which his intercourse with 
the most eminent of them seems to have left on him is that 
they were chiefly eminent as bores. Nothing can be more 
graphic or amusing than his description of the great 
HumBoipt prosing on with a eulogy of some unknown 
French luminary, while General GrrLacH snored on a stool, 
the QuEEN was lost in the contemplation of her embroidery, 
and the Kine occupied himself with turning over a book 
of engravings. The Prince boasts that he possesses in the 
highest perfection the art of standing bores when anything is 
to be gained by standing them, and that in his younger days 
he won the confidence and affection of Mrrrernicu by simply 
entreating him to go on and on when he had once begun 
to maunder. The habitual prolixity, however, of Prussian 
ambassadors not only tried but exhausted his patience. 
He complained to his confidant with much bitterness of 
the endless piles of perfectly useless correspondence with 
which Count von pER Gotz and Count Brrnstorrr used to 
inundate the Foreign Office. According to Prince Bis- 
MARCK, the former diplomatist had not an idea in 
his head, except such as were inspired by his infatua- 
tion for the successive Queens in whose Courts he lived; 
and yet Von DER Gottz sent him reams of paper about 
nothing, and was only outstripped by Count BernstorFr in 
the profuseness of a correspondence which the Prixce 
thought valueless. He owned that Arnim was intelligent, 
but his perpetual vacillations irritated a chief who always 
had clear opinions, and was always sure that his clear 
opinions were right. The Prince himself always went to 
work in the shortest way. He recounts how the Duke of 
AUGUSTENBURG lost a crown during an hour’s conver- 
sation with him in a billiard-room. Bismarck began by 
calling the Duxe “ Highness,” to give him a foretaste of 
the glories awaiting him, then intimated that Prussia 
must have Kiel given her by the possible monarch, 
and on finding the Duxe stiffer than was convenient, began 
to call him “ Serenity,” to show that his chance was gone, 
and plainly told him in the end that Prussia could wring 
the neck of the chicken she had hatched. In short, Prince 
BisMaRcK was much abler and much bolder, and, it may be 
added, much more unscrupulous, than those with whom he 
had to deal. The work he had to do was as rough as it 
was great, and probably a less dictatorial man could not 
have done it. Success has glorified a character which 
failure would have exposed to much merited reproach. 


LORD CARNARVON ON IMPERIAL 
ADMINISTRATION, 


ORD CARNARVON’S address to the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution could perhaps not 
expected to contribute to the philosophy of Impe- 
rial Administration. Local rs of Institutes and 
Associations are excusably anxious to illustrate their 


tion of eminent strangers, who come to be seen and 
heard rather than to proponnd original theories. Lord 
Carnarvon has discharged with ability and success the 
important functions of Colonial Minister, and he there- 
fore speaks with authority on one considerable part of 
the subject which he selected for his discourse. It is 
to be supposed that his audience was satisfied with a 
graceful series of generalities which might have readily 
occurred to the most inexperienced essayist on Colonial 
Government. Sir Srarrorp Norrucors, Lord Car- 
NARVON seems to think that commonplaces familiar to 
himself may impress provincial hearers with a certain 
effect of novelty. He accordingly explained to the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution that the Crown 
Colonies are directly administered by the Colonial 
Office, that in some parts of the West Indies consti- 
tutional government has been found temporarily or per- 
manently impracticable, and, lastly, that Canada, Australia, 
and the Cape administer their own affairs, though the 
Colonial Secretary has much to do in managing their 
relations with the mother-country. Some of the colonies, 
or, in other words, Canada, border on the territory of 
foreign nations—that is to say, the United States. Tord 
Carnarvon remembers with pleasure that during his four 
years of office no unfriendly word had passed between tho 
Colonial Department and the American Government. It 
was not necessary to mention the difficulty with which 
the settlement of the amount of compensation for the 
Fisheries has been attended; and it was to Lord Carnar- 
von’s successor that the American Secretary of Stare ad- 


-dressed the strange proposal of reopening the award. Lord 
Carnarvon also thought it inexpedient to notice the demand 


lately preferred, in characteristically strong language, of 
compensation for the destruction by Newfoundland fisher- 
men of some American nets. Mr. Evarts adheres strictly 
to the precedents established by former Ministers in select- 
ing the most inconvenient time for making an unpleasant 
communication. It is true that, although the squabble in 
Newfoundland occurred in Lord Carnarvon’s time, he 
happily escaped by his retirement from office the duty of 
conducting the correspondence ; but, whatever may be the 
case with the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, the 
country in general is more interested in a vexatious mis- 
understanding with the United States than in the personal 
good luck of the Colonial Secretary for the time being. 


The harmony proper to the occasion would perhaps 
have been disturbed by any reference to the only colonial 
questions on which Lord Carnarvon’s opinion might have 
been received with interest and curiosity. Nothing can 
be more agreeable than to acquiesce in the self-govern- 
ment of the great colonies, and to appreciate the loyalty 
which they display when they have no temptation to in- 
dulge the contrary feeling. The intelligent members of a 
Scotch Institution cannot but have known as well as Lord 
‘Carnarvon all the facts and theories which he thought fit 
to enumerate. None of them had enjoyed equal opportunities 
of judging whether serious danger is likely to arise from 
threatened conflicts between local and Imperial interests 
or claims. The Assembly of the rising colony of Victoria 
has lately resolyed on a scheme for depriving the Council of 
all political power, and for resorting in certaim contingencies 
to a measure repugnant to the fundamental principles of 
the English Constitution, in the form of a popular vote. 
The French have learned by experience that the process 
which they call a plébiscite is incompatible with represen- 
tative government ; but it is enough for the majority of the 
Victoria Assembly that it is an arrangement in the highest 
degree democratic. As it is known that the Legislative 
Council will not pass the measure, the Ministers propose 
to refer their proposal directly to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. In the debates in the Assembly the revolutionary 
leaders repeatedly threatened secession as the alternative 
of compliance with their demands. The decision will 
require profound consideration both of general principles 
and of practical expediency ; yet no one could have in- 
ferred from Lord Carnakvon’s that any such 
embarrassment was likely to affect the colonial relations 
of the Empire. The agitation now beginning in Canada 
for a Customs Union with the United States may, if it 
gains ground, raise issues still more difficult of solution. 
A great man is reported to have said on the death of his 
brother, who was also an eminent statesman, “ He was an 
“ agreeable man when he was in good humour.” The 
colonies are agreeable dependencies when they are in good 


periodical celebrations by the presence and participa- 


humour; but Lord Carnarvon forgot to apply the necessary 
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qualification. An inquiry into the eventual compatibility 
of responsible government with allegiance to the Crown 
of England may perhaps be reserved by Lord CARNARVON 
for a more suitable opportunity. The permanence of the 
colonial empire is as important a matter as the abolition 
of slavery on the Gold Coast. 

It appeared that the ambiguous phrase of “ Imperial 
“ administration” included Indian government and even 
foreign relations ; and it was perhaps because Lord Car- 
NARVON was impatient to reach a more exciting topic that 
he left out of his address everything connected with the 
colonies which could suggest doubt or dispute. He 
declared that all that he had said of the colonies applied in 
a still stronger degree to India, because the population was 
larger. What he had said of the self-governing colonies, 
of the Crown colonies, and of the colonies of mixed con- 
stitution, could apply but indirectly to India, which is 
not self-governed, and which has an entirely different 
administrative system from that of the Colonial Office. 
Indian secession could only be the result of a dis- 
astrous war. Canadian secession, however deeply it 
might be regretted, would not be forcibly resisted. 
What Lord Carnarvon really had to say of India 
was that its relations with England were “ full of diffi- 
“culties of the largest kind, such as might well 
“ make us pause before we gratuitously and unnecessarily 
“accept other burdens.” In plainer words, Lord Car- 
NARVON expresses, not for the first time, disapproval of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, including the occupation of 
Cyprus. At the beginning of his speech he had expressed 
a desire to “confine himself within the temperate zone of 
“ general and almost abstract politics”; but he had at 
the same time intimated a well-founded suspicion that he 
should not “ be able to steer clear of the great issue which 
“ during the last months had been brought so prominently 
“before the minds of all.” A statesman speaking at a 
Philosophical Institution, if he wishes not to disappoint his 
hearers, must deal either with general principles or with 
the popular topics of the day. As Lord Carnarvon had 
nothing to say of the theory of colonial administration, 
he naturally passed from Canada and Australia to India, 
and through India to the Eastern question and the policy 
which has lately been described as “ Imperial.” 

“The English Constitution,” said Lord Carnarvon, 
“knows nothing of Imperialism ;” and it is to be wished 
that the English readers of newspapers and magazines also 
knew nothing of a newfangled term which is the subject 
of much unprofitable controversy. After all, it appears 
that there is something which Lord Carnarvon recognizes 
as “true Imperialism,” which consists not in bulk of 
territory and in multiplication of subjects, but in “steadi- 
“ness of purpose, simplicity of character, truth, and a 
“ preference of that which is solid and substantial to that 
“which is merely glittering and deceptive ”—in short, of 
all the qualities which are supposed by unfriendly critics 
not to be especially characteristic of Lord BraconsFIELp. 
A more irrelevant digression has seldom been made for 
the purpose of attacking an adversary. Simplicity, truth, 
solidity, and the rest are respectable qualities, but they 
are in no intelligible sense either true or false Im- 
perialism. It is to be hoped that during his tenure 
of office Lord Carnarvon’s estimate of his official chief 
was more favourable. It seems that Lord Carnarvon 
has read in some unnamed periodical that a certain man 
could not be a statesman because he paid obedience to the 
laws of morality. Lord Carnarvon “ utterly abhors, re- 
“ pudiates, and detests such a dogma,” with perfect 
justice, but with a vehemence which seems disproportioned 
to the provocation. Perhaps the writer in the periodical 
spoke ironically; perhaps he was talking unprincipled 
nonsense. In neither case could Lord Caryarvon be sus- 
pected of approving a foolish paradox. Finally Lord 
Carnarvon denounced with abundant reason the “ false 
“Imperialism,” as he called it, of the Continental States 
which vie with each other in the numbers of their enor- 
mous standing armies. He hoped that England would 
never join “ in this mad race and waste of human blood.” 
In default of a conscription which is not likely to 
be tolerated in England, there is no possibility of 
competing with the rest of Europe in the strength of 
standing armies. On the other hand, Lord Carnarvon 
himself would scarcely recommend total abstinence from 
interference in the affairs of the Continent. The turbulent 
ambition of Russia, not heartily opposed by any other 
Power, threatens the interests of England both in Eastern 


Europe and in India. Hitherto the existence of Turkey, 
under the protection of England and other Powers, has 
checked the encroachments of Russia. Perhaps no sub- 
stitute can be found for the barrier which has been 
allowed to fall; but the policy of attempting to provide 
securities against aggression ought not to be designated 
by contumelious epithets. 


THE EXECUTIVE AND THE NATION, 


N the current number of the Nineteenth Century Mr. 
Trattt has offered his views on “the Democracy and 
Foreign Policy.” Mr. Tram. is very unhappy about 
things in general, and carries his impartiality so far as to 
have an equal contempt for the Ministry, the Opposition, 
and his countrymen generally. The general drift of his 
vague pessimism is to show that our institutions are now 
so free that we cannot be said to have any foreign policy 
worth speaking of. As, however, to be really happy we 
must have a foreign policy of a solid and glorious kind, 
the democracy, if it could but see it, isin the dilemma that 
it must remit its foreign policy into the hands of the 
Executive for the time being, while it otherwise remains 
free, or it must once for all accept a dictatorship. Mr. 
TRAILL might be left undisturbed in his gloomy visions if 
it were not that he reflects in an exaggerated form a notion 
which has gained some acceptance—that there is something 
wrong in the relations of the Executive and the nation, 
and that the Executive ought not to be criticized, or at 
least ought to be gently and submissively criticized, 
when its sphere of operations is that of our dealings 
with foreign Powers. It may therefore be worth while 
to ask what are the specific propositions into which 
Mr. TRaILu’s essay may be condensed, and we find that 
they are three. These propositions are—that the Exe- 
cutive has not lately had sufficient power of acting given 
to it; that there is such a thing as a continuous English 
policy with regard to all foreign affairs, with which all our 
statesmen are instinctively acquainted, and that our 
foreign policy may be altogether separated from our home 
policy; and that, although party warfare may be as active 
and bitter as it pleases in regard to home affairs, it ought 
to cease whenever the Executive pronounces what shall 
be done in regard to foreign affairs. All these proposi- 
tions are, we think, demonstrably false. How can it be 
said that the Executive has not had enough latitude given 
it, or has been forced to make disclosures which it wished 
to avoid making? It has constantly refused to publish 
despatches which it thought foreign , Neonsee would object 
to see laid before the world, and the House of Com- 
mons has always supported it in its reticence. While 
negotiations, however hopeless, are still pending 
with the Ameer, it has kept entirely secret what it has 
said to him and he to it. It decided when to ask for a 
vote of credit, and it got the money it wanted without 
revealing the precise purpose for which the money was 
needed. It brought troops from India, negotiated a secret 
compact with Russia, acquired Cyprus, guaranteed 
Asiatic Turkey, and made what it considered a splendid 
bargain at Berlin without any one outside the Cabinet 
knowing anything of what was going on. Parliament not 
only approved of what had been done, but of the mode in 
which it had been done. The English Ministry was left 
to act as uncontrolled as the Czar or the German Emperor. 
What more cou!d the nation have done for the Executive 
than it has done? In deciding what it will do, the 
English Executive has no doubt to take some account of 
the wishes of the nation. But so has every despotic 
Government. We are being told every day that the 
Sutray cannot do this or that because the Turks will not 
stand it, or that the Czar is wavering according as the 
Panslavist Committees push him on or the guardians of 
Russian finance hold him back. But, when the Executive 
has decided what to do, it can do it as easily, as quietly, 
and as completely in England as in any country in 
Europe. 

That there is such a thing as a continuous foreign 
policy which is understood and accepted by all competent 
English statesmen, is one of the most curious delusions 
into which a political writer could fall. There is of course 
a general agreement as to some points which form the 
basis of English foreign policy, but there is no agreement 
as to the application of general principles. Each Foreign 
Secretary does the best he can according to the lights 
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which he happens to have when he gets into office. Lord 
PALMERSTON entirely reversed the Duke of WeELLINGTON’s 
policy when he had the chance, and Lord Matmessury’spolicy 
when he found an opportunity of throwing over Austria 
and encouraging Italy. Lord Patmerston, again, and Lord 
RvssELL thought that we ought not to go to war with 
Prussia to help Denmark, unless France would join us. 
Lord Dersy and Mr. Disrarut thought that we ought to 
incur any risk to uphold the principle of justice being 
done to small States. A majority of eighteen—a very 
small majority on such a question—pronounced in favour 
of leaving Denmark to shift for itself. In almost every 
Cabinet there are strong differences of opinion as to 
questions of foreign policy. Lord Derry and Lord Car- 
NARVON left the present Government because they disagreed 
with their colleagues as to the course to be pursued in 
confronting Russia. The AnerDEEN Government was only 
made possible by Lord Patmerston taking the Home, in- 
stead of the Foreign, Office. Even the same Ministers 
during the same tenure of office may form judgwents dia- 
metrically opposite as to the course that ought to have 
been pursued. Before the Bulgarian atrocities were ever 
heard of, Lord Dery, with the assent of his chief, had in- 
formed the Turks that they were to expect no aid from 
England. But when Lord Beaconsrirtp came back from 
Berlin he informed the House of Lords that, if England 
from the outset had declared that there should be no war, 
there would have been none, and he accepted with compla- 
cent penitence his own share of the blame for having made a 
war possible. The questions that puzzle the rest of the world 
puzzle Foreign Secretaries. Lord Dery was always shift- 
ing between the two conflicting currents of thought—that 
England must help Turkey, and that Turkey did not 
deserve to be helped. There was much to be said on both 
sides, and there can be no doubt that all that could be 
said on either side was said by Lord Dersy to himself. 
So far from having a continuous foreign policy to guide 
him, the problem he had to solve was how to change what 
had previously been accepted as the policy of England 
towards Turkey, and yet not to change it too much. 


It is impossible that a free nation should not dis- 
cuss its own foreign policy. If it were not to discuss 
this, it could discuss nothing. Foreign policy is not 
something, like mathematics, apart from the lives of men. 
On the contrary, it colours the national existence at 
every stage. Undue aggressiveness or undue humility 
towards other nations affects more or less the for- 
tunes, the happiness, and the character of Englishmen of 
all classes. According as the Executive adopts one policy 
or another a man may be ruined or prosperous, employed 
or unemployed, ashamed of his country or proud of it. A 
free nation is a nation which discusses and determines 
what it will do; and although all discussion, if honest, 
is instructive, the discussion of foreign affairs is peculiarly 
instructive to a free nation. It is forced in some degree 
to measure its own ignorance, and it is obliged to learn in 
order to form a conclusion. It is impossible to doubt that, 
in spite of the declamation, the prejudice, and the viru- 
lence which it has provoked, the discussion of the proper 
relations of England towards Turkey and Russia has 
been a great benefit to the country as an_ instru- 
ment of political education. All political discussion 
necessarily involves criticism of the conduct of the Execu- 
tive; and there is no reason why this criticism should not 
be vigorous so longas justice is done to those who, having 
the responsibility of action thrown on them, must do 
something, and cannot be eternally debating. The acts 
of the Executive bind the nation to foreign Powers so far 
as it is in their nature to bind them, but only so far. Suc- 
cessive Ministries, in point of fact, contrive to vary the 
foreign policy of the nation; and those who think the 
policy of the existing Ministry wrong are quite right to 
try to get a different policy taken up. If Mr. Grap- 
STONE had been in office two years ago, and could 
have carried his Cabinet with him, he would cer- 
tainly have joined Russia in gently coercing Turkey. 
His opponents, who would have thought this policy 
in the highest degree unjust and mischievous, would 
have most properly protested against it, and the only 
way of making their protest effectual would have 
been to try to bring about a change of Ministry. 
Those who object to the free discussion of our 
foreign policy seem to think that its result must be 
always to show that a Ministry has been in the wrong. 
This is to take a very gloomy view of the capacity of 


English statesmen. The result of discussion is quite as 
likely to be to justify a Ministry as to condemn it; and 
when it is added that Ministers do what they think right 
and are criticized afterwards, and so start with the advan- 
tage of accomplished facts on their side, the Executive, 
when judged by the nation, has at least as good a position 
before the tribunal of free discussion as it can reasonably 
ask for. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON THE CAUCUS. 


AR. CHAMBERLAIN’S defence of the Birmingham 

organization for which he accepts the title of 
“Caucus ” is worthy of his reputation. So vigorous and 
lucid a writer derives an almost superfluous advantage 
from the simplicity of the propositions which he main- 
tains. It is perfectly true that the machinery which he 
and his friends have set up in Birmingham is well adapted 
to its purpose. Government by the majority of the 
majority is, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN justly boasts, “part of 
“the great democratic movement of our time.” If uni- 
versal suffrage is intrinsically just and expedient, it seems 
to follow that the participation of every man in public 
affairs cannot be too active and continuous. Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN disguises neither his objects nor his methods, while 
a still more eminent and not less thoroughgoing democrat 
seeks to persuade himself and others that the omnipotent 
male adult will display an unaccountable amount 
of self-denial in consequence of his mysterious passion 
for inequality. Mr. Gtapsrone perhaps addresses 
timid and hesitating Liberals, against whose influence 
in the party Mr. CHamBeriaIn loudly protests. As 
he truly says, men sometimes take the title of Liberals 
because they accept the great reforms which have been 
accomplished in past ages, while impatiently rejecting the 
idea of further progress in the same direction. The 
assumption that the accomplishment of all political changes 
which could be thought desirable ought only to be a pre- 
lude to fresh agitation is not self-evidently true. When 
Macapam had satisfied himself that stones broken to a 
certain gauge would make the best roads, he was not 
bound in consistency to break them still smaller. A 
Liberal who believes in the doctrine of Free-trade may not 
unreasonably hesitate to vest all political power in a class 
which seems in all countries to be inveterately prejudiced 
in favour of Protection. For the purposes of his own 
argument Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ingeniously compares the 
pretensions of Whigs and moderate Liberals to the rules 
of a donkey-race in which the hindmost wins. His own 
preferences might be described by captious opponents as 
sympathy with the foremost leaders in a rush of Gadarene 
swine. Fortunately metaphors are not arguments, but 
illustrations, in which the proposition to be proved is 
taken for granted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is less consistent than usual when he 
replies to the charge of establishing in England a system 
which has produced widespread corruption in the United 
States. As if to reduce the imputation to an absurdity, 
he remarks that Mr. Bricur himself was accused twenty 
years ago of seeking to Americanize English institu- 
tions. ‘The extension of the suffrage which Mr. Bricur 
then proposed has been effected with the aid of Mr. 
GtapstoNeE and Lord BEaconsFIELD, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
proves the truth of the Conservative anticipation 
by manipulating household suffrage in the American 
fashion. The distinctions which he draws between the 
respective systems of Birmingham and New York may be 
well founded so far as details are concerned, but the prin- 
ciples of indirect election and the supremacy of the majority 
of the dominant party are in both places the essential 
characteristics of organized faction. Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’s 
utterly erroneous statement that his opponents had ad- 
mitted that there was an essential difference between the 
American system and the Birmingham organization can 
only be attributed to inadvertence. It is true that the 
present managers of the Birmingham Club are incapable 
of corruption; but to the best of their ability they set in 
operation the same causes which have rendered bribery 
and embezzlement habitual among American legislators, 
public servants, and even Cabinet Ministers. For the 

resent, the means of corruption in England are scanty, 

use salaried officers are not appointed by popular 
vote; but the tenure of office which prevails in the 
United States is a direct and natural consequence 
of democratic institutions, while the opposite practice 
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in England survives. from a time when universal suffrage 


seemed impossible or indefinitely remote. If Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN succeeds in his enterprise of transferring the 
control of political and municipal affairs to a cluster of 
clubs, they will have it in their power to introduce into 
England the famous maxim that the spoils belong to the 
victor ; nor is any clamour more likely to arise when exist- 
ing institutions have been completely abolished: Not 
content with showing that the Birmingham system is 
not entirely American, Mr. Cuamperiain yields to the 
temptation which besets all democratic politicians, of 
drawing an invidious contrast between England and 
America, of course to the advantage of a Republic 
which enjoys universal suffrage. 


charge of corruption applies equally to both countries. He 
would find it difficult to suggest an English parallel to 
the election of Twp to the New York Senate after his 
Bigantic robberies had been exposed. It is notorious that a 

ge number, if not a majority, of a late House of Repre- 
sentatives received bribes from a Railway Company, and 
that one culprit had held the offices of Speaker of the 
House and Vice-President of the Union. More than one 
‘Cabinet Minister has received bribes; and the last Presi- 
‘dential election was tainted by fraud. It may be doubted 
whether the Caucus is more mischievous when it is applied 
‘to political purposes or when it becomes an instrument of 


-corruption. There is much force in Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’Ss sug- 


tionthat the withdrawal of the better classes in America 
m public life may bein part attributed to the insignificance 


-of political issues. There is no Church question, no Land 


question, no Education question, and no Foreign Policy. 
He might have added that there is no Commercial question, 
because universal suffrage organized as in Birmingham 
maintains permanent protection for native produce. If 
Mr. Cuamperain has his way, there will soon be neither 
landlords nor rectors in England, and perhaps there will be 
no foreign policy, because Europe, if not India, will be 
handed over to the care of foreign Governments. When all 
institutions are destroyed, the triumphant faction will, 
under Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’Ss successors, be at leisure to occupy 
itself with jobs and bribes. 

Notwithstanding his great ability as a politician, a 
speaker, and a writer, Mr. CuaMBERLAIN is one of the most 
intolerant of partisans. He makes no secret of his opinion 
that Conservatives ought to be absolutely and universally 
excluded from all share in political or municipal life, ex- 
cept indeed when they can obtain a majority, which with 
universal suffrage would be impossible. With an unfair- 
ness which might have been rather expected from an in- 
ferior disputant, he identifies the profession of Liberal 
opinions, at least in Birmingham, with interest in sanitary 
and municipal improvements. In more than one passage 
he talks of love of dirt and disease as characteristic of his 
opponents, who probably possess the greater portion of the 
wealth and cultivation of the town. It is at least certain 
that in other towns the great majority of the larger rate- 
payers are either Conservatives or moderate Liberals. The 
Club or Committee which governs Birmingham is elected 
not by the ratepayers, but by the whole population. It is 
not. impossible that the whole body of ratepayers might 
find themselves in a minority. If it were true, as it is 
at present incredible, that the Birmingham Conservatives 


are hostile to good and liberal administration of local | 
affairs, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN need not go out of his way to| 
excommunicate municipal heretics for their political errors. | 


If the Corporation were elected on issues of sewerage 
or water supply or street improvement, the contest 
would be perfectly fair ; but it is hard that a supporter of 
the Established Church should have no share in deter- 
mining the amount or application of his rates. Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN himself can hardly, on reflection, be satisfied with 
the analogy which he attempts to draw between the Cor- 
poration and the Cabinet. The War Office and the Admi- 


ralty are, he says, directed by representatives of the majo- — 
rity ; and why not the Birmingham departments of police | 
or public health? In other words, because the indispens- | 


able conditions of Parliamentary government are observed, 


it is proper that party should be supreme in all non-| 
political matters. Mr. CHamperiain is enthusiastic on | 


the subject of active participation in public affairs; 
and he wishes to exclude from all share, even 
in municipal or parochial administration, nearly the 
whole of the upper middle class, as well as the 


There have been, he | 
asserts, dishonest members of Parliament and dishonest _ 
public officers in England, and he insinuates that the 


gentry. Only the smallest fraction of these sections of 
society approves of universal suffrage; and universal suf- 
frage is already established in Birmingham. Indeed the 
only result in that town of the legal introduction of 
government by flesh and blood would be that the male 
adults would then be strong enough to overrule a possible 
mutiny of the ratepayers. That the risk is not imaginary 
has been proved by the Peterborough election. The 
Liberal Association elected by the miscellaneous populace 
only obtained for its nominee one-fourth of the votes. It 
is possible that Mr. Cuampertain and Mr. GLapsToNE may 
accomplish their ruinous enterprise. Those who wish to 
preserve English political life from the despotism of the 
multitude have received fair warning of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
designs. 


THE RIGHT AND THE SENATORIAL ELECTIONS. 


TPXHE result of the Senatorial elections is the most 

serious blow that the French Right have sustained 
since the reconciliation of Marshal MacManon with the 
Republican party. At no time probably did they enter- 
tain any strong hope that the elections, if conducted under 
the present order of things, would go in their favour. But 
they did, to all appearance, believe that some unforeseen 
contingency might substitute another order of things before 
it was necessary to hold the elections. The rumours of 
the Marswat’s resignation, of a change in the Ministry, of 
anything in fact which promised to throw the country into 
confusion, and so to alienate the electors from the Repub- 
lic which had not protected them against confusion, had 
their origin in this expectation. As time went on and 
nothing happened, the Right grew too despairing to keep 
silence. Their hopes took at last the shape of predictions, 
and became more confident in expression as the prospect 
of their being realized grew more remote. Now there 
is no longer room for any further consolation of this 
kind. The worst has happened. The Marsnat has not 
only given no sign of any intention to play false with the 
Republic; he has, of his own accord, given an assurance 
that he regards the Republic as the definitive and per- 
manent Government of France. Even if he had not done 
this, his ability to do the Right any service would be at an 
end. Though the Present is strong in combination with 
the Senate, he is exceedingly weak if he is in opposition 
to the Senate; and from the 5th of next January any 
evidence of reactionary designs would at once put him in 
opposition to the Senate. The Right had their own way 
as regards the method in which the Senate was elected, 
but, ingenious as the design was, it has come to nothing. 
The verdict of indirect election does not differ in substance 
from the verdict of direct election. The Senators chosen 
by picked delegates of the electors will, for all material 
purposes, be the same men as the deputies chosen by the 
electors themselves. The Right hoped that. somehow or 
other the Republican taint which is so strong in the 
constituencies would be got rid of by filtration through 
an electoral college. Instead of this, the Republican 
taint is not in the least affected by the process. The 
delegates chosen by the constituencies are no better than 
the constituencies who choose them. However anxiously 


| the present majority may try to avoid it, the transfer of 
| power in the Senate from the Right to the Left is already 


as good as accomplished. 

Nor do the Right make any attempt to deny the fact. 
The language of the reactionary journals is even more 
desponding to-day than it was after the 13th of December. 
They are willing to admit that they have been badly beaten, 
and the only difference of opinion that exists among 
them is as to how they shall best confront the new order 
of things. Itis necessary to come to a speedy conclusion 
upon this point, because the Senate will next week have 
to fill up some vacancies in the list of Life Senators. 
The choice it makes will exert little or no in- 
fluence upon the distribution of parties. Under any 
circumstances the Republicans will have a majority 
after the 5th of January. Still the result of the 
election of Life Senators will do two things. It will show 
in what spirit the Right are going to take their overthrow, 
and it will affect the spirit in which the Left will use their 
success. The existing majority have it in their power to 
prove that they have learnt nothing from the recent Sena- 
torial elections. They may fill the vacancies in the list of 
Life Senators with men of the most pronounced reactionary 
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opinions, thereby showing that they are as resolutely 
opposed as ever to anything like compromise or conces- 
sion. Qn the other hand they can choose Conservatives 
of a more moderate type, thereby showing that they 
recognize, however late in the day, the necessity of recon- 
structing the Conservative party upon lines more suited to 
the circumstances with which it now has to deal. English- 
men have naturally some difficulty in understanding how 
there should be any doubt in the minds of the French 
Conservatives as to which of these lines ought to be taken. 
They are accustomed in the management of their own 


affairs to draw a very clear distinction between what is 
practicable and what is impracticable. The most 


extreme school of English Toryism would have no 
hesitation about accepting the Republic under such 
circumstances as those in which the Republic is 


offered to the French Right. If we do not accept it, they 
would argue, we shall equally have to put up with it; and 
we may throw away some useful opportunities of gniding 
it in a direction which is at all events by comparison a 
right one. In England, therefore, the Tory Opposition 
would be recast. The leaders who were most identified 
with past attempts to restore the monarchy would with- 
draw from public life, at least for a time, and men who 
were less compromised in this respect would take their 
places. The distinction between Conservative and Re- 
publican would be dropped, and the only parties known 
would be Conservative Republicans and Liberal Republicans. 
It is certain that the whole of the French Right will 
not take such a line as this; it is very doubtfal 
whether even a majority of them will take it. There is a 
section indeed which is urging its adoption; but there is 
another section which treats the suggestion as only worthy 
of traitors and cowards. In the judgment of this last, 
the best use to which the interval between now and the 
5th of January can be turned is to attack the Government 
and the majority which supports the Government on 
every possible pretext. No truce is to be asked from or 
given to the Republicans. The disappointment of all 
Royalist hopes is to be the occasion of a still more extra- 
vagant assertion of Royalist pretensions. A Republic 
cannot be touched without incurring defilement; con- 
sequently to accept the part of a constitutional Opposition 
under a Republic is forbidden to a genuine Conservative. 
If only the reactionary coalition were interested in this 
controversy, it would matter little how it was decided. Un- 
fortunately, however, it touches the welfare of the country, 
and not only the prospects of any particular party in it. 
French politics would go on very much more quietly and 
steadily if there were an organized body of Conservative 
opinion, finding constant expression in the proceedings of 
the two Chambers, exercising a watchful and critical 
control over the action of the Government, and ready at 
the bidding of events to undertake the conduct of public 
affairs. But the first condition which such a Conservative 
on must satisfy is a frank acceptance of the Re- 
public. There can be no real Conservatism among men who 
are carrying on a constant secret agitation in favour of an 
exiled dynasty, They may be animated by the best pos- 
sible motives ; they may be convinced that the restoration 
of the Prince they regard as their sovereign is the one 
thing needful for their country ; but, so long as their only 
idea of serving their country is to overthrow existing in- 
stitutions, they are a seidlalionnry party, not a Conser- 
vative one. the French Right resolves to maintain 
this attitude, it will be an immense misfortune for France. 
The Liberal party needs all the checks that can be given 
it in order to prevent it from running into extremes, and 
so long as the natural elements of a Conservative Oppo- 
sition remain obstinately outside the existing order of 
things, one most natural and salutary check will be, if not 


altogether absent, at all events present in very reduced 
strength. 


AFFAIRS IN VICTORIA. 


HE position of the English Government in view of the 

- request which mayshortly be looked for from the Legis- 
lative Lesemibly of Victoria is not altogether an easy one. 
That it is not the business of the Imperial Parliament to 
offer any opposition to well-considered alterations in the 
Constitution of a colony which possesses a responsible 
Ministry and a virtually independent Legislature may at 
once be conceded. Circumstances have made it abundantly 


clear that the series of dead-locks which forms the normal « 
relation between the two Houses in Victoria cannot any 
longer be maintained with advantage. If the Assembl 
and the Council can agree upon the direction whic 
an amendment of the Constitution should take, the 
English Parliament would gladly leave them to settle their 
own affairs in their own way. Unfortunately, however, 
there is no prospect of this agreement being come to. The 
Bill which has been read a second time by the Assembly 
is certain to be rejected by the Council, and as soon as this 
has been done Mr. Berry and some of his principal sup- 
porters will come to England in order to obtain from the 
Srcrerary of Strate the introduction of a Bill to give effect to 
the wishes of the colony. The Constitution of Victoria 
is contained in a schedule to an Imperial Act, and as such 
it cannot be altered, except under certain prescribed con- 
ditions which are sure not to be realized in the present 
instance, without the consent of the authority which 
enacted it. The Government would of course be within 
their rights if they declined to move Parliament to alter 
the Act, and Parliament would be within its rights if it 
declined to pass a Bill for that purpose introduced by a 
private member. It is needless to say that neither the- 
Government nor Parliament will adopt this narrow read- 
ing of their duty. Public feeling in Victoria appears. 
sufficiently excited on the question to make it exceedingly 
probable that, if the colony cannot get its Constitution. 
altered by the Imperial Parliament, it will alter it without 
that consent. As a measure of this kind would be 
tantamount to a severance of the connexion between 
Victoria and the mother-country, and as no English party 
has any wish to see this severance effected, effect will 
undoubtedly be given to the proposals of the Assembly, 
provided that it can be shown that they really represent | 
the well-considered judgment of the constituencies. 


But the hesitation of the Government will not be de- 
finitively disposed of when this inevitable conclusion has 
been reached. The next question that will present itself 
will be whether the well-considered judgment of the Vic- 
torian constituencies is represented in the proposal which 
now finds acceptance with the Legislative Assembly. 
Undoubtedly the majorities by which the amending Bill 
has been passed have been large. After a debate of ex- 
traordinary length, fifty-nine members out of eighty-two 
voted with Mr. Berry, and as the general election is still 
recent, and there has been ample time for the electors to 
make a change of feeling manifest, supposing that any 
such change had taken place, it may be assumed that 
on the question whether the present Constitution needs 
reforming there is a very general unanimity. In- 
deed the Council itself has had under consideration 
more than one proposal designed for the prevention 
of such recurrent crises as that under which Victoria 
has suffered during the last twelve months. The 
amendment moved by the friends of the Council in the 
Assembly expressly recognized the need of devising 
something of the kind. It asked the Assembly to de- 
clare that a reform of the Constitution is imperatively 
demanded for the — of preventing dead-locks in con- 
nexion with annual Appropriation Bills, and of providing 
against the recurrence of the evils arising out of a conflict 
of opinion between the two Houses of Parliament in 
matters of general legislation. This concession would of 
itself be enough to necessitate an alteration of the Im- 
perial Act creating the Constitution, and it is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Berry’s Government could not see their- 
way to accepting the first and last clauses of the amend- 
ment in consideration of the withdrawal of the second. 
The last clause declares that the most satisfactory way of 
dealing with a subject of such vital importance, and the 
way most likely to result in a comprehensive and perma- 
nent measure of reform, is to refer the question to a 
Select Committee. It was not very consistent with 
these two proposals to condemn the particular scheme 
embodied in the Government Bill as contrary to the 
principles of the British Constitution, and likely in its 
operation to prove disastrous to the best interests of the 
country. Criticism of this kind may be quite true, but it 
is not at all conciliatory, and it mi ht properly have been 
left to the Select Committee which Mr. Service wished to 
see appointed to show that the particular amendment of 
the Constitution propery by Mr. Berry has all the de- 
merits with which the amendment credits it. In associa- 
tion with this condemnation of the Government measure, 
the suggestion of a Select Committee naturally assumed 
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a directly hostile character, and from that moment its 
rejection by the full strength of the Ministerial vote was 
inevitable. 

At the same time the amendment of the Constitution 
which would be effected by Mr. Berry’s Bill is so unwise 
in itself, and would be tikely to exercise so bad an 
influence on other colonies, that we should be sorry 
to see it adopted by the Imperial Parliament without 
some attempt being made to improve it. Mr. Berry’s 
— consists of two parts—one providing that the 

uncil shall have no power to reject a money Bill or to 

uestion the decision of the Assembly that a particular 

ill is a money Bill; the other providing that in matters 
of general legislation a Bill passed by the Assembly in two 
successive Sessions shall become law over the head of the 
Council, unless it should be rejected by a general poll of 
the electors taken at the instance of the Council. Neither 
of these parts contains a good provision for effecting the 
object which Mr. Berry professes to have at heart. It is 
plain indeed that the present relations between the two 
Chambers are in the highest degree unsatisfactory ; but, if 
the powers of the Council are to be restricted in the way 
proposed, nothing is gained by the retention of a Second 
Chamber. If the people of Victoria knew that there was 
no appeal from the decision of the Assembly, they might 
be more cautious about the character of the men they 
returned as members of it. Ifthere is an Upper House, 
invested with a nominal power of vetoing legislation which 
resolves itself on examination into a power of delaying 
legislation for two years, the electors may be longer in 
discovering that in a community so richly endowed with 
the materials of wealth it is expedient, even in return- 
ing members to the popular Chamber, not wholly to dis- 
regard the interests of the class which has already ob- 
tained wealth. It is possible that in his conferences with 
Mr. Berry and his fellow-delegates Sir Micnart-Hicks 
Brach may be able to convince them that as between 
alternative amendments of the Constitution it is not neces- 
sary to choose the worst. If he should find this impossi- 
ble, it may be well to stipulate for a dissolution of the 
Victorian Parliament, in order to test the feeling of the 
electors, not on the issue whether the Constitution shall 
or shall not be amended, but on the more precise ques- 
tion whether it shall be amended in the particular way 
now proposed. In the long run it is not the Council only 
that would suffer from the introduction of so discredited 
-an institution as the plebiscite. If once the electors taste 
-the excitement of deciding in person on their own affairs, 
‘they will inevitably grow careless about the selection of 
representatives to decide their affairs for them. In every 

-controv of real moment the plebiscite will be resorted 
-to by one side or the other, and eventually the Legislature 
will be regarded in the light of a mere subordinate tri- 
-bunal, from whose judgments an appeal may always be 
carried to the court above. As the importance of the 
Assembly grows less there will be a corresponding decline 
in the character of the men who are returned to it. It is 
impossible that electors should feel the same interest or 
take the same care in choosing their representatives when 
the function of these representatives has been reduced to 
that of preparing measures against the time when the 
electors shall be invited to pass a direct judgment on their 
merits. ° 


— 


THE SORROWS OF LORD PENZANCE. 


6 nem ingenious schoolboy who, when he was asked to 
explain the principle of the common pump, boldly 
took refuge in his knowledge of the Binomial Theorem 
would doubtless have made a most excellent Dean of the 
Arches. He failed, it is true, at the time to satisfy an 
examiner whose narrow sympathies were fixed upon the 
pump, and who could not be brought to appreciate at its 
right value any display of learning that did not include the 
required explanation. But the largeness of the boy’s 
view and the liberty of his method have not been left 
without due recognition; and if we look to an address de- 
livered last roege ap bey the Arches Court we shall find 
that they have, in , supplied Lord Penzance with an 
invaluable precedent. The circumstances of the two cases 
are indeed almost identical. In common with the school- 
boy Lord Penzance found himself in a very embarrassing 
position. He had been asked to deliver a judgment in the 


case of “ Comsg v. Epwarps,” and unfortunately he had no 


judgment to deliver. But, although he could not do 
what was required of him, there was something that he 
could do, and the opportunity was not to be missed. He 
had prepared an elaborate essay upon the conduct of the 
Lorp Cuter Justice of England, and this stood to him in 
the place of the schoolboy’s Binomial Theorem. Before 
he could persuade himself to inform the Court that 
he could not “ proceed to punish Mr. Epwarps,” he 
found it incumbent upon him to deliver a speech which 
occupies nearly five columns of the Times. This lengthy 
harangue, it must be observed, no more affected the 
final decision at which he was forced to arrive than 
the Binomial Theorem affected the working of the com- 
mon pump. It was an independent effort of genius and 
learning, the beauty of which is not to be estimated by its 
service to the particular matter in hand. But we are not 
on that account to value it the less. If Lord Penzance 
had waited for an appropriate occasion for saying what he 
has now said, the world would have been deprived alto- 
gether of a very vivacious and entertaining criticism upon 
a brother judge. He has therefore boldly proceeded 
according to a method sanctioned by the admirable text- 
books of OttenpDorFF. It has often been noticed in regard 
to these little manuals for the acquirement of foreign lan- 
guages that, in the dialogues provided for the use of the 
student, the question and answer are sometimes curiously 
divergent. Lord Penzance, it would seem, has been struck 
by the beauty of the system, and has aspired to emulate 
its quaintness. To the inquiry, “ Have you a judgment in 
“the case of the Rev. Mr. Epwarps?” he is practically 
compelled to return a negative answer; but he hastens to 
add, with evasive eloquence, “I have a prolix attack on the 
“ Lorp Carer Justice of England.” 


This single sentence may be taken as indicating the 
substance of an oration which is decked out with many 
ornaments of style, and is occasionally distinguished by 
an uncommon energy of expression. To appreciate its 
peculiar force and to do justice to the talents of its author, 
we must be careful not to dwell overmuch upon mere 
legal technicalities. There is indeed a formidable array 
of legal authorities ; but they serve only as “ the trappings 
“and the suits” of Lord Penzance’s woe. A load of 
learning sufficient to oppress a less passionate spirit is here 
lightly borne along the strong current of personal grief ; 
and in the course of a protracted soliloquy the Dan of the 
ARCHES sounds all the various stops of suffering and regret. 
He passes from innocent surprise to absolute dismay, from 
blank incredulity to the most righteous anger, and from 
vehement indignation to a sentiment of almost tender 
pity, until at last we are left to wonder that any human 
being could be so heartless as to be deaf or indifferent to 
his appeal. That the Lorp Cuter Justice, at sight of 
the ruin he has wrought, will be filled with remorse we 
cannot doubt; but our concern for the moment is rather 
with the victim than with the culprit. Like Consrance 
in King John, poor Lord Penzance can only sit down 
with his sorrows and rail against authority. He has 
become so enamoured of his grief that, if the baleful 
prohibition were now withdrawn, he would perhaps be 


afflicted with a sense of positive deprivation. CoNsTANcE 
found it a source of comfort to be allowed “to 
_“curse a while”; and, like that deeply injured lady, 
| Lord PryzancE, having discovered that “law itself is 
|“ perfect wrong,” asks no more than to exhibit to the 
world the spectacle of an intolerable grief. We know 
there are careless.and cynical persons who will grudge 
the sympathy which the sight of such suffering should 
command. Heartless sticklers for conventional usage, 
they will even deny that the Bench is a fitting place 
for the study or display of the emotions, and they 
'will resent the introduction of what Mr. ARNoxp would 
| describe as “the lyrical ery” into the prim and precise 
forms of legal rhetoric. But a generous and impulsive 
nature like that of Lord Peyzance is not to be controlled 
| by these petty limitations. His tender tale of woe will 
| find a response wherever a strain of true poetry is mingled 
with the coarser fibre of our humanity, and with such an 
audience he can afford to dispense with the frigid appro- 
bation of common sense. Those who are really capable 
of appreciating the moral dignity of his attitude will 
perceive that his sorrow is as unselfish as it is intense. In 
the moment of peril he thinks more of his QuEEN than of 
himself. He can scarcely bear to dwell upon the con- 
sequences of a decision by which “the Court of Her 
| * Majesty in Council” is dubbed an “ inferior court”; he 


| 
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trembles at the awful prospect of a writ of prohibition 
being one day directed personally to the Sovereign herself. 
And even in dealing with the Lorp Cuter Justice he 
exhibits a sentiment of almost respectful pity towards the 
failings which he is bound in the discharge of a painful 
duty to expose. He does not spare the rod, and yet out of 
the fulness of his affection he would fain spoil the child. 
It is, indeed, truly edifying to see how these brethren on 
the Bench love one another. That the Lorp CHIEF 
Justice’s judgment was marked by almost every kind of 
judicial incapacity, Lord Penzance is forced to admit. The 
errors are so niany and so grave that the injured Dean of 
the ArcHEs is almost overpowered by the mere labour of 
enumerating them. He is appalled at the extent of the 
ignorance of which the Lorp Carer Justice is convicted ; 
he is lost in amazement at the manner in which the prin- 
ciples of ecclesiastical law have been misconceived. But 
while all this is made abundantly clear to us, we are allowed 
to perceive the sense of acute pain which the process of 
punishment brings to him who has to inflict it. The mani- 
fest incompetence of his brother touches him with a feel- 
ing of almost personal shame and humiliation. He watches 
the overthrow of a great reputation with that kind of 
benevolent sympathy which Casar displayed over the 
wreck of the splendid talents of Antony. And yet he feels, 
as Czsar felt, that there is no possibility of salvation. “ If,” 
says Lord Penzance, “the highest ability, the most ex- 
“tended industry, and what all must know to be the 
“most earnest desire and intention to arrive at a 
“right conclusion, can only produce a result so much 
“ to be deplored, what hope will there be in future for the 
“ Ecclesiastical Courts when their practice may come to be 
“ handled by ability less exceptional and with industry less 
“marked?” The sight of this result so much to be de- 
plored, and the outlook towards that dark future which 
seems to hide other results so much more deplorable, have 
the effect of transporting the suffering spirit of Lord Pen- 
ZANCE into the purer air of abstract principles. Securely 
poised above the heads of common humanity, he lets 
fall upon the lifeless reputation of the Lorp CHIEF 
Justice a few valedictory sentences of an inspired 
and oracular character. ‘The picture of law triumphant 
“and justice prostrate is not, I am aware, without 
“admirers. To me it is a sorry sight.” He names 
no names, we may observe, but the force of such a reproof 
is irresistible. And, again, we are told that “ the law is, 
“or ought to be, but the handmaid of Justice; and in- 
“ flexibility, which is the most becoming robe of the former, 
“ often serves to render the latter grotesque.” These are 
dark riddles hard to decipher. They evidently point to 
some sort of impropriety, but what may have been its 
nature or who may be the guilty parties we are not 
allowed to know. If the Lorp Cuter Justice has been 
going about in a becoming robe of inflexibility, his 
conduct is no doubt open to criticism; but even this style 
of dressing is to be preferred to that of Justice, who, 
according to Lord PENzaNce’s account, has no robe at all. 


No doubt we shall have further light upon these points 
when the whole case comes up for consideration in a 
higher Court. We shall then also perhaps be allowed to 
know whether there is even a glimmer of hope for ihe 
shattered reputation of the Lorp Curer Justice. It is 
just possible, after all, that Lord Penzance has been speak- 
ing rather as an advocate than as a judge; and, if so, 
there will be doubtless something to say on the other side. 
In the dim religious light of Lambeth the case of the luck- 
less author of the prohibition seems desperate indeed, but 
in the purer air of Westminster he may possibly regain his 
fame and name. In the meantime, it would perhaps be as 
well that we should have no more of these passionate 
soliloquies. To see Lord Peyzance in the part of Justice 
triumphing over Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn in the less 
—a_ réle of Law may be an entertaining sight for 
the populace, but it will bring only a very moderate 
amount of honour to the Bench. Let Lord PEyzance 
by if he cannot wear the garment of inflexibility just for 
a little while. We will not forget that he is Justice if he 
will only consent to assume for the nonce the unattractive 
guise of Law. Even the very best performers sometimes 
accept inferior parts, and however little at first he may 
relish the exchange, it will not prove uninstructive. And 
to the public it will be an unmixed good. They will be 
spared the spectacle of a judge in tears, their hearts will 
not be torn with pity for the terrible sufferings of the 


of years come back to the innocent belief that the Lorp 
Curr Justice is not entirely devoid of learning or intel- 
lectual power. If, on the other hand, judges are to be 
encouraged to express their opinions of one another, there 
will soon not be left upon the Bench a single reputation. 


MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 


’ the current number of the Fortnightly Review Mr. 

Marruew Arnotp returns to a subject which has 
already furnished him with more than one occasion for 
telling his countrymen some wholesome truths. This time 
his text is a Report by M. Barvovx, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, on the present state of the secondary schools 
in France. Mr. ARNOLD is struck now, as he was struck in 
1859 and in 1865, with the extraordinary superiority of 
the picture which this Report presents over any corre- 
sponding picture which could be painted as r 
England. He looks at France with its 81 lycées, its 252 
communal colleges, its 803 écoles libres, and its total of 
something like 160,000 scholars receiving a solid secondary 
education, and then he turns, with a feeling near akin to 
despair, to England with at most 20,000 scholars “ under 
“secondary instruction which may be called guar- 
“ anteed,” including among these all the boys at the great 
public schools, many of whom belong in no sense to the 
middle class. In Mr. ARnowp’s opinion, the result of this 
difference is to be seen in the different parts which are 
played by the middle class in the two countries. It is in 
consequence of the education it receives that “ the middle 
“class in France has a homogeneity, an extent, and an 
“importance which it has nowhere else.” Excluding the 
peasant and the artisan, the French nation “consists for 
“all intents and purposes of one immense class who are 
“ subjects for secondary instruction, and who receive it of 
** one equal quality in schools of one equal standing.” In 
England the middle class is cut in two. Asmall minority 
is brought up “on the same plane” with the aristocracy, 
and the two together constitute roughly the upper class. 
The great majority is brought up “on the second plane.” 
It gets inferior instruction, and gets it in inferior schools. 
Consequently the French middle class “is larger, more 
“homogeneous, and better educated than ours.” It 
makes upon life the demands which civilized men make, 
the demands which in England only the upper class 
makes. ‘If there is one thing more certain than another, 
“it is this; that the middle class is in France happier 
“ than with us.” An Englishman belonging to the upper 
class—that is, to the aristocracy or to that portion of the 
middle class which has received the same education as the 
aristocracy—can see that the bulk of the English middle 
class “ rests satisfied with a defective type of religion, a 
‘narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted 
“sense of beauty, a low standard of manners. But an 
“ordinary Frenchman of the middle class sees it just as 
“ plainly as any great lord or refined gentleman sees it 
“with us, because his standard of civilization is so com- 
“ paratively high. Itis not the French aristocracy and 
“ professions, it is the whole French middle class, which 
“is astonished at the pleasures of the gay and pleasure- 
“ seeking portion of our middleclass. Itis not the French 
“ aristocracy and professions, it is the whole French 
** middle class, which is astonished at the hideousness and 
“‘ immense ennui of the life of the graver portion.” 

This is a long quotation, but it could not be shortened 
without omitting the kernel of Mr. ARrNo.p’s argument. 
He sets the English and French systems of secondary 
education side by side, and asks that they be judged. by 
their fruits. He shows us the French middle-class schools 
with the middle-class life which comes out of them, and 
the English middle-class schools with the middle-class 
life which comes out of them; and then he calls 
on us to say which we will have. Is the English middle 
class to remain as it is now—uneducated, uncivilized, 
making few demands upon life, and consequently getting 
little or no enjoyment out of life? Or is it to become what 
the French middle class is—educated, civilized, making 
many demands on life, and consequently getting much en- 
joyment out of life? We cannot but think that, in his 
description of the French middle class, Mr. Arnoxp has 
assumed, we do not say more than the truth, but more 
than those for whose benefit he writes will be di to 
concede to him. We ourselves are perfectly prepared to go 


Bench, and, what is more, they may even after long lapse | along with him when he denounces the existing condition 
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faith in the value of education to wish to see it improved 


_ fectly in place. But it presupposes afar more accurate and 
_ intimate acquaintance with the life of the French middle 
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of secondary education in England, and we have sufficient 


and extended without reference to the particular effect 
which such improvement and extension has produced in 
another country. But then it is not for people in this 
frame of mind that Mr. Arnoxp’s article is designed. He 
is addressing people who are not yet convinced of the 
value of education, or who, at all events, are not convinced 
that, in order to be valuable, it must be something different 
from angting now within the reach of the English middle 
class. How are they to become convinced of this? Mr. 
ARNOLD’s method assumes that they recognize the immense 
superiority of the French middle class, and that to prove 

is case it is only necessary to trace this superiority to 
the superior education which the French middle class 
receives. But what if the recognition in question has 
still to be extorted? Given that the state of mind pre- 
supposed by Mr. Arnoxp really exists, his argument is per- 


class than is possessed by one Englishman in a hundred 


: thousand. The first thing which an opponent would deny | 
~ would probably be the truth of the alleged superiority. 


Life, says Mr. ARNOLD, is a much better and more agreeable | 
thing for the middle class in France than for the middle 
class in England, and the difference is explained by the 
different character of the education which the middle class 
in each country receives. How do you know, an adversary 
might say, that the French middle class is what you 
describe it to be? I concede the superiority of the educa- 
tion, but I see no evidence of the superiority which you 
claim for its results. Unfortunately, many who wish to 
see Mr. Arnowp’s arguments making way in this country 
will be at a loss how to answer this objection. Englishmen, 
even educated Englishmen, know as a rule nothing about 
the French middle class except what they can glean 
from French novels, or what they can see for them- 
selves in passing from one French hotel to another. 
The point to which Mr. Arnotp should address himself, if 
he wishes the happiness of the French middle class to 
have its proper influence on Englishmen, should be the | 
removal of this ignorance. Before the English middle | 
class can be made to imitate the corresponding class in | 
France it must be taught to envy it; and before it can be | 
taught to envy it, it must be shown what there is that is 
enviable in it. No one could do this better than Mr. 
ARNOLD, and he could not better advance the cause he has | 
at heart than by doingit. To show the English middle 
class wherein it comes short of a happiness which it is 
in its power to attain, and to convince it that this 
happiness is worth attaining, are two indispensable pre- 
liminaries to the accomplishment of Mr. ArNoup’s object. 

We have dwelt chiefly on this part of Mr. Arvoip’s 
article because no real improvement will be effected in 
secondary education in England unless the class which 
is to be benefited by that improvement desires to see it 
brought about. If any one doubts this, let him consider 
fora moment what is involved in Mr. Arnowp’s sugges- 
tions for making secondary education something other and 
better than it is. The real objective for us, he says, is not 
the inspection of existing secondary schools, but the crea- 
tion of new ones. ‘“ What is really needed is to follow the 
“ precedent of the Elementary Education Act by requiring 
“ the provision throughout the country of a proper supply 
“ of secondary schools, with proper buildings and accom- 
“ modation, at a proper fee, and with proper guarantees 
“ given by the teachers in the shape either of a University 
“degree or of a special certificate for secondary instruc- 
“om - « The existing resources for secondary in- 
“ struction, if judiciously co-ordered and utilized, would 
“ prove to be immense; but undoubtedly gaps would have 
“ to be filled, an annual State grant and municipal grants 
“ would be necessary.” 

All this is to be done, indirectly and ultimately, no | 
doubt, for the benefit of the community, which suffers when | 
one of its members suffers; but directly and immediately , 
for the benefit of a particular class, and that a class which | 
does not yet suspect that it will be the better for the | 
benefit when conferred. The want must be realized by 
the unconscious sufferers before it can be supplied. It is | 
useless to preach to the English middle class that by | 
spending money on secondary education they will attain a 
foreign ideal of life, until you have persuaded them that 
this alten ideal is worth attaining. 


MODERN RESTLESSNESS. 


Ts the two apparently convertible terms, “a country- 
house ” and “ a house in the country,” a very wide diver- 
gence of meaning is conveyed to modern ears. Logically, if our 
memories of the schools do not fail us, they would be described as 
in their denotation identical, in their connotation distinct. Prac- 
tically, this divergence may be exhibited by the application of a 
very easy test. No one asks his host in a country house a question 
which is neither unfamiliar nor intentionally uncourteous in 
a house in the country—* Do not you find it very dull in 
winter?” This inquiry in a country house might concern the 
housekeeper, who, if she sees fit, has the remedy in her own hands ; 
but it represents an appreciable amount of commiseration from 
without—echoing perhaps an expressed, perhaps a supposed, com- 
plaining from within—upon the lot of the inmates of what may be 
described for the sake of brevity as a “country home.” Formerly 
the country house was itself for the most part the home of its in- 
mates, winter and summer alike; and the thought of its possible 
dulness did not occur to them. ‘To live there was the normal con- 
dition of their existence; the sons went out inte the world, and 
the daughters married, in the county for the most part; but the 
squire,if he wasnot in Parliament or about the Court, contentedly 
stopped at home. When Mr. Disraeli wrote the Young Duke in 
the reign of George IV., he was able to introduce a sisterhood 
of Cornish beauties, socially the equals of the great ladies 
and the dandies to whom their simplicity was an amuse- 
ment, ‘“* who never had been in London.” The “ Misses Gay- 
weather ” would have been an anachronism in Lothair. The 
restlessness of private life, as it is experienced now, is a growth of 
our own time, and is a passion, a wd4os—whether regarded as an 
energy or a disease—in its nature tending to spread rapidly through 
all ranks of society. The great noble who is the owner of so many 
castles that he has no home differs only in the colour and cost of 
his railway ticket from the housemaid who, not finding her “ situ- 
ation” in the midland counties quite suited to her tastes or aspira- 
tions, takes thoughtful counsel with herself over her coffee as to 
the comparative advantages offered by the “ladies” of whom she 
hears in Northumberland, in Devonshire, and in Kent. The 
changed circumstances of life which have made it possible to 
indulge the passion of restlessness need no explanation ; and it is too 
subtle, or rather too misty, a subject for examination whether these 
changes have produced, by some process of mental evolution, the 
restless spirit, or have merely removed the seal which had confined 
and restrained its latent force. Its working is too wide for our 
notice except upon a partial and limited field; and for this reason 
the assumed dulness of a country home in the winter may be 
accepted as an example within the personal view, per alium aut 
per se, of most readers, 

The autumn guest who qualifies his admiration of your glorious 
landscape or your tender glimpses of home scenery by the hal!- 
pitying, half-disparaging suggestion which we have cited may be 
supposed to mean that in the winter you will have, as he might 
phrase it, nowhere to go to and nothing todo. The definition of the 
“ country home” excludes the idea of hunters and horses to ride 
to cover ; and the question will not be asked in the near neigh- 
bourhood of a station where the express stops, or in a region 
where perpetual dinner-parties, accessible by good roads within a 
short radius, alternate with opportunities for keeping the hours of 
a Government clerk in the Southern hemisphere, and for relieving 
the sense of restlessness by the excitement of a block ina snow-drift 
at 4 a.M. Under so exhilarating a condition of things you are sure 
of having “ something to do” to get home again. The typically 
“dull” country home must be taken as wanting either in roads for 
a carriage to run or in means to keep one, and as marked by the 
more or less pronounced absence of railways or “ nice ” society ; 
thus generally exhibiting a tendency to throw its inmates on their 
own internal and immediate resources. This is, in other words, a 
return to life in the country as it existed less than a century since, 
with the addition of innumerable advantages then unknown even 
to imagination. Why should it be necessary, or even permissible, 
to assume that such a life must be dull? Are domestic and in- 
tellectual resources really less than they formerly were? or does 
the hurry of modern life operate like a habit of dram-drinking, 
and unfit the present generation for the sober enjoyments of a quiet 
home ? It is more than probable that a craving for rest and quiet- 
ness, the reaction of the mind from the whirl of unavoidable 
“unrest "—if that word be allowable in prose—exists more widely 
than it is confessed, and that many men, and more women, would 
rejoice in the opportunity to be “ dull,” if it were not so unfashiou- 
able. But the fear of being unlike other people is itself among the 
rome of the universal restlessness, and there is a sense of 
shame at being found out in the indulgence of what in our hearts 
we should enjoy. Beneath the pity or half-contempt of which we 
have spoken there is an underlying belief that to throw a family 
on its own home resources is to condemn its members collectively 
to a sort of solitary confinement. This is, or ought to be, a mis- 
take. A winter home may chance to be snowed up when the coal 


| is just run out, the larder empty, and not even the pump accessible ; 


but a careful housewife will have ordinarily guarded against the 
contingency of such physical starvation, and a corresponding 
mental famine is, or should be, impossible, even in the excep- 
tional case—which we put for argument’s sake only, and which 
is most unlikely in fact—of the stoppage of letters and news- 
papers for a week. But the idea of such isolation from the 
outside world as the stoppage of the post would involve does 
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not enter into the assumed condition of dulness as attaching 
to a country home, any more than does the other contingency, the 
stoppage of the food supply. The picture drawn by Cowper in the 
Tasi: would be accepted as a faithful representation of the domestic 
life which is alleged to be intolerable now ; and in the foreground 
of this picture is the figure of the postman of the time, whose 
“twanging horn o’er yonder bridge” gives notice of his approach 
as “ he comes, the herald of a noisy world.” Modern restlessness 
is not satisfied with the second-hand knowledge obtainable through 
the “herald”; it must be in the noisy world itself, or at least in 
some corner where the rush of it is within sight and its roar falls 
upon the ear; but the restful home-scene described by Cowper is 
not complete without the consciousness of relation to the noisy 
world, whose interests find entrance while its tumult is shut 
out. 


To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd— 


is “pleasant” now as then in country homes, where the com- 

laint of duluess is not heard because its existence is not felt. 
fn quoting, however, from Cowper's “ Winter Evening,” we must 
guard ourselves against the imputation of accepting his picture 
ust as it stands for reproduction in our own day. He seems to 
lave read aloud the newspaper which the postman brought, 
conscientiously all through, including the advertisements, which 
last, to his eye, “ appear a wilderness of strange but gay confusion.” 
Perhaps “the fair” whose “ inquisitive attention, while I read,” is 
“fast bound in chains of silence,” found in the “ roses for the 
cheeks and lilies for the brows” some relief after the Parliamentary 
debates. It is not apparent whether there were any leading 
articles to read, The “happy work which not even critics criti- 
cize” might imply a negative answer ; but the later lines— 


There forests of no meaning spread the page, 
In which all comprehension wanders lost— 


are so closely paralleled in daily experience that the question must 
at least remain open. 

The winter evening passed as Cowper describes it has almost, if 
not altogether, ceased to exist among social customs, although it 
remained in the ordinary life of country homes through more than 
half the century which has gone by since the Zask was written. 
Its limits may be taken generally as from six o'clock till ten; 
the “bubbling and loud-hissing urn ” belonging to the open- 
ing scene, the hours of reading aloud while the ladies were 
occupied in needlework and embroidery filling the space between 
seven and nine, when “the customary rites of the last meal 
commence,” and are followed by what would then have been 
described as the “evening religious exercises,” varying in method 
and in length, but less brief and hurried than is now often 
the case with the “family prayers” which represent them. Two 
hours daily of steady reading throughout a long winter gave a 
character to the home-life in the past which is not likely to be 
repeated in the future. The “ multa” of the circulating library 
have replaced, in such leisure for evening reading as now exists, 
the “ multum” of the standard work; and with the change the 
art of reading aloud is dying out for want of practice. e are 
not recommending any literal return to the old routine. Unless 
books for reading were judiciously chosen, and enlivened by intel- 
ligent comment or explanation, the ceremonial to the’ elder 
children, who were not sent to bed till eight or nine o’clock, be- 
came insufferably tedious. The reader was usually one of the boys 
—partly because he could not sew like his sisters, and gery 
because it was otherwise difficult to keep him quiet and out 
of mischief—and one evil pore of the tedious infliction 
may have remained to trouble his later years. The acquired habit 
of reading mechanically, although at the same time intelli- 

mtly and well, while the mind was en d on entirel 
oreign subjects of thought, had in some cases become so muc 
@ second nature as to make it difficult in after life to fix 
the attention on the book in reading, whether by the eye alone 
or with the voice as well. It is, however, certain that the 
avi schoolboy of the present day does not read aloud as 
well as would have been expected of him in a former generation, 
or as might be now anticipated from his own general intelligence, 
Information in our time necessarily extends over a wider range, 
but in ordinary society it is probably neither so solid nor so deep 
as it once was; and we know, at the same time, more books than 
our fathers knew, and less of them. Modern restlessness is incompa- 
tible with the steady progress of home education, which did in a 
manner go on within such circles as Cowper pictures; the news- 
paper, of course, forming only an accident and not the substance 
of the evening readings. Nor can there be any doubt that, to 
minds accustomed to the indulgence of the restless spirit and 
seeking relief in continued movement and variety, the quiet 
winter life of the country home would be intolerably dull. No 
greater penance could be imagined than the enforced stay of 
an unaccustomed and dissatisfied visitor in such a house- 
hold, both to himself or herself and to the unfortunate relatives 
or hosts who were condemned to endure the unceasing burden of 
complaints. With the justice of such complaints we are not now 
concerned. Our contention is, not that every one is bound to find 
gratification in being thrown onthe personaland literary resourcesof 
a country home, but that we ourselves, if we choose to take delight 
in such simple surroundings, have a right to enjoy our own tastes 
and to express our predilection without being exposed either to 
Censure as misanthropes and curmudgeons, or to pitying com- 
miseration as a kind of half-conscious dormice. The customary 


courtesies of life may scarcely allow of an actual response to the 
compassionate question, “Do not you find it very dull in the 
winter?” in any such form as “No, but we think it very probable 
that you would ;” although in a great many instances this is the 
only reply which could be given in a Castle of Truth. aie 

We have spoken so far of the recurring intervals of a quiet life 
as affording opportunities for mental cultivation which are not so 
easily secured amidst the rush of modern restlessness. But in 
another way these intervals have their educational value as a 
preparation for the work of the world. That work, in the uphill 
course of the great majority of men who have their own living 
to earn, is necessarily very monotonous in its routine. Life, for 
the rank and file in the hosts of great communities, must move 
with the unvarying regularity of a machine; and its periods of 
daily rest. or of the brief relaxation of infrequent holiday, are for 
most men closely limited as to their enjoyment by conditions of 
time and of means. The early experience of being thrown om 
personal resources, and of being taught to find pursuits and in- 
terests within available reach and accessible always, is a better dis- 
cipline in view of such a future than the constant gratification of 
a restless craving for novelty and change ; and the much pitied, 
if somewhat imaginary, dulness of a country home in the winter- 
may have its advantages for the younger man just starting for the 
race of life, as well as its charms for the older inmates, who are a 
pipe tired after years of work, and who welcome the rest which 
it affords. 


CONDUCT AND POLICY OF LEO XIII. 


'PYHE very interesting paper which has just appeared in the 

Contemporary Review under the title “ What is going on at 
the Vatican ” professes to be “a Voice from Rome.” And there 
is strong internal evidence of the writer’s being an Italian, pro- 
bably a Roman—rumour says he is a Roman ecclesiastic. He 
speaks of himself as intimately acquainted with Father Curci, and 
would seem also to be personally acquainted with the present Popeand: 
other leading personages at Rome. We could wish indeed that 
he had given his name, the more suv as he deals with many im- 
portant matters of fact on which there is no reason to doubt the 
correctness of his information, but where his testimony would 
have gained additional force from the guarantee of a signature. 
In opinion he appears to belong to what he calls “ the Conservative 
party” in Italy, “which has for its political programme, not sub-. 
mission to the Vatican, but a moderate and conciliatory coufse ‘in 


‘the treatment of ecclesiastical questions.” His estimate of the 


Italian parochial clergy as a body—placing them “in the scale of 
information and character below the mounted carabineer or ordi- 
nary tax-collector of the district ”—is very unfavourable, we should 
hope somewhat exaggerated. It is certainly much less fayourable 
than that ofa well-known writer in the Edinburgh Review some years- 
ago, who had spent a good deal of time in Italy. But it is not 
worse than that of Pius IX. in his early days, when as we are told, 
he said to Massimo d’Azeglio, “ You may find here and there an 
honest and intelligent parish priest, but taking them as a body 
they are mere dirt” (fango). The town ipcumbent is described 
as “ playing: the part of a dexterous diplomatist ”—liberal in North 
Italy where the sovereignty of Humbert is recognized by the Holy 
See ; a fanatic, if his people are fanatical, in the country, reflecting 
the views of the leading landowners of his parish. If his squire 
is an out-and-out clerical, so is he; if his squire is liberal, « ai 
all, if he is one who often asks his parish priest to dinner,” he is 
liberal, and will keep the table in a roar by telling good stories 
about how his sceptical parishioners treat the doctrines of the 
Church. At the same time the writer, like most of his country- 
men, has no faith in the Protesfantizing of Italy, and does not 
think any benefit likely to be produced by the spectacle of rival 
sects wrangling an1 bickering amongst themselves ; though he adds 
significantly that, “if the word Protestant could be accepted as 
the synonym of anti-Papal, the Italians are at present the most 
Protestant nation inthe world.” The main interest of the paper how- 
ever lies in the account—evidently based on close personal know- 
ledge—ef the election and policy of Leo XIII., which, we may ob- 
serve, entirely bears out the view of the matter with which 
our readers have already been made familiar. Without of course 
committing ourselves to the accuracy of every detail we shall 
proceed to give a summary of what he says, not doubting that 
it is based in the main on personal knowledge and observation. 
The election of Leo XU. is traced up to the penrest impres- 
sion produced by the death of Victor Emmanuel, which revealed 
not only the vigour of national sentiment, but the strength of the 
traditions and instincts of the natianal religion. “‘ Thegreat Liberal 
party, imposing silence on the materialistsand freethinkers,” thronged 
the cathedrals to pay their tribute of religious rites to the de- 
parted. And the contrast between this spontaneous outburst of 
feeling and the general indifference shown on the decease of Pius 
IX. told jts tale too plainly to be mistaken, and was not without 
its effect even onthe Sacred College, who resolved not to elect a 
foreigner—as indeed they would not have done in any case—or an 
Ultramontane backed by foreign ihfluence. Influential prelates 
began to deplore the follies of Pius IX. and to declare that “ there 
must be a change of system.” And here the writer refers to 
Cardinal Manning’s denial of having urged the expediency of 
holding the Conclave out of Italy. “Such declarations will not 
cancel the fact that the representations made by him to his brother 
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Cardinals could only at the time lead to the inference that, in the 
attempt to transfer the sittings of the Conclave to Malta, or some 
other place not under the Italian Crown, he was putting forth a 
zeal not inferior to that displayed by him in the cause of — 
Infallibility.” It is added that, to say the least, he did not dis- 
courage the efforts of his partisans and admirers to procure his own 
election. But of that there was never the shadow of a chance. 
No foreigner can really impress “ that obstinate, ignorant, yet 
most practically vulpine element in the Roman Curia which is so 
thoroughly Italian—nay, more, so thoroughly Roman.” The strange 
thing is that in proportion to the increased predominance of this 
exclusively Roman influence in the Curia there seems to be an in- 
creased tendency on the part of foreign Catholic dignitaries to 
prostrate themselves in abject submission before it. The election 
of Cardinal Pecci was, however, hailed everywhere as a national 
triumph which had been imposed on bis brother Cardinals by 
Italian public opinion. In the first division he received a consider- 
able number of votes, which practically settled the matter, and 
even Cardinal Franchi, who had great influence in the Conclave, 
bowed to this clear expression of the general feeling. Cardinal 
Pecci, who had come prominently into notice in his capacity of 
Camerlengo, was considered—correctly no doubt—hostile to the 
Jesuits and likely to make a clean sweep of the manifold corrup- 
tions and abuses of the Vatican. Nor can there be any doubt of 
his genuine desire to do so, but at starting he has had to encounter 
some serious obstacles, partly of his own making. 

In describing the policy of the new Pontiff the writer begins by 
showing that his first allocution, announcing his intention of being 
guided by the advice of the Sacred College, was ‘‘a mistake,” “ an 
act not more generous than imprudent,” inasmuch as nearly all the 
Cardinals were nominees of the late Pope (there are only three of 
Gregory XVI.’s now left), and thus he was “ handing over to the 
creatures of Pius IX. the government of the Church,” as he learnt 
to his cost, the moment he attempted to reform the Papal Court. 
The comment is an obvious one and has much force, though the re 
are leading Liberal Catholics who do not agree with it; they 
admit the facts, which are undeniable, but think that more will be 
gained in the long run by asserting the principle of constitutional, 
as opposed to personal, government in the Church than can be lost 
by apy temporary inconveniences it may entail. Be that as it 
may, the Pope is no doubt hampered at present by the obstructives 
in the Sacred ¢ College, nor has he yet seen his way to filling up 


the vacant places, twelve of which are now at his disposal. There | 
are rumours current both in Italy and in England of his inten- | 


tion to confer a red Hat on Dr. Newman, nor is it easy to see 
how a Pope with any liberal aspirations could omit this tardy 
reparation of a long and marked neglect. It is also rumoured 
that Mgr. Place, who has already been made Archbishop of 
Rennes, and who as Bishop of Marseilles, was a powerful member 
of the Opposition at the Vatican Council, is to be named a Car- 
dinal. Bat one difficulty is this, that according to established 


etiquette any batch of new —oe must include the present | 
gr. 


nuncios at Paris and Vienna, 


Meglia—the man who got Dr. | 


Déllinger excommunicated, when nuncio at Munich—and Myr. | 


Jacobini. ‘They are of course sufficiently troublesome in their pre- 
sent position, but they would still further strengthen the obstructive 
element in the Sacred College. Meanwhile the Pope 
immediate exigencies by installing at the Vatican his brother, who 
is an ex-Jesuit and intimate friend of Father Curci’s, and Mgr. 


trust. He also replaced Simeoni, a feeble inheritor of the Anto- 
nelli policy, by Cardinal Franchi, as Secretary of State. Not that 
Franchi was at all a man after his own heart—indeed he had de- 
scribed him as franc par meurs et faux par caractére, which indi- 
cates gently enough his reputation at Rome. But Franchi was at 
least pliable, and willing to carry out the Pope’s cherished object 
of “putting and leaving the Church in relations of friend- 
ship and peace with all civilized States”; and during his short 
tenure of office he loyally seconded the views of his master 
in initiating a policy widely different from that of Pius IX. 
That this change is clearly understood by the Ultramontane party 
is proved by their constantly urging on His Holiness that the 
diminution of Peter's Pence is due to his own liberal attitude. 
Another and a more plausible explanation is suggested by the 
writer. The numerous pilgrimages from foreign countries which 
gratified the vanity of Pius IX. served also to undeceive the 
ilgrims, who were “dazzled by the magnificence of his marble 
” and the splendour of his Court, and looked in vain for any 
signs of the “ iron gratings” and “ straw mattress” which they had 


provided for | 


And now we come to the writer's account of the Pope’s dealings 
with Father Curci, which entirely bears out our previous informa- 
tion, in spite of the persistent attempts of Ultramontane organs to 
discredit, when they did not venture actually to contradict it. He 
prefaces his account with a strange story about Cardinal Manning 
and Father Curci. It seems that they had been acquainted before, 
and in 1874 when the Archbishop was coming to Rome, Father 
Curci wrote to request an interview with him on his way at 
Florence. He then showed him his Ragione deli’ Opera, which 
contains the substance of what has since appeared in the well- 
known work, Ii Moderno Dissidio, and Mgr. Manning “ gave him 
the strongest assurances that he completely shared and approved of 
the views ———— and promised to urge their acceptance on 
Pius IX. But the result of his recommendations to the Holy Father 
was “the creation of a feeling of fierce indignation in the Pontiff s 
mind against the Jesuit, who was henceforth regarded by His 
Holiness as a traitor,” and was never again allowed during his life 
to cross the threshold of the Vatican. Leo XIII. was differently 
minded, and took an early opportunity of summoning him to 
Rome by a letter from Cardinal Franchi, in order to have the 
matter at issue thoroughly sifted :— 


Curci at once complied with a request equivalent to a command, and 
reached Rome on Easter eve. In the interview which he had immediate] 
after his arrival with the Cardinal Secretary of State, he set forth his 
opinions with all fullness. Expressing his profound regret at having 
done anything which might have seemed disrespectful to the person of 
Pius IX., he expressed his readiness to accept the counsels and commands 
of the head of the Church. But he strongly insisted on the fact that his 
work “ I] Moderno Dissidio” contained nothing at variance with the 
doctrines of the Church, and explained the reasons why he had refused to 
subscribe a retractation in the form required by Pius IX. In the retracta- 
tion exacted by Pius IX. he had been required to recognize as fundamental 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church :— 

1st. The speedy re-establishment of the temporal power of the Popes. 

and. The duty of all sincere Catholics to abstain from political elections. 

y The impossibility of co-existence for the Papacy and the kingdom 
of Italy. 

“These propositions,” said Father Curci, “I am resolved not to 
subscribe, and rather than do so, I am ready to be cut to pieces. It is high 
time to recognize the fact that Italian unity cannot be broken up, for what- 
ever may be the form of Government destined to rule the country, the 
nation will not consent to be again divided into different fractions. Such 
being the undoubted state of matters, the duty of all Catholics is to come 
forward and play their part in political life, unless they are content to see 
morality and religion go to the dogs.” 

Cardinal Franchi hastened to assure Father Curci that no intention 
existed of asking him to subscribe any retractation in the form required by 
Pius IX. And when Father Curci expressed the wish that the treatment 
of these delicate matters might, considering the numerous and weighty 
avocations of the Cardinal Secretary of State, be confided by his Holiness 
to some person of known impartiality and with sufficient time at his 
command, Leo XIII. met the wish of the Jesuit by entrusting to his own 
brother, Don Giuseppe, the task in question. None the less, however, 
Father Curci had repeated interviews with Cardinal Franchi, to whom he 
imparted freely his opinions on the condition of the Church and on its 
relations with the Government of Italy. 


In one of their conversations Curci denounced the fanatics who 
insisted on keeping the Pope at Rome through the hot season “ to 
maintain the pm A fiction of the imprisonment,” intimating that 
they might as well poison His Holiness outright. Cardinal 
Franchi replied that “a Pope ought, we are told, to be ready to 
offer up even his life for the Church.” 

The blood rushed up to the ex-Jesuit’s forehead, and the tones of his 


| voice rose so high that the three other persons present at the interview 


Boecali, his private chamberlain, both of whom he can thoroughly | 


been taught to associate withthe hard lot of “ the august prisoner.” | 


Others, again, learnt something of the condition of the higher 
clerical society in Rome, as revealed by the Antonelli-Lambertini 
will case, and the writer says he knows many wealthy Catholics 
who used to subscribe liberally to the fund, but decline any longer 
to curtail the comfort of their families “ merely to see their gifts 
made the subject of public bickerings between the illegitimate 
children and lot heirs of a Cardinal Secretary of State.” It ap- 
pears moreover that Antonelli and other high functionaries 
through whose hands these contributions had to pass gave no 
account of receipts and payments. When a Peter’s Pence Commis- 
sion was instituted after Antonelli’s death, and the sum then in 
hand was converted into foreign securities, it was found to yield 
only 1,250,000 francs annually, whereas the annual expenditure of 
the Papal administration is 7,000,000 frames, and therefore, as the 
income of 3,200,000 francs provided by the Guarantee Law has 
been refused, the Vatican has to meet a large annual deficit. 


could hear every accent ringing through the room as he rejoined: “ Cer- 
tainly, for the Church; and if such a sacrifice were made for the true 
interests of the Church, the Pope would be venerated as a martyr ; but not 
for the freaks of Don Margotti and of the Civilta Cattolica. A sacrifice 
made in obedience to such prompting would still justify our compassion for 
one thus deceived, but justify still more our perfect right to designate those 
who thus counselled him as traitors or as fools (lo compatiremmo come 
ingannato e qualificheremmo per imbecille 0 truditore chi glielo avesse 
consigliato).” 

The result was that Curci was desired to draw up a form of re- 
tractation for himself, which he subscribed after it had been 
modified by the Pope in terms still more favourable to himself. 
He staid a week at the Vatican, and had frequent interviews with 
the Pope during the time. Sometimes their conversation turned 
on the state of Catholic affairs in England, as it had been repre- 
sented by Cardinal Manning to Pius [X.; and in reference to one 
of these occasions we have a story which is too good to be 
omitted, though we must hope for Cardinal Manning's sake 
it is inexact. His Eminence is said to have shown Pius IX.a 
long “ roll of Ritualistic clergymen who had secretly pledged them- 
selves to go over,” but had a little difficulty about their wives and 
children. Leo XIII. asked Father Curci jokingly what was to be 
done about this? ‘ Why,” said the ex-Jesuit, pulling up his 
collar as he is in the habit of doing when somewhat at a loss for 
an answer, “I would wink at the wives and children if the 
husbands and fathers came over. But I should like first to feel 
quite sure that your Holiness is really to have such a great haul.” 
We are told finally that the Pope and Father Curci parted oa the 
best of terms, 


CASUAL PEOPLE. 


HE word “casual” is not exactly a slang word; indeed it is 
rather scientific than otherwise; but it has had the varying 
fortunes which befall slang and fashionable terms. At one time 
this adjective was used with an almost meaningless freedom, just 
as the Lower classes employ the word which seems to be for ever on 
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their lips, and which is applied as readily to the sunset as to a pipe, 
to a pair of boots as to a tract on temperance. It is almost a pity 
if “ casual” ceases to be the accepted designation of a whole c 

of lazy, yet ingenious, men and women. The casual person must 
aot be confused with the merely slow, indifferent, or unpunctual 
miscreant. The casual person, it is true, is unpunctual and lazy, 
with a strenuous indolence of his own; but indifferent he is not. 
He is interested in too many things at the same time, and thus is 
always a stage behind or before the real business of the moment. 
He misses an important appointment because he is trying to keep 
two others equally momentous, and all arranged to fall within 
three-quarters of an hour of each other. One rendezvous is at 
Hampstead, another in Kensington, a third in the City. Now, if 
the casual person were merely notorious for unpunctuality, 
the ple whom he keeps waiting would execrate him, 
cut him off with a shilling, refuse to employ him if he 
wanted employment, and never more send him any invita- 
tions. There is, however, a kind of amiability in the thoroughly 
casual person’s helter-skelter character which is often found to 
disarm indignation. People know that he really is doing his best 
to be in three places at once, and that only the inexorable laws of 
time and space prevent him from performing the feat. Therefore 
they wait ide. make excuses for him, give him another chance, 
till the triumphant offender can demonstrate that he really has 
done the work of three mornings in one. 

The casual person is so plainly his own enemy that it is really 
not worth while for other people to behave unkindly to him. 
Perhaps he pleases people by the very noise and movement of his 
crowded life, in which fhe is always trying to do everything with 
inadequate instruments. To him existence is a sort of Crusoe’s 
island, and he is constantly exerting an ingenuity as great as 
Crusoe’s in doing thingsin the wrong, but in what seems to him 
the easy, way. If anything in his house is broken, he does not 
send for the carpenter ; it is not worth while; he mends it himself 
in a manner which, he says, “ will do wellenough.” If a gas-pipe is 
cut (a thing which sometimes happens when the casual man is 
addicted to pistol practice in his bedroom), he stops the hole 
with a piece of soap and goes away and forgets all about the 
matter. If he cuts himself in shaving, he hastily tears a con- 
venient shred of blotting paper, a rough-and-ready styptic, out of 
the first writing-case that comes to hand. He smokes, but he never 
hhas any matches, and is often almost reduced to the primitive 
method of rubbing two sticks together to get a light. One 
has seen him working away at a cigarette with a burning 
glass. Itis dreadful to have him in a room where there are books, 
for he regards fly-leaves as pipe-lights in a state of nature ; he has 
no regard for title-pages, and in the thin tissue-paper which 
guards engravings he rolls up tobacco and makes cigarettes. He 
is disliked in houses where decorative arms, swords, creeses, and 
snickersnees are kept on the walls; for he draws a dagger to 
sharpen his pencil, and, violating the old saw, will poke the fire 
with a sword. In his character of Crusoe he enjoys doing things 
for himself. He mends any torn garments with pins, and fancies 
that all is well. He has been seen trying to wind up the hall 
clock, when the key is lost, with a button-hook. He is often put 
to it sadly by his habit of losing keys, and climbs over the wall 
into his own house like a thief and a robber. If the sash-ropes of 
his windows are broken, he keeps them open with the first prop 
that comes to hand, often a hair-brush, sometimes a lexicon. 
When his curtain rings do not run smoothly (and in his house 
<a runs smoothly), he climbs on a chair and pushes them with 
& poker. 

The motto of the casual man is “ That will do well enough.” 
He measures nothing to the line, neither his time nor his lawn- 
‘tennis courts. He rejoices in the @ peu pres which is said to be 
hateful to genius. His watch, of course, is never in working 
order, and he makes shots at the hour of the day by observing the 
height of the sun and the length of the shadows. If he goes forth 
to shoot, it is discovered that he has a new and dangerous way 
-of extracting his cartridges, because his gun is out of gear. When 
he fishes, he is apt to snap the top-joint of his rod, and rms it 
roughly with a piece of the line, which he breaks off for the pur- 
pose. He thinks that ill-tied gut rather adds to the excitement of 
angling, and thus loses many a monster of the deep. He will 
take infinite pains to patch up any old article, not from stingi- 
ness, but because he never has time to buy a new substitute. 
Travel brings out the character of all men, but especially of the 
casual man. You find him poring over the lists of trains and the 
time-tables posted up in railway stations, because he has lost his 
seventeenth Bradshaw, or thereabouts. He never notices whether 
the train by which he means to travel starts at night or in the 
morning. It is needless to observe that he pays a porter to see his 

labelled, and that the baggage starts on a separate tour 
-of itsown. The casual man is seldom so much in his element as 
when he arrives at a house, like the companions of Ulysses, 
“ bri c: Sag him only empty hands.” He is great in the season 
of makeshifts. His packing is a thing worth witnessing. Stand- 
ing before open drawers and wardrobes, he heaps such objects as 
fancy suggests at random in a portmanteau, and closes it when it 
is full. ‘Then he discovers that he has left his sponge, his boots, 
his brushes, an indispensable coat, and half-a-dozen other articles, 
all of which he bestows in a railway-rug, which he straps 


askew, us Sd by stuffing a number of articles into his great- 
coat pockets. y of his effects he carries in his hat-box, which 


‘has no lock, the casual man having once cut it out in the absence 
of a key, but is tied together with whipcord, Atevery favourable 


opportunity these things take to themselves and 


in company perhaps with the casual umbrella, which can only be 
opened by the aid of a walking-stick, and which pinches a man’s 
fingers severely when he tries to shut it. 

nergy combined with want of foresight, desire to reach all 
manner of ends without regard to means, is of the essence of the 
casual man’s character. When ho is a bachelor, it is needless to 
say that very much of his valuable time is wasted in the manu- 
facture of rough-and-ready appliances to take the place of buttons. 
When he is married to a casual wife, the pair between them would 
exhaust any but the inscrutable and inexplicable patience which 
the world extends to the amiably casual. The pair are never in 
time for anything; they are apt to go to houses where ~~ 
expected that day week, or were expected the week before. The 
give and accept invitations quite recklessly, with that implicit 
faith in Providence and in things coming all right somehow which 
is the religion of the casual. It is not known how the casual man 
deports himself in business, perhaps for the reason that he cannot 
survive for a day in that particular struggle for existence. In 
literature he is remarkable chiefly for possessing absolutely none 
of the commonest works of reference, so that his hours are 
occupied in excursions to the British Museum Reading-room, 
where, when he arrives, he discovers that he has forgotten his 
ticket. He is therefore compelled to trust to a playful memory, 
which commits him to sea-fights in Central Asia, and to 
muddles of dates, orthography, names, and references, which 
baffle the efforts of any critic to clear them up. Per- 
haps the casual man is sometimes not above trading on the 
public leniency. He knows that people will say, “It is only his 
way,” and will not only forgive him his way, but even do for him 
the dull dry work that his flighty soul detests. The casual man 
of this sort is on the verge of sinking to the condition of a Harold 
Skimpole. When he ceases to struggle, when he gives up his 
noble endeavours to get the better of time and circumstances, he 
ceases to be excusable. People find him out, and despise him ; 
but their contempt is apt to be so indolent that he is never made 
to feel it. As long as he is ingenious in his slovenliness, he is 
only a scattered surviving type in modern England of character- 
istics that are common to all the less advanced world. 

The English are one of the few peoples that are not, as a nation, 
casual. They are too impatient and too powerful to put up, ex- 
cept in municipal affairs, military matters, the “Intelligence De- 
—— and so on, with things that “ will do well enough.” 

hey are enraged when trains are not punctual, and make their 
anger felt ; they vigorously.object to bad dinners and bad accom- 
modation; they know what they want, and they do not rest till 
they get it. Nothing can be more unlike the character of the 
Trish, who are all too easily contented, and who, for shiftiness, 
desultory resource, and good-humoured contrivance, might be 
almost called the type of a casual nation. The Scotch, however, 
in a dour, despairing way, are almost, if not quite, as casual. 
There is no dirt, mismanagement, roughness, want of pro 
appliances of any sort, such as one sees at a small Scotch 
manufacturing town or railway station. The people put up 
with ugly and sordid makeshifts, not, like the Trich, be- 
cause they are nimble-witted and good-humoured, but 
because they are pessimistic. The Irishman is casual because 
his quick spirit moves away from material things, and in a moment 
wanders after a dozen dreams, projects, fancies. His nature shakes 
itself too easily free from pom and avoidable discomfort, and 
he is easily satisfied that holes in roofs let in air as well as rain, 
and that unmended roads fulfil some purpose in the scheme of the 
universe. ‘The Scot, on the other hand, seems to say within him- 
self that this is an evil world, that the next is worse, that we do 
not deserve better treatment than the local railway company or 
municipality gives us, and that we shall probably experience much 
more grave misfortunes one day. A people that borne the 
East wind and Calvinism so long has learned indifferently to 
endure all manner of minor grievances, Therefore no trouble is 
taken to remedy things easily remediable, to substitute realities for 
makeshifts, and this temper produces all the results of casualness. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark on the casualness of Turks, 
Spaniards, and Italians. The Ottoman Turk, indeed, may dispute 
the pre-eminence in letting things slide with the Irishman, and 
his religion encourages what is his national tendency. To extir- 
pate casualness in men and peoples, to put down acquiescence, and 
crush the misplaced ingenuity of makeshifts, is apparently the 
great mission which is reserved for the English race. The English 
millennium is one in which everything move with the pre- 
cision of clockwork. It would be well to begin by converting the 
casual persons who are always with us. 


THE THAMES IN NOVEMBER. 


We can conceive nothing much more pitiable than the lot of 
the man who, on the strength of a summer acquaintance 
with the Thames, takes a house upon the river on a long and fast 
lease, with the intention of living in it all the year round; yet 
this is a very possible thing to happen. Few things can be 
more enchanting than the change to green fields and hangi 

woods, and water rippling over moss-grown weirs, from the 
stifling atmosphere of the town in the parching droughts of 
the dog-days. Ona July evening, after a tedious dinner eaten with 
a jaded appetite, you have been hustled and crushed beyond human 
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endurance in the tainted vapour baths of overcrowded reception- 
rooms, You strolled home in the early morning along the tranquil 
slopes of Piccadilly, and, looking abroad on the towers of the 
Crystal Palace and on the Surrey heights, you felt an irresistible 
longing for an immediate change. After the briefest spell of 
feverish slumber, followed by a bath and the pretence of a break- 
fast, you chartered a cab for Waterloo station ; and in an hour or 
two were lounging on the terraces at Hampton Court, moralizing 
bly on the strange vicissitudes of fate and the misfortunes of 

of the magnificent palace ; with an occasional 
thought of the luncheon on which you were already reckoning with 
hopeful ardour. Or you have taken a boat at Thames Ditton or 
Halliford, and, stretching lustily to the sculls, you are shooting 
through the stately flocks of swans fishing in the shallows at 
Shepperton and opening the arches of the bridge atChertsey. Or you 
have winged a more distant flight to Maidenhead or Marlow, and 
are disporting yourself in the reaches under the groves of Cliefden ; 
or you may have boldly taken your ticket for more remote Walling- 
ford or Henley. If you have secured pleasant companionship at a 
moment's notice so much the better. There are happy men, of course, 
who have the entrée at any time to charming residences on the 
river-bank, where they may pipe away a mixed crew of young 
men and maidens, promptly man the pair-oar or the four-oar, and 
be piloted through the intricacies of bridges and locks by beaming 
eyes and silvery voices. In any case, and whether you take your 
sure in society or solitude, as to the pleasure itself there can 

- no mistake. You like life and gaiety and natural beauty, 
and you have them all. Nature seeks to win you to her at 
every turn, and very speedily she succeeds. It is not in mortal 
man to resist the influences of the balmy air and the ex- 
hilaration of the swiftly-changing scene. Now you are passing 
under a succession of trim lawns and blooming shrubberies, 
now through a wilderness of willowy banks, now under softly 
feathering woods or the hanging houses of some ancient market 
town. These lines of buildings may be commonplace enough ; 
yet, taken in reverse, they have a certain picturesqueness. 
At all events you are anything but disposed to be over- 


fastidious. The flash of the warm sunshine in your eyes and on 
your spirits blinds them to all defects, while it dazzles you with a 
sort of fairyland glamour. The muddy riveritself seems to sparkle 
like a mirror; and the citizens lolling in their punts might be | 
noble Venetians in their gondolas. The hues of the woods, with | 
their cool masses of impervious verdure, seem inexpressibly re- | 
freshing after a protracted sojourn in the stony and dusty | 
wilderness of the metropolis. The very rushes and the flat | 
osier-beds have a charm of their own, with the reed birds | 
twittering and perching among the waving flags, and the swallows | 
skimming and dipping around their margins. Naturally the houses 
that overhang these enchanted scenes, with their terraced gardens, 
strike you as so many abodes of the blessed. It is a case of 
love, or rather of passion, at first sight; and, if you are of an 
impulsive and impressionable nature, you seek interviews straight- 
way with the local house-agents, and are installed on terms more | 
or less moderate among the dwellers in the celestial regions. 

If you take possession of your new residence even at the 
autumn term, it may still appear all your fancy painted it. There 
is a late blush of roses in the garden, with hollyhocks and 
mignonette and violets and brilliant beds of nasturtium. The 
flowers of the clematis are gone long ago; but the green tapestries 
of trailing leaves and tendrils are still embowering the arches 
of the verandah. Though the woods that encircle the house are | 
taking their autumn tints, they are not the less attractive on that 
account; and the cattle are still pasturing in verdant meadows, 
while the river, as yet unswollen by rain, is flowing e- 
fully in its natural channels. But after a while a change 
begins to steal over the spirit of your summer dream. The | 
days are become disagreeably short, and the mornings most 
objectionably damp.. In place of the smiling landscape you loved 
to contemplate from your dining-room window, you can distinguish 
nothing through the dripping condensation on the panes. Not that 
youlose much. For when you do descend to the breakfast-room, and | 
ane your head out of the French folding windows that stood so | 
uxuriously a week or two before, you find 
veloped in folds of damp. The hallf-stripped twigs on the trees in 
the shrubbery are dripping. There is water running down the 
walls and glistening upon the gravel paths; while a raw, chilly | 
steam is rising thickly from the meadows below the house, and 
shuts out those windings of the river which you used to admire— 
a fact on which you are disposed to congratulate yourself as cir- 
cumscribing the horizon of dreariness. But under circumstances 
so depressing as these, it is hard to get up either spirits or appe- 
tite. Where is the sense of exhilarating expectation with which 
you used to dally over your breakfast, as you basked in the reflec- 
tion of the morning sunshine and looked forward to a long day on the 
river? Now you may grimly decide on taking a pull; but itis with 
the notion of distracting your mind and setting your sluggish blood 
in circulation. The stranger within your gates—whom you have 
lured down by attractive summer pictures of the exciting variet 


| 


‘of enjoyments that awaits him—falls into your scheme wi 


moderate enthusiasm. What must be, must be; he has been 
brought down for a purpose; but, on the whole, he would rather 
seal the windows hermetically, place a store of tobacco converien 
to his elbow, and draw his easy-chair on to the hearth-rug. His 
associations with the river are of cool claret cup-and salads; and 
this, it seems, is rather a case of shag pilot coats and 
Schiedam, Seldom indeed can mortal Englis 


have gone out , 


into a more Dutchlike piece of scenery. One shudders involuntarily 
at the vision of the leaden-coloured stream, rolling its turbid 
current between vapour-ridden banks. You are swept back or 
— round should you rest for a moment upon your vars, though 
that is rather an advantage than otherwise. For, whenever you 
relax in your exercise, the air strikes a chill to your marrow; and, 
if you take time and breath to think, your thoughts become only 
more gloomy and sinister. The fog is sinking down about you 
thicker and thicker, and you regard it with a more inveterate 
personal animosity as the very embodiment of gratuitous drearinesa 
since you know the sun is shining on the adjacent hills. You hear 
out of the dimness on the turnip-fields on either side the melancholy 
bleating of the half-starved sheep; you can but imperfectly dis- 
tinguish now and then an object that looms large right ahead, and 
proves to be eithera swan ora barge; and in the latter case you are 
made the mark for some choice missiles of invective, because your 
groping through the shadows might have provoked a collision. 
There is but one bright spot on your heavily clouded horizon, and 
that is the prospect of a hearty lunch in the cheery parlour of the 
familiar Py Scrambling out on the soaking bank, where no 
eager watchers are waiting to lend you an arm, you make the 
anon fast yourself, and stumble up across the sloppy turf. 
here is no one to give you greeting at the door of the 
inn. There is a blazing fire in the bar, but not a spark in 
your favourite parlour. Rather than send out for tough 
mutton chops, you compromise for the coarse rashers of bacon 
which are the alpha and omega of the winter bill of fare; eggs, of 
course, there are none; and you find that the famous beer has 
given out. They are waiting for consignments from the October 
brewings; and you have to make shift in the meantime with a 
liquor so cloudy that it is well you are swallowing it out of 
pewter vessels. 
In short, in the course of your trip the disenchantment is 
absolute; and things only get worse if you doggedly persist 
in accumulating such experiences. The only difference is that, 
as the winter draws on, as the days grow shorter still and the 
temperature keeps falling, the whole of the Thames Valley is 
more or less submerged, while the flow of the river itself becomes 
more and more unmanageable. You would as soon think of 
turning out for boat exercise upon it as of indulging yourself ina 
yachting cruise to Spitzbergen in January. Of course you cannot 
let your house; no lunatic could be found to accept the occu- 
sae of it free, with a handsome gratuity thrown into the 
argain. And you are fortunate if you have the means of taking 
apartments in the town that you fled from, leaving such domestics- 
as you can persuade to remain in your service to face the demons. 
of ague, low fever, and ennui. If your stubbornness ties you 
to your half-submerged stake, or if your finances will not admit of 
an alternative place of residence, there may possibly be some fitful 
gleams of cheeriness to brighten your spirits through the dismal 
winter. Now and then a continuance of hard black frost will 
solidify the moisture, if it does not dry it. The sun at noon, 
though he is shining bright and clear, has scarcely power to raise 
a perceptible vapour. The swollen river flows along in its winter's 
bed, a winding expanse of stecly blue. The glittering hoar-frost 
lies in sheets upon the sloping fields, and embraces the woods and 
hedgerows with its elaborate tracery of fretwork. What with the 
gleaming brightness and the heavy shadows, it is the sort of 
landscape that is best reproduced in sepia; though the prospect 
while it lasts is singularly exhilarating, thanks to its contrast with 
the normal gloom of the season. But one cannot hibernate con- 
tentedly in the hope of some occasional hours of singular beauty. 
And the most phlegmatic of men, unless he has been bred among 
the Dutch canals, may have reason to regret the day when he 
signed the lease of a low-lying cottage orné on the river, 


THE VALLEY OF THE SARINE. 


O*® all the innumerable English and Americans who every year 
speed past the upper end of the Lake of Geneva, or who stay 
some time at sunny Montreux, or higher up at Glion or Les 
Avants, very few are acquainted with the valley which lies beyond 
the chain of mountains to the north. This valley, through which 
flows the river Sarine, is one of the least known in Switzerland. 
Byron, Shelley, and Mr. Matthew Arnold, besides a multitude of 
foreign writers, have made untravelled Englishmen familiar with 
“the rocks of Naye,” and “ Jaman delicately tall above its sunlit 
firs,” and “the blanched summit bare of Malatrait”; but few 
writers have spoken of the country that lies on their further side. 
Mr. Ruskin, however, devotes one or two of the finest pages of 
Modern Painters to the description of the lower course of the 
river, from Fribourg to the Aar. The name of the Sarine is not 
mentioned; but most readers are familiar’ with that passage of 
which unfortunately we can only quote the opening sentence :— 
“ Through this elevated tract the river cuts its way in a ravine 
some five or six hundred feet in depth, which winds for leagues 
between the gentle hills, unthought of until its edge is approashed ; 
and then, suddenly, through the boughs of the firs, the eye per- 
ceives, beneath, the green and gliding stream and the broad walls 
of sandstone cliff that form its banks ; hollowed out where the 
river leans against them at its turns, into perilous overhanging; 
and on the other shore, at the same spots, leaving little bresdths 
of meadow between them'and the water, half overgrown 
with thicket, deserted in their sweetness, inaccessible from 
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above, and rarely visited by any curious wanderers along 
the hardly traceable footpath which struggles for existence beneath 
the rocks.” A more detailed description of the upper part of the 
valley is given in Mendelssohn’s Letters. He crossed the Col de 
Jaman, and walked down the valley from Montbovon to 
Thun; and the describing his walk are among the most 
charming in a charming book, A from these two writers 
the valley has hardly found a place in literature ; nor has it been 
particularly well treated by the guide-books, Mr. Ball alone 
shows something like knowledge and first-hand information; but 
even his account of the valley is meagre and unsatisfactory. In 
fact, the whole mountain district west of the Gemmi is little known 
by Englishmen, and deserves to be much better known than it is. 
It is possible to enter the valley from a number of different 
ints, The most obvious isto take the train from Lausanne to 
ulle, a quaint little market-town at the foot of the Moleson, 
and thence walk or drive the sixteen orgeighteen miles to 
Rossiniéres, or Chateau d'Oex, or whatever else may be the 
traveller's destination. The most noticeable thing on this road is 
the gorge passed shortly before Rossiniéres. Here the lowest 
slopes of the mountains on the right bank of the Sarine dip down 
as if to join the roots of the Corjeon and the Planachaux, the 
mountains that rise from the further bank. Geologists sa 
that the two slopes once did actually join, and that the broad, 
fertile valley from Rossiniéres to a point beyond Chateau d’Oex 
‘was once a great lake, filled by the waters of the river, which in 
time wore for itself a channel through the hard limestone rock, 
and left the valley dry, and hastened onwards to the Aar. The 
road passes at a considerable height above the dark bed of the 
rushing, swirling water, hemmed in between its grey walls 
of rock, but with the pines growing thickly at every point 
where the wall recedes, and leaves room for the moss ter- 
races in which they grow. The road is splendidly engi- 
neered; and, as the carriage turns round its sharp curves, 
the traveller could almost look over the edge and down into the 
gorge. The air is fresh and alive, and full of the sound of dash- 
ing waters; and the traveller newly come from England, excited 
and exhilarated by an abundance of new sensations, will at 
first perhaps find the broad rolling pastures which open out 
further on, and in the midst of which lies Chateau d’Oex, a little 
tame and monotonous. Similar, in the sudden contrast it affords, 
is the other coach road, which reaches the valley from Aigle, 
passing Comballaz and Lécherette, and descending to Chateau 
-d’Oex by the fine gorge of Etivaz. But, besides these triumphs of 
engineering, there are several well-known passes over the hills 
from the lake and the Rhéne valley which can only be traversed 
on foot. Of these the best known is the Col de Jaman—appa- 
rently for no better reason than because Byron made a common- 
place remark about it; but there are two other passes, from Ville- 
neuve by the Col des Chaudes, and from Roche by the Col de 
Jortése, one of which, at all events, is well worth the half-day 
that must be devoted to it. The view from the Col des Chaudes 
‘itself is not so fine as from the better known Col de Jaman; but, 
in its descent, the path crosses what is perhaps the most beautiful 
mountain stream in Switzerland, and follows up its course for 
about a mile before diverging again to the north for Chateau d’Oex. 
The path dips, and rises again through the wood which clothes 
the bank, but is never far from the stream, which, now dashing 
over the rocks in a foaming rapid, now stealing peacefully through 
its narrowing limestone walls, is always of the same perfect colour 
-and purity. It se irresistibly to a bathe, and any one who has 
had a swim in the Hongrin on a fine summer afternoon will not 
easily forget his sensations. The other col mentioned is one hardl, 
to be recommended, though any one who wishes to make himself 
well acquainted with the mountain district from the Aigle road 
to the Col de Jaman should certainly not omit it. It is a 
long day’s walk of nine or ten hours, very hot and waterless 
in its commencement, as the northern slopes of the Valais always 
are, and with the path very difficult to find further on, over the 
immense spongy pastures that lie at the foot of the Tour d’Ai and 
Tour de Mayen—those strange twin rock-summits which so man 
travellers must have noticed from Vevey and Lausanne, but whic 
from no other point are so really imposing. There are still two 
ways of reaching the valley, over and above the ordinary level road 
from Thun—namely, by the Col de Pillon and Gsteig, or by 
Charmey and the Vallée de Vert Champ. The first of these 
is hardly in our district, but rather in that of the Diablerets, 
and is sufficiently well known. The valley of Jogne, through 
which the other road lies, is peculiar in being of all the remote 
valleys in Switzerland perhaps the least known to English 
travellers. There is a good little inn at Charmey nevertheless, and 
excellent trout-fishing in the Jogne, which is almost as beautiful 


aetream as the Hongrin. The valley is of much the same cha- 
racter as that of the Sarine, but is perhaps more perfectly virgin 
and unspoiled in its sunny pastoral peace. One thinks what a place 


this would be for a wey lesmeeet just to rest in for a week or 
so and refresh mind and body alike ; but then there are no glaciers 
and nothing approaching to a Matterhorn in the Val de Jogne, 
and these seem necessary to most Englishmen’s enjoyment of 
Switzerland. 

The two in the Sarine valley itself where au Englishman 
would be likely to stay are Chateau d’Oex and Roisiniéres. At 
each of these places there are good and cheap pensions tenanted 
during the summer months by a motley assemblage of English 
and Americans attracted to the valley by cheap living 
and healthy air. Many, and perhaps the majority, of these 


have wintered at Montreux or Clarens, and then, when the 
summer heats made the lake-side unbearable, have taken 
flight to the mountains. Some go into the Val des Ormonts, 
others to Champéry under the Dent du Midi, others to Chateau 
d’Oex. All types of character are represented at the long dinner- 
table, from the old gentleman. who tells you that he led the 
cotillon at Nice twenty years ago, and who has apparently passed 
his life wandering about the Continent ever since, down to the 
young lady fresh from the dissipations of India or Malta, who has 
only come to Switzerland because there is a younger sister whose 
health has to be looked after, and who informs you that Chateau 
d’Oex is the stupidest place she ever saw, and that she never was 
so bored in her life. And indeed no one who does not like walk- 
ing, and to whom the elements of a simple country life are not 
continually fresh and interesting, will find much to amuse him at 
Chiteau d’Oex. But it is a district rich in interesting walks, 
which are all at a comparatively low level, it is true, for the 
highest point only just exceeds eight thousand feet, but which 
make any one who will explore them acquainted with a great deal 
of beautiful country. The special features of the district are the 
wonderful panoramas obtainable from any high point. From the 
Cray, for instance, whose steep grass slopes rise just above Chateau 
d’Oex, a view can be had which must be one of the most extensive 
in Switzerland; and this though the height is only six thousand 
feet. The whole line of the Bernese Oberland from the Eiger to 
the Balmhorn, and again beyond the Gemmi to the Dent de 
Morcles, is in full view. Mont Blanc, too, is there with all his 
Aiguilles, the whole snowy mass ofa wonderful buttercup yellow 
as thesetting sun strikes it ; and just in front, peering over the lower 
ranges, are two distant white points which must be in the Zermatt 
district, and are perhaps no others than the Dent Blanche and 
the Matterhorn, Behind is the plain of Switzerland, backed by 
the Jura; and those misty lines which gleam as the sun strikes 
them are the Lakes of Neuchatel and Morat. Most of this view 
can be seen by merely rising little more than a thousand 
feet above Chateau d’Oex, and no place can be uninteresting from 
which such a view of the great snow-peaks can be obtained 
by an hour's walk. The hills themselves rise into curiously 
pear summits ; the limestone falling into shapes even more 
grotesque than usual. It is a common thing to find a hill rising 
in the usual steep grass slope from Chateau d’Oex, but cut off 
perfectly straight on the other side, so that you can lie at the top 
and lean over and look straight down a thousand feet or so. 
Then such isolated rock towers as that of the Tour d’Ai, rising 
suddenly from an ordinary slope, as if planted there by some 
gigantic hand, are common in this district. From any point on 
the other side of the valley there is a succession of these square 
rock masses to be seen at intervals along the summit of the oppo- 
site chain, Just under them are excessively steep slopes of scanty 
grass, and then a basin or hollow in the hills, where a spring 
takes its rise, flows quietly for a little way, and then in a series of 
leaps and bounds makes its way downwards to the valley. These 
aw are sometimes not very easily accessible, not sufficiently 
so to make it worth while to pasture the cattle in them, and are 
wonderfully lonely. Perhaps you hear a couple of snow-buntings 
uttering their monotonous, plaintive call above your head, and now 
and then a hawk wheels and looks down, and gives one ery ; 
but there is no other sound, and any one who knows Switzerland 
will miss the cheerful music of the cow-bells, and think that he 
never before at so low a height found so solitary a spot. Such is 
the aspect of the hills on the north side of the valley, of the ridge 
that begins with the Cray and ends with the Dent de Brenleire— 
this latter the highest point of the chain, and worth a visit if 
only for the rare flowers to be found in the Val de Morteys, one of 
these hill-basins already mentioned, which lies below its final slope 
of almost bare rock. On the other side of the valley are the 
highest points it contains, the Gummfluh and the Rubli—the first a 
grey limestone tooth over eight thousand feet high, commanding « 
wonderful view over the glaciers of the Diablerets and the Wild- 
horn, and the second offering to the enthusiastic climber the only 
chance of breaking his neck there is to be found in the district, 
These are hardly mentioned in the guide-books, but the veteran 
Gottlieb Studer instances the Gummfluh as one of the chief 
points of view in the Alps; and Mr. Ball, whose book is usually 
so full and correct where other guides break down, would do well 
to devote another page or so to these points, and to the topo- 
graphy of the district generally, in a future edition of the Alpine 
Gude. 

It is not till a comparatively late date that this valley makes its 
appearance in history. The important Roman road, leading trom 
Vv Sie (Vevey) to Vindonissa (Windisch), used not only for 
troops, but also for articles of commerce passing into and out of 
Italy by the Great St. Bernard, must have traversed the open 
country just outside the mouth of the valley; but there is no 
evidence of the Romans having explored it. The Swiss historian 
of Vaud does indeed see in Etivaz the Latin word Zstiva, and 
would no doubt infer that a cohort must have been detached from 
the legion stationed at Vindonissa to occupy this remote 
glen. This is possible, though dubious; but when the writer goes 
on to derive the name Saxiema, given to part of the ridge between 
the head of the Etivaz valley and the Val des Ormonts, from 
Saxa ima, and to recount the impression of awe he received from 
this evidence of the ubiquity of the Roman arms, he makes him- 
self a doleful }ut necessary warning to the amateur philologist, 
The first real history of Chiteau d’Oex is the usual history of 


a town gradually freeing itself, partly. by payment and partly, by 
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force, from the petty tyranny of a feudal lord. The lord in this 
case was the Count of Gruyéres, whose castle is still to be seen, 
with the village huddling close under it as if for shelter, on the 
top of an isolated mound near Bulle. Later on in those days of 
freedom we find the Chateau d’Vex citizens sometimes turbulent 
and quarrelsome enough. A quarrel between them and the 
mountaineers of Les Ormonts, ending in the summary killing and 
slaying of a number of the latter, led to the interference of 
Berne ; and Chateau d‘Oex lost a considerable slice of territory by 
way of punishment for the outrecutdance of her citizens. Nowa- 
days the peaceful business of life has sobered the people, and the 
stranger sees no traces of the old quarrelsomeness ; but they are still 
a manly and simple race, with whom it is worth while to make 
oe ager To one who has not much time to spend in the 
v the chief source of interest connected with its inhabitants | 
will be the curious mixture of languages that obtains among them. 
French is spoken in Chateau d’Uex and as far as Rougemont ; 
after that German at once begins, but the two languages still 
struggle for the mastery, and we find many places with a French 
as well as a German name. Gsteig, for instance, is also called 
Chatelet, and Saanen is also called Gessenay. The strange names 
of the mountains also seem to promise material for a philologist. 
Prah, Bimi, Sofothi (the h sounded), Vanil Noir (Vanil means 
“rock” in the Fribourg dialect), Pertaboveys—such are the 
names of a few points in the neighbourhood of Chateau d’Oex. 

It would be a good thing if an English traveller now and 
then, instead of rushing about from Chamouni to Zermatt, and 
from Zermatt to the Oberland, wou!d just explore one such river 
valley as that of the Sarine. He should do it knapsack on back, 
not walking more per diem than the distance which Mr. Ruskin 
says can be accomplished with pleasure and profit—namely, ten 
or a dozen miles—and stopping here and there to climb a moun- 
tain to get a general view anc fix the geography of the valley in 
the mind. In this way a traveller can really see, observe, and 
enjoy. He has “leisure to grow wise.” He can talk to the 
people, and, if a linguist, there will be plenty to interest him. He 

ill get fond of the river and the valley, and will begin to com- 

rehend the Switzer’s affection for his country. An Englishman 
is born anywhere—in London or in a big provincial town, 
or perhaps in some summer resort never revisited, or even 
in the colonies. How can his affections twine themselves round 
@ particular spot in the same way as do those of a Swiss? 
Get up on any point which commands a long stretch of the 
valley, say the top of the first rise from La Tine, on the 
way to the Col de Jaman, and you will see the rich and fertile 
land spread out beneath your feet, an undulating park-like valley, 
rich and prosperous, with snug little towns showing at frequent 
intervals; the mountains rising here and there to bare rock at 
their summits, but with long slopes of rich grass feeding a multi- 
tude of cows, and dotted about with chalets. For this is the real 
cheese district. Gruyéres itself is in sight on its little hill down 
the valley. Beyond it opens the plain, and through the whole 
valley runs the river like a band of silver in the sun. The river is 
not navigable till Fribourg, but it is a source of wealth neverthe- 
less, for the wood is floated down it from far up the valley, and 
here in the spring floods the flotteur has to ply his perilous trade. 
But it is its direct communication with the plain which has done 
so much for the valley. Standing on the Moléson, the last high 
point down the valley, you have all the Alps at your back, and at 
your feet the rich central plain with the blue line of the Jura on 
the further side. As a Swiss looks down the valley every inch 
of it is familiar to his eye. He has trodden every one of those 
mountain paths as a boy, hotte on back ; on that slope he watched 
the goats, a child of ten; that chalet, which is to you only a pic- 
turesque white dot above the pines, belonged to his grandfather ; 
that other is his own, and he could, if you asked him, tell you all 
about every chalet on the hill-side, and the history of its owner. 
He kuows the river, too—in what year it has been in flood, when 
drier than its wont. As you talk to him you hear the jodel echoing 
across to you from the other side of the valley. Your companion 
o his hands to his mouth and shouts back the answering cry. 

ou remember that this is the country of the Ranz des Vaches de 
Gruyéres, as is its full name, and you can realize how every inci- 
dent of this homely pastoral life is imprinted on the mind of one 
of these mountaineers, and how every spot is full of associations. 
So you can comprehend that passionate love of country which has 
made the Ranz des Vaches proverbial ; you can understand what 
his valley is to a man who was born there, who has made a home 
for himself there, and who, after seeing his children grow up round 
him, expects to die there. 


HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


MONG the things which well-bred persons are supposed to 

lmow nothing about are the mysteries of hydropathy. The 
very name has disagreeable associations. To speak of the water-cure 
seems to suggest a want of bodily cleanliness and to reflect dis- 
credit on the homely institution of the sponge-bath. Yet, by 
questioning eer more closely, one finds a large number who 
are more or Jess familiar with hydropathy, either through their 
own experience or through that of their friends. The hydropathic 
establishment is in truth a growing institution, and evidently 
answers to certain characteristic wants of the age. Within the 


| forced eve 


last twenty or thirty years the number of these establishments has | 


greatly increased. The jaded Londoner need no longer migrate 
to Germany, Switzerland, or Scotland in order to taste the tran- 

uil enjoyments of hydropathy ; he need not even travel to York- 
shire or Worcestershire. Close to his far-spreading city he may 
find establishments which offer him substantially all the advantages 
of the more remote institutions. There would seem to be some 
special virtue in the agency which the law of the adaptation of 
supply to demand is thus bringing to our very doors. 

t is easy of course to understand how these establishments, 
as _= health resorts, are becoming an important feature in 
modern life. It is a trite remark that people are nowadays living 
much too intensely, and that, as a consequence of the excessive 
speed at which they try to travel through the world, they are 
now and again to take a breathing-space. The hydro- 
pathic establishment, by inviting overworked persons to retire for 
a while to a pleasant retreat where the life is simple and all about 
them are resting too, has an obvious utility just now. Yet this 
does not account for the distinguishing features of hydropathie 
among other health resorts. The increasing use of water as a 
remedi:] principle suggests some curious reflections. It looks, 
after all, as though the morning sponging were becoming unequal 
to cope with the polluting agencies of modern life. It may very 
well be that the sooty air of London leaves a much heavier deposit 
on the bodily surfaces it reachesthan can be removed by the old 
methods of lavation. The Turkish Bath, with its shampooings 
and exudations, appears to be becoming a necessary appliance in 
hydropathic resorts; and this peculiar agency would be exactly 
fitted to counteract such influences as those just referred to. One 
may ask, too, whether many of the processes of hydropathy do not 
poiut to an increasing contamination of the internal substance of 
the organism. It is said to be the merit of the Turkish Bath that it 
removes impure and injurious matters from the blood; and this effect 
isalso aimed at with yet greater vigour in that mystery of certain 
hydropathic institutions called “ crisis.” Does this not suggest the 
observation that our hizhly artificial life tends to supply not only 
our lungs with a less pure atmosphere, but our stomachs with a 
less pure diet ? 

Such may seem to the lay mind some of the special adaptations 
of hydropathy to our present style of life. Very likely the pro- 
fessional intellect may tind our suggestions crude enough. Other 
thoughts more curious still arise in our profane unprofessional 
minds as we observe the methods resorted to by hydropathy. 
There is, one would say, something peculiarly humiliating in a 
course of hydropathic treatment. Is it not sufficiently humiliating 
to be roused out of one’s bed at an early hour on a cold winter 
morning, to be hurried by a ruthless bath attendant into a sort of 
narrow sentry-box from the sides of which the unrelenting douche 
is ready to assault one? And is it a less ignominious experience 
afterwards to subject oneself, swathed in a sheet which gives to 
the figure it encloses a curiously forlorn and even sepulchral ap- 
pearance, to the rough usage of this same bath attendant’s 
powerful muscles? Of all the operations, however, which appear 
to be titted to reduce the patient to a lowly state of mind, the packing 
is certainly the most striking. To lie on one’s back for half am 
hour or more inagloomy, badly-lit compartment with the whole trunk: 
and limbs inextricably swathed in sheets and waterproof wrappings, 
with no occupation save that of listening to the bath attendant’s 
oft-repeated and somewhat dreary jokes, and conscious of present~ 
ing to this not too sympathetic functionary a most ludicrous and 
mummy-like appearance—this must surely be one of the lowest 
forms of human degradation. These daily submissions of the body 
clearly constitute a very considerable course of self-mortification, 
not to speak of all the lesser afflictions attendant on the hydropa- 
thic establishment ; such as the rigid dieting, the lugubrious reli- 
gious ministrations, and so on. The philosophic mind may well 
ask what it is that makes people voluntarily subject them- 
selyes to so humiliating a mode of existence. We leave the 
question of the efficacy of these appliances as foreign to our discus- 
sion. Whether there is any potency in them or not, they appear 
to have a peculiar appropriateness in relation to the numerous. 
ailments that arise from habits of excessive self-indulgence. The 
state of mind grotesquely termed by the German student feline dis+ 
tress (Katzenjammer), that is to say, the remorse which follows 
gross intemperance, seems uniformly to seek a relief for itself in 
some kind of penance. The German student after his long carouse 
eats little and drinks seltzer; perhaps he even shuts himself in his 
room and reads Heine. So the London nouveaw riche who has 
plunged too deeply into the excesses of the table may find « 
fitting form of penance in the prostrations of the hydropathic esta- 
blishment. 

Such being the characteristic excellences of hydropathy, one 
is disposed to wish for a multiplication of its institutions, 
whether or not one attributes any further curative properties to 
the agencies employed. Those who share in this feeling will hear 
with regret that there seems some danger of these useful institu- 
tions failing to fulfil the functions just described. It appears to 
be difficult to keep life at the low level which the hydropathic 
restorer would prescribe. The patient soon begins to weary of the 
monotonous repetition of ablutions, while the impulses of self- 
mortification speedily exhaust themselves. Then there are the 


| friends who accompany the patient, and who are naturally unwill- 


ing to accept his present ascetic type of existence. These, during 
their sojourn at the establishment, will naturally do their best to 
introduce the levity, and even the luxury, of the outside world. 
The authorities are easily prevailed on to relax their stringent 
regulations when they find that, by so doing, they attract a new 
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class of visitors. And so it happens that the hydropathic establish- | 


ment is rapidly beizg transformed into something hardly distin- | 
ishable from a pleasure resort. Indeed in some of the places | 
ing this name in the picturesque parts of Scotland it is quite 
understood that visitors come for the most part for the sake of 
the social diversions which they offer. Most of the establish- 
ments offer the attractions of good scenery, with numerous points 
for excursions. They give their patrons ample and varied fare, 
and some will even allow them to introduce wines ad libitum. 
Their spacious grounds invite to indolent flirtation, while their 
drawing-rooms become in the evening the scene of the ordinary 
worldly gaiety. The life of these places thus becomes very much 
like the life outside. It would seem that instead of being tempo- 
rary retreats from the world, where the ill-etiects of an abuse of 
its possessions may be counteracted, they are tending to become 
the resorts of people in search of new social excitement. 
It is evident that these institutions cannot remain where they 
are. Either they must give up their pretensions to be health- 
resorts for the overworked and overfed in search of rest and an 


abstemious mode of life, or they must put a check on the jovial 
any age of many of their frequenters. As they exist now, the | 
ot of the bond fide patient is by no means an enviable one. While | 
honestly striving perhaps to fulfil the conditions of a real ascetic 
life, he finds himself confronted with all the signs of self-indul- 
gence. His very craving for repose is frustrated by the presence 
of so many boisterous young persons who keep up music and danc- 
ing to late hours, quite regardless of the wants of those for whom 
the establishment is professedly intended. If this state of things 
continues and gets worse, as it threatens to do, it is plain that 
invalids will soon learn to shun places in which their nerves | 
are jarred by the noise and commotion incident to a gathering of , 
leasure-seekers. The hydropathic establishment in its original | 
intention, as described pe would thus seem to be in serious | 
danger of collapsing. And, if so, modern society will have to do 
without one of its most wholesome correctives. Can nothing be 
done to arrest this process of degeneration ? 

The answer to this question is not a difficult one. The invasion 
of the hydropathic establishment by the tourist and the pleasure- 
seeker in general points to a want of appropriate places of recrea- 
tion and social amusement. There is re room in England for 
institutions like the Pension in Switzerland, where the pleasures 
of good scenery may be combined with those of agreeable social 
intercourse, and at a moderate price. If only they were set up at 

ints sufficiently remote from our large towns, they would pro- 

bly become the resort of pleasant and congenial people. ‘The 
tourist who wants something different from the stiffness and 
isolation of hotel life should no doubt be gratified; only he must — 
not come into competition with the invalid. The law of survival 
in the struggle for existence plainly tells very hard against the | 
invalid in our modern hydropathic establishments. The number | 
of healthy persons in quest of enjoyment is much greater than that | 
of invalids ; as a rule, too, they have more means at their disposal _ 
than their unfortunate competitors; and, lastly, they have an 
obvious advantage in being able to further their aims by dint of 
energetic and persistent clamouring. The badly equipped invalid | 
must clearly be protected in the struggle, and this can be best done | 
by a sharper demarcation of health and pleasure resorts. 

The hydropathic establishment must be preserved as long as our 
mode of life contains so many elements deleterious to our moral 
and physical organism. In addition to the fact of its providing 
useful remedies for prevalent mental and bodily disorders, the 
hydropathic establishment, by its very size, isolation, and conspicu- 
ousness, is fitted to afford a curious subject of thought to the 
spectator. He may well reflect, in view of one of these spacious 
structures, on the folly of mankind in being so eager about the ends 
of life that it is ever and again compelled to relinquish those ends 
for a time in order to recruit its overstrained energies. The 
hydropathic establishment stands out as a characteristic feature of 
contemporary life. It should be made as prominent and striking 
an object as possible consistently with its immediate aims. In 
this way it may prove a timely warning to many a roving tourist. 


LIFEBOATS, 


it may astonish a good many people to learn that during the 
twelve months which began on July 1, 1876, and ended on 
June 30, 1877, 4,164 wrecks, casualties, and collisions, involving 
injury to or loss of 5,017 vessels, occurred on or near the coasts of 
the United Kingdom. Yet that such was the number of accidents 
appears from the abstract of the Wreck Register for the period | 
above-mentioned, recently published by the Board of Trade, which, 
owing to the fact that the terrible calamities of this year have 
caused many to think more than they usually do on maritime dis- 
aster, may possibly attract some notice, but has not at present 
received more than the languid attention which is usually given 
to this yearly statement of casualties to shipping. It is indeed 
singular that the English public, so much excited by railway 
accidents, does not, except when stirred by some ae 
seem to be greatly moved by loss of lite on the coast. Fatal 
casualties at sea are however, in one respect, even more painful 
events than fatal railway accidents. If a man who is supporting | 
his family is killed in one of these, the family can, generally speak- 


| number of vessels which go to that 
_ though there are lifeboat stations near Duncansby Head, the amount 
_ of loss on the coast adjacent to it and in Moray Firth has apparently 
' been extremely small. South of this, however, along the east coast 


ing, obtain compensation from the Railway Company, so that they 
are not te want. But there ia nothing ut the work- 


house for the children of the sailor or fisherman who is drowned. 
Neither the North Sea nor the Channel can be made liable 
in damages. Yet when trading-vessels or fishing-smacks go 
ashore and some of the crews are lost, but little is usually said 
about the misfortune, while the long and minute account of 
railway accidents shows the great attention which they excite. 
How many people, for instance, gave much heed to, or now 
remember, that frightful disaster of the winter before last in the 
North Sea, by which so many lives were lost and so many families 
made destitute. Let it be hoped that this comparative apathy does 
not come from the fact that the majority of men know that they 
may possibly be in a train which has a collision with another, but 
that there is scarcely any appreciable chance of their being in a 
vessel which founders or is wrecked. 

Of course it may be said that a great proportion of the casualties 
which occur at sea are unavoidable, being due to stress of weather, 
and are therefore in a different category from those which take 
place on land. Such a statement might be partly true with regard 
to the loss of property by shipwreck, but would be to a great 
extent untrue with regard to loss of life. As it is, a very large 
number of men are saved every year from drowning by well- 
organized effort, and it is quite possible that the death-roll, 
which is still unhappily considerable, may be yet further re- 
duced ; for there is no reason for supposing that science and skill 
are exhausted, and that no further progress can be made in im- 
proving the means which exist for saving life on the coast. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that good results may follow if public 
attention is strongly directed to the frequency, not only of colli- 
sions of vessels, but also of casualties of other kinds, and if the 
extent to which the loss of life consequent on these can be 
diminished is fully realized, Fortunately, information on these 
subjects in the most accessible form has just been published, a 
number of the valuable periodical which the National Lifeboat 
Institution issue each quarter having very lately appeared. 
Everybody is aware that lifeboats render great services on the 
coast, especially in the winter; but, despite the vague admiration 
which is felt for their crews, the nature and value of these 
services are scarcely appreciated as they ought to be. 
Probably those who, without any previous knowledge of the 
matter, read this unpretending little pamphlet will learn with 
some surprise how much there is for lifeboats to do and how 
much they can achieve. On both subjects information is 
given, the first being treated in the most practical 
manner. The Board of Trade Report had stated the amount of 
disaster, but the editor of the Journal of the Institution has been 
able to improve on the official document, and to compile from the 
elaborate charts attached to it an extremely clear wreck chart of 
the British Isles, showing the places where wrecks or serious 
casualties have happened during twelve months, and also the 

ition of the lifeboat stations, the former being indicated by 

lack dots, the latter by red marks. Very thickly indeed are the 
dots clustered along the Eastern coast, while in many places the 
closeness of the red marks shows that the frequency of disasters 
has not been peculiar to one year only, but has marked many suc- 


| cessive winters and springs. In the extreme North-East, it is true, 


mishaps seem to have been few, owing probably to the small 
of the coast. Thus, 


of Scotland, the dots increase, and in the part of the Firth 


upper 
_ of Forth twenty-three casualties are nen 9 About a degree of 


latitude further south is what appears to be well-nigh the most 
disastrous seaboard in the United Kingdom. This is the small 
strip of coast lying between South Shields and Seaton Carew, in 
which Sunderland, Seaham, and Hartlepool are situated. Here life- 
boat stations are so many that the draughtsman of the map has found 
considerable difficulty in getting them all in, there being ten in about 
fifteen miles; and here the winter and spring gales seem to have 
wrought terrible mischief. At the mouth of the Humber and 
along the coast of Norfolk, especially by Hasbro’ Bank, the dots 
abound, and off the mouth of the Thames, in the space between 
the Kentish Knock and Sheerness, there seem to have been more 
casualties than in any other part of the British seas of the same 
extent. The enormous number of vessels which pass through these 
waters must, however, be taken into account; and, though they 
abound in shoals, there are probably fewer serious mis- 
haps in them proportionately than occur off Sunderland, 
Seaham, and artlepool. In the Downs and on _ the 
Goodwins there appears to have been a considerable amount 
of misfortune, though perhaps less than might have 
been expected. Between Dover and Beachy Head the black dots 
abound ; but from that place there isa marked diminution of them 
until the western side of West Bay is reached. Off Plymouth 
Harbour only five casualties are recorded, but ships proceeding to 
Falmouth had worse fortune apparently than those which were 
making for the Sound. Along the greater part of the Western coast, 
from the Land’s End to the Clyde, the ominous dots are very few 
compared with those which are so thickly strewn along the oppo- 
site coasts. It should be said, however, that there seems to have 
been a good deal of disaster in the Bristol Channel near Cardiff, 
and that nineteen vessels were damaged or lost off Holyhead. The 
Mersey and the Clyde present a happy contrast to the Thames and 
the Humber, and on the whole the number of casualties on the 
Western coast, though not actually small, appears so when con- 
trasted with the terribly numerous di which occurred on the 
Eastern shores. 
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That the loss of property occasioned by all these injuries to 
vessels and wrecks must have been very great is obvious, and it 
would naturally be supposed that the loss of life would be very 
great also. It seems, indeed, to have been very considerable, but 
not so large as might be expected. If the wreck abstract is cor- 
rect, 776 deaths were occasioned by the casualties of the period 
which has been mentioned; but it is to be observed that, had it 
not been for lifeboats, this number would probably have been more 
than doubled. In 1877 these saved 848 lives, a goodly number 
certainly. It must be borne in mind, too, that, as already 
stated, in many cases saving these lives meant saving families from 
want; and as, besides rescuing all these men, the lifeboats pre- 
vented a considerable number of fishing-boats, on which the wel- 
fare of many people depended, from being lost, it is not easy to 
form an adequate idea of the aggregate amount of good which 
must have been done. Very singular, too, is it in these days, 
when working-men haggle over every hour of their labour, to find 
how willingly the brave and skilful seamen who compose the life- 
boat crews do their very difficult and hazardous work for small 
reward. Of course they must be paid. Sailors and fishermen 
who have to toil hard for their living cannot possibly be ex- 
pected to give their time, and frequently to labour very hard and 
to undergo great exposure, for nothing ; but their pay is moderate, 
and very moderate, too, are the rewards which they receive for 
rescuing men from drowning. It is true that, if they save a ship, 
they may obtain salvage; but they are much more often able to 
save the lives of those on board vessels than to take the vessels 
into harbour or into safe waters; and saving life is—if the expres- 
sion may be allowed—much less profitable than saving property. 
Yet, however trying and dangerous the work may be, however 
clear it may be that there will be no salvage, there never seems to 
be an instant’s hesitation about going out. 

A remarkable instance of this readiness, which occurred during 
the present year, is recorded in the Lifeboat Institution’s Journal. 
On April 24 a barque went ashore off Arklow. The lifeboat 
crew, after being out all night, got near her in the morning; but, 
owing to exhaustion, such as the hardiest men must sometimes 
feel, and to the very heavy sea which was running, could not get 
close to her. They therefore took the boat back to Arklow. A 
fresh crew immediately manned her, and succeeded, with much 
difficulty and at considerable risk, in reaching the wreck, whence 
they took the fifteen men who were on board her safely ashore. 
Now it is clear that in this case the second crew must have been 
aware how arduous and how dangerous was the work before them, 
and also that there was no chance of salvage. Yet they hesitated 
not a moment. It may be said that they had before them the 
prospect of saving life; but unfortunately men do not always 
show such readiness to save the lives of others at the risk of their 
own. The conduct of these brave seamen was an admirable 
example of the spirit which animates the crews who every year 
rescue so many shipwrecked mariners. 

Very admirable, then, are the services recorded in the periodical 
of the Lifeboat Institution, and attention cannot be too strongly 
drawn to them and to the results which the Institution has achieved. 
Most men have a vague idea that a good many vessels are lost and 
injured every year, and that lifeboat crews are very courageous, 
but they never realize the wonderful amount of disaster at sea or 
the extent to which the loss of life which that disaster might 
produce is diminished. As has been shown, the number of people 
who are drowned off the coast in twelve months would perhaps 
be more than doubled if it were not for the lifeboats. Such a 
fact is more worthy of consideration than many of those which 
are very loudly trumpeted, and the possibility of achieving yet 
more is also well worthy of consideration. What the Lifeboat 
Institution has done is wonderful; but it may be able to carry 
its beneficent work further—to save even more lives, and to 
preserve more vessels from destruction. The present lifeboats 
show the results of remarkable ingenuity and skill; but a steam 
lifeboat designed with great care is now being constructed which 
may be found to be far superior to any of those propelled by oars. 
If this vessel proves successful, a great step will have been 
made; but a glance at the wreck chart of that terrible Eastern 
coast the dangers of which have been spoken of will show that to 
replace the boats now stationed on the worst parts of the seaboard 
by steam launches will be a very onerous undertaking. If this or 
any other improvement should be shown to be desirable, it is cer- 
tainly more likely to be made possible if public attention is di- 
rected to the matter. Let it be hoped, then, that the great calami- 
ties which have occurred, widely different though they are from 
most of the casualties in which lifeboats are of service, may, owing 
to the deep impression they have produced, cause maritime disasters 
of all kinds to attract fuller notice than has usually been given to 
them. The courageous efforts of the lifeboat crews deserve better 
recognition than they receive. The admirable Institution which 
employs them cannot but be benefited if the great services which 
it now renders, and the yet ter services which it may render 
in the future, are more y and clearly understood, 


LORD PENZANCE AND THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


us Long Vacation has afforded Lord Penzance leisure and | 

| viously treading on dangerous ground—namely, the procedure of 
a court with which he had no special connexion. He had, there- 
somewhat unexpected and very vigorous | fore, to rely on the authorities, and stated that, with the exception 


opportunity for the composition of an elaborate and learned 
e powers and proceedings of the Court over which 


vindication of t 
presides against the 


he 


onslauguu made thereon by the Lord Chief Justice of England 
last August. As we then predicted, Mr. Edwards of Prestbury 


, is to be left in peace until the Court of Appeal has worked 


through a long list of cases which stand before Martin y, 
Mackonochie ; but Lord Penzance availed himself last Saturday 
of the fact that Mr. Edwards’s case stands for judgment to enter ° 
an urgent protest against the action of the Queen’s Bench Division, 
which practically prohibits him, as matters now stand, from allot- 
ting to Mr. Edwards the punishment which he obviously considers 
his due. Of course Lord Penzance’s utterances are not an actual 
and effective judgment, inasmuch as, despite all his protesting, he 
bowed to the authority of the Queen’s Bench, apparently in the 
belief that the Court of Appeal would shortly see him 
righted; but the matter has now assumed such a personal 
aspect, and the issue involved is of such paramount import- 
ance, that, having at the time reproduced and commented on 
the Lord Chief Justice’s view of the question, we feel bound 
to notice what the person who is, with one exception, 
most interested in the eventual result has to say on the 
subject. It was singularly fortunate for Lord Penzance 
that he had an opportunity like that afforded by Combe »v. 
Edwards for bringing forward arguments in support of his own 
judgment. The more important points on which the Lord Chief 
Justice impugned the sentence in Martin v. Mackonochie were 
not touched upon by Mr. Mackonochie’s counsel, and therefore not 
argued by those who represented Lord Penzance in the Queen’s 
Bench. The conclusions at which the Lord Chief Justice arrived— 
first, that the practice of the ecclesiastical courts did not warrant 
the issue of a monition to abstain from specified acts for the 
future, in addition to awarding punishment for such acts in the 
past, and, secondly, that even where such monitions may lawfully 
issue as a substantive, if mild, form of punishment, they were mere 
bruta fulmina, incapable of being in any way enforced—were evolved 
out of his Lordship’s inner consciousness, and will therefore have 
for the first time to be met by Lord Penzance’s representatives on 
the appeal. These gentlemen now have their brief fully and most 
ably prepared by Lord Penzance himself; and the form in which 
this has been done has also the advantage of prepossessing the 
minds of the Judges of Appeal with a permanent and lucid 
synopsis of the arguments and authorities which will be presented 
for their consideration. 

To turn to Lord Penzance’s apology—if apology that can be 
termed which is couched in terms of indignant remonstrance and 
refutation, tinged with a delicate vein of satire and dubiously 
sincere complimént—we proceed to state the main points on which 
the Lord Chief Justice and Lord Penzance so directly differ, and 
to summarize the arguments by which each of the contending 
judges persuades himself, and would fain persuade the world, 
that he, and he alone, is in the right. 

In the first place, the Lord Chief Justice said that a monition, 
in the sense of a warning not to do any specified act, is unknown 
to the ecclesiastical law asa punishment. Distinguishing ecclesi- 
astical proceedings into civil and criminal, he lays down that in 
both classes monitions analogous to the interlocutory orders made 
by civil courts during the progress of a suit may be issued com- 
manding the person to whom they are directed to conform to 
certain rules of procedure necessary for the conduct of the 
cause; and he also recognized the existence of a monition 
in the nature of an injunction, as the legitimate and na- 
tural result of a civil ecclesiastical proceeding, where the 
object cannot be otherwise attained. But, in criminal pro- 
ceedings in the ecclesiastical courts, the only monition which 
the Lord Chief Justice considered could form part or the whole 
of the ultimate punishment inflicted was that “admonition 
or monition ” which is merely the censure or rebuke administered 
by the judge, and is akin to the “caution” with which a police 
magistrate discharges a prisoner. He emphatically denied the 
power of any court, ecclesiastical or lay, to anticipate the 
future in passing sentence for what has been done in the past. 
“No one has a right,” he says, “to presume, when an offence 
has been committed, that the offender, having undergone his 
punishment, will again offend”; and in truth there is some- 
thing incongruous in the idea of a punishment which merely con- 
sists in telling a man not to break the law—an obligation resting 
on him as much before as after such an injunction. But the moni- 
tion in Mr. Mackonochie’s case was no mere piece of benevolent 
advice or caution; it was appended to another and definite sen- 
tence ; and upon a subsequent act of disobedience to it Mr. Mac- 
konochie was, by means of a process which the Lord Chief Justice 
stigmatized as “summary ”—an expression for which Lord Pen- 
zance would substitute that of “speedy and inexpensive”—sus- 
pended for three years. 

To this course of proceeding the Lord Chief Justice opposed 
two objections. First, that a monition in a penal suit, while, if 
pronounced as a definitive sentence, it carries with it no ulterior 
consequences, cannot be more effective when appended to a defini- 
tive sentence awarding a specific punishment; and, secondly, that, 
though suspension or deprivation was admittedly within the juris- 
diction of ecclesiastical courts, it could only be inflicted as the 
sentence of the court after a full hearing with all due legal formali- 
ties, and was certainly not awardable on a proceeding as for 
contempt. 

On the first of these points the Lord Chief Justice was ob- 
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‘of two cases in the Privy Council, the authority of which he 


declined to recognize,no precedent or warrant could be found for 
the conjunction of actual punishment with a monition in- 
tended to restrain a delinquent from certain specific acts in 
the future, or for the treating a breach of such a monition 
asa contempt. Now here Lord Penzance’s answer is a palpable 
hit. After repeating the Lord Chief Justice’s words expressing 
the above conclusion, Lord Penzance proceeds, “I shall pre- 
sently show that the Lord Chief Justice is wholly mistaken in 

int of fact, and that, for want of acquaintance with what has 
en usual in the Ecclesiastical Courts, he has been led to de- 
nounce as a modern usurpation by the Privy Council a practice 
which has the authority of the most learned judges who have ever 
presided in the Ecclesiastical Courts, including the distinguished 
names of Dr. Lushington, Sir John Nicoll, and Lord Stowell.” 
Lord Penzance next proceeded to show, by way, so to speak, of 
damaging the Lord Chief Justice’s credit, that his Lordship had 
misapprehended the drift of the two Privy Council judgments to 
which he had referred, inasmuch as in those cases no punishment 
had in the first instance been awarded save the monition, and the 
subsequent sentences of suspension ha been inflicted for breach of 
that monition. But this did not affect Lord Penzance's argument, 
for he ran off the reel a whole string of indisputable cases where 
monitions had been appended to other sentences, constituting, as 
he triumphantly said at the close, “a series of cases beginning as 
early as 1804,in which the practice of passing a sentence of 

unishment and adding thereto a monition or injunction to abstain 
a the like offence in future has been adopted and acted upon 
throughout the century, and by the most eminent judges who have 
presided in the Arches Court during that period of time” ; a period 
which, it is incidentally remarked, covers the whole time during 
which any reports of ecclesiastical cases exist. So far, then, as the 
practice of the ecclesiastical courts, which the Lord Ghief Justice 
took upon himself to expound, is concerned, he is shown to 
have been entirely wrong; and yet this branch of his judgment 
rested entirely on the absence of any of those precedents which 
Lord Penzance has produced in abundance. 

But when Lord Penzance comes to deal with the question 
of the enforcing of such monitions his argument is far less 
convincing. The Lord Chief Justice, it will be remem- 
bered, denied tm toto the legality, in a guasi-criminal suit, of 
any proceeding which, in the nature of an injunction, held penal 
consequences in terrorem over the head of a delinquent. The 
law, according to his view, is strong enough to punish any offence 
when it has been committed ; and it is needless to anticipate the 
occurrence of the offence. The method of procedure usually con- 
sidered to be applicable to cases where a monition was disregarded 
was, to signify to the Court of Chancery that the offender was 
contumacious, whereupon that court caused him to be arrested and 
imprisoned until his contempt was purged by submission. The 
statute giving power to do this was 53 George III. c. 127. 
But the Lord Chief Justice convincingly pointed out that, in 
abolishing the power of excommunication for contempt of the 
lawful decrees and orders of an ecclesiastical court and substi- 
tuting for it the procedure above mentioned, the Act of George III. 
specially preserves the power of excommunication, with a super- 
added punishment of six months’ imprisonment, where the judg- 
ment of the court is a definitive sentence, or interlocutory decree 
having the force and effect of a definitive sentence, pronounced as 
a spiritual censure for offences of ecclesiastical cognizance. 
From this fact he deduced the natural conclusion that the lawful 
decrees and orders of the court and the definitive sentences 
pronounced as ecclesiastical censures do not mean one and the same 
thing, and that the former must be referred to decisions in civil 
causes and those interlocutory monitions to which we have 
before referred, the latter to those in criminal causes, to which 
therefore no ulterior consequences attach. To answer this Lord 
Penzance is, in default of authority, reduced to argument. One 
case he certainly does cite in which sentence of excommunication 
was passed for disobedience to a monition. But he seeks to aceount 
for the absence of precedent by saying that such matters, “in- 
volving the mere exercise by the court of its ordinary powers for 
enforcing obedience to its decrees, would not furnish matter for a 
report.” He then refers to the statute quoted by the Lord Chief 
Justice, and seeks to put upon it a different construction, inter- 
preting “ lawful orders and decrees” to mean those pronounced in 
penal es well as civil causes. Here we venture to prefer 
the authority and argument of the Lord Chief Justice. As if 
he felt that he had not quite made good his ground, Lord 
Penzance ridicules the idea of a monition which is a 
mere empty threat and cannot be enforced, apparently for- 
getting that it is in the option of the Court under the statute 
of George III. whether it will adopt the measure of excommuni- 
cation and imprisonment, or resort to the expedient of admonition, 
with or without such other punishment as it unquestionably has 
power to award; and also that the power of punishing for contempt 
other than that committed in face of the Court is by no means 
inherent in all courts. The argument adduced by Lord Penzance 
that ‘the powers and office of the spiritual courts are correctional and 
disciplinary,” and that “ Poets and professed object of these 
criminal suits isnot to deterothers, butto enforce upon the defendant 
himself pro salute anime a course of conduct no longer open to eccle- 
siastical censure,” may show excellent ground for entrusting further 
powers to the ecclesiastical courts, but does not by any means prove 
thatthey possessthem. Itmi 
be pro salute anime of the defendant, and would certainly prevent 


his offending again if he were burnt, the ecclesiastical courts have 
ower to send him to the stake. Lastly, waxing desperate, Lord 
enzance dashes into an admission which seems fatal to this 
branch of his case. Referring briefly to former expressions on an- 
other occasion as showing the right of ecclesiastical courts to sus- 
pend for contempt, Lord Penzance states boldly that “ the sentence 
of suspension in Mr, Mackonochie’s case was intended to be passed 
not only for his contempt in disobeying the monition, but also for 
his breach of the ecclesiastical laws in the repetition of his original 
offence.” Some regard for space restrains us from commenting on 
Lord Penzance’s former dissertations; it is quite enough to deal 
with his present utterances. We may, however, suggest that 
in the view which the Lord Chief Justice has in our opinion 
fairly established, that an ecclesiastical court has no inherent or 
statutory power to punish as for contempt by the more usual 
method of fine or imprisonment, the breach of a monition in the 
sense of a criminal sentence, it is scarcely conceivable that such 
court should have jurisdiction to inflict for contempt a penalty 
which, involving as it does the forfeiture of a freehold, far exceeds 
that which any other court has ever assumed the right to impose. 

But, leaving the question of contempt altogether, Lord 
Penzance asserts the right of an ecclesiastical court to pro- 
nounce, without regular trial, that which is the heaviest sen- 
tence it can award after all legal formalities have been gone 
through. On this, which is the second of the points we proposed 
to consider, we have but to refer to the Tord Chief Justice’s 
judgment, the division he there makes of ecclesiastical causes into 
summary and plenary, and the authorities he quotes as to the 
nature and essentials of each of these classes, to see at once that, 
according to well-established rules of practice, deprivation or sus- 
pension can only take place after all the forms of a plenary suit 
have been accomplished. The two cases in the Judicial Committee, 
even if they have that authority which the Lord Chief Justice 
denies to them, do not go to support Lord Penzance’s position, in- 
asmuch as there the proceedings were based on the idea of con- 
tempt, and not on that of an original proceeding for a specitic 
offence. Lord Penzance puts forward again in a subsidiary and 
tentative mauner that argument ab convententi which the Lord 
Chief Justice so bitterly condemned when advanced before him in 
the Queen’s Bench. Very possibly no actual injustice accrued to 
Mr. Mackonochie ; he unquestionably might have appeared, as he 
did before the Privy Council when cited in similar form, and have 
met the charge against him; but if Mr. Mackonochie was advised, 
as according to Sir Alexander Cockburn he might rightly have been, 
that any sentence passed by the court for contempt would be nuga~ 
tory, and that, if the proceedings were founded on a substantive 
offence, the wrong course was being adopted, he was clearly under 
no obligation to waive the irregularity and remedy the blunders 
of his opponents by appearing. But this is not the question. The 
rigid rules which are intended tosecure a fair trial for every one 
charged with an offence rendering him liable to punishment may 
occasionally lead to the escape of an obviously guilty person; but 
they prevent the conviction of many innocent ones; and as long 
as with this intent they are retained as part of the law of the 
land, no tribupal is at liberty to set itself above the law. Lord 
Penzance compares law to the handmaid of Justice, and objects 
to mistress and maid being dressed alike in the robe of intlexi- 
bility. But, to carry his Lordship’s parallel further, the maid 
has the key of the wardrobe ; and, if she chooses that her mistress 
shall wear an inflexible dress, wear it she must. 

We have left ourselves scarcely any room to treat of the 
other question as to whether the Queen’s Bench Division has 
in this instance rightly exercised its power of prohibition. That 
it can prohibit Lord , tet if he acts without jurisdiction or 
exceeds his jurisdiction is unquestionable. Whether it could 
prohibit the Privy Council is another and a far more difficult 
question, which will have to be decided should it ever arise. 
The main argument against such a right existing is that, the 
Queen herself constituting the court in the case of the Judicial 
Committee, the prohibition would have to be addressed person- 
ally to her, and that Her Majesty would be liable to attachment if 
she disregarded it. The issue at point in the present case is 
whether the suspension of Mr. Mackonochie was altogether out- 
side the jurisdiction of Lord Penzance, or whether a result which 
might have been perfectly well attained by one course of procedure 
has been compassed by another. That Lord Penzance, or his 
predecessor, could, either on the original proceedings or in a 
subsequent suit, have suspended Mr. Mackonochie, is beyond 
question ; and, this being so, it would seem that the means by 
which he is suspended must be only a question of procedure of the 
court suspending him, as to which a lies, but not prohibition. 
If the judge of a court subject to sort of supervision by the 
High Court were to refuse to swear a jury, or hear witnesses 
or counsel, and were to decide the cause out of his own head, 
no one would dream of saying that prohibition was the remedy, if 
the subject-matter of the cause were within the jurisdiction of the 
eccentric judge. Two things only can be looked at in a prohibition 
case—the subject-matter and the result. If the jurisdiction 
covers these, no prohibition will lie, and such would seem to be 
the case here. It may be mentioned that with regard to the future 
the question as to the power of an ecclesiastical court to punish 
for contempt is settled by the Public Worship Act. 
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FOREIGN COMPETITION IN THE COTTON TRADE. 


pT prec ELLISON AND CO. have just issued their annual 
review of the cotton trade for the yearending with September 
last. This document is always full of valuable and instructive 
information. Nowhere else, since the discontinuance of Mr. Ott 
Trinnpler's publication, are there to be found trustworthy statistics 
of the world’s production and consumption of cotton. But this year 
tle review is specially interesting, since it deals directly with the 
uestion, so much discussed of late, of foreign competition in 
the trade. It will be in the recollection of our readers that during 
the recent strike and lock-out in Lancashire the millowners main- 
tained that foreign competition had become so seriously formid- 
able that, in order to make head against it, a reduction in the cost of 
production was indispensably nec The operatives denied 
the assertion, and contended that the evil was over-production ; 
for which reason they recommended a shortening of the hours of 
labour. Messrs. Ellison and Co. unhesitatingly declare themselves 
of the opinion of the employers, and they cite statistics in 
support of their position. rom these it appears that in 1860 
Great Britain consumed—that is to say, spun, or spun and wove, 
for the word “ consumption ” has here a special signification— 
49°4 per cent. of the total quantity of raw cotton worked up 
throughout the civilized world; in other words, roughly speak- 
ing, the turn-out of British mills was equal to the turn-out 
of those of the United States and the Uontinent of Europe. 
In the following ten years occurred the War of Secession. The 
cultivation of the cotton-plant was for a while stopped in the 
Southern States, the manufacture was disorganized all over the 
Union, and heavy duties, making all commodities dear, added 
their disturbing influence to the withdrawal of labour from peaceful 
pursuits, It is not surprising, therefore, that, in spite of the 
growth of industry upon the Continent, this country preserved 
fairly well its position during the decade. Accordingly we find 
that in 1870-71 its share in the total consumption was 47°9 per 
cent., against 49°4 per cent. in 1860, But in the eight years which 
have since elapsed a great change has been wrought. Peace and 
order have been re-established in the United States, and, as a 


natura] consequence, the cotton manufacture, which had remained | 


stationary in the previous ten years, extended and developed itself 
under the influence of a protective system which rigorously ex- 
cludes all foreign competition. There has also been continuous 
ag upon the Continent of Europe. And, most remarkable of all, 
ndia, which in 1860 had no place in the table we are analysing, in 

the year just closed manufactured nearly a quarter of a million of 
bales, or 3'1 per cent. of the total consumption of the world. The 
result is that Great Britain in the year just ended claims only 
40°6 per cent. of the total consumption; that is to say, only a 
traction over two-fifths, against all but one-half eighteen years 
ago. The remarks of Messrs. Ellison and Co. on these figures are 
worth quoting in full, They say:— Our spinners and manu- 
facturers are not afraid of foreign competition at home. They 
know that the quantity of American and other foreign products 
imported into England is a mere trifle, and can never assume 
serious proportions. But what they are afraid of is the com- 

tition of America, the Continent, and India in outside markets. 
The total annual consumption of cotton in Great Britain may be 
roughly stated at 1,250,000,000 Ibs. About one-fifth is worked into 
goods suitable for home consumption; the remaining four-tifths 
are converted into goods suitable for export. Our manufacturers 
have no fear of foreign competition in respect of the 250 
millions consumed at home, but they have very grave fears indeed 
in respect of the 1,000 millions sent abroad.” 

The first observation to be made on this passage and the statistics 
on which it is founded is that in the nature of things it is not to 
be expected that England should continue for all time to manu- 
facture cotton for the whole of the rest of the world. The growth 
of industry abroad is a necessary consequence of an accumu- 
lation of wealth, and this growth would naturally be in the 
branches longest established and best known. England was the first 
country to establish the cotton manufacture. The rapidity of its ex- 
pansion, the vast proportions it assumed, and its great protitableness, 
attracted the attention of the world. Like a work of the Genii, it 
grew up in a single lifetime and overshadowed the earth. It was 
studied, reported upon, imitated. Legislatures nursed it, English 
skill was bribed to tend it, English machinery was exported to 
carry it on. In the United States and in India, more particularly, 
there was a combination of favourable circumstances to further 
it. The raw material is produced in both countries, and iron and 
coal are at hand to work it. To the one, moreover, a constant 
stream of emigration carries European skill and experience ; 
while community of language, race, and, to a large extent, of 
institutions, also promotes a flow of English capital. The other 
is » dependency of England, assured of the protection of English 


power, and possessing cheap labour. Instead, then, of being | 


surprised that England manufactures now only two-fifths of 


the world’s total against almost one-half eighteen years ago, the 


wonder really is that she has held her ground so well against 
her rivals. But, further, last year was peculiarly disastrous to 
the English cotton trade. 
falling-off in the quantity of the raw material worked up, to the 
extent of eighty million pounds, or almost one-sixteenth. From 


the close of the Franco-German war to the end of 1876-7 there | 


There was an extraordinary and abrupt | 


was a steady increase of consumption; last year there was the | 


abrupt decrease we have mentioned. The experience of a single 


a conclusion as Messrs. Ellison and Oo. build _ it. Had they 
taken any one of the preceding five years, the decline of the 
English manufacture would be far less apparent. We do not for 
@ moment dispute that England is gradually ceasing to be equal as 
a cotton manufacturer to all the rest of the world put together. 
On the contrary, for the reasons already stated, we think it inevit- 
able that other manufacturing countries must more or less grow at 
her expense. All we say is that the statistics cited above do 
not prove that we are being beaten in the race. As a matter of 
fact, Messrs. Ellison and Co. themselves show that complaints are 
as loud on the Continent and in the United States as they are 
at home of the unprofitableness of the trade—with this difference, 
that foreigners throw the blame on English over-production. 
Messrs. Ellison and Co. dispose of this complaint by showing that 
foreigners continue to increase their production. But, as we have 
already pointed out, the very same objection might have been urged 
against our own manufacturers twelve months ago. In fact, it is 
the invariable practice in all trades to go on producing long after 
the markets are glutted. That foreign manufacturers are doing so 
now seems demonstrable, as also that there must be a collapse on their 
= before very long, unless there is a sudden revival of demand. 
ncreased exportation from the United States — nothing to the 
contrary. Firms that were really bankrupt kept up an excessive 
export to the East from this country by the aid of improper 
advances from the banks. The same may be goingon now in the 
United States. To say the least, the figures which so alarm Messrs. 
Ellison and Co. admit of another interpretation than the seve- 
rity of foreign competition, From the nature of her trade this 
country feels a falling-off of demand sooner than most others. As 
the extract above quoted tells us, four-fifths of our manufactures 
are sent abroad, and for the most part to very poor communities— 
India, China, South America, and the less civilized countries gene- 
rally. A stroke of adversity tells more heavily upon these, atfects 
more immediately their purchasing power, than would be the case 
with a European people. Our competitors, on the contrary, manu- 
facture principally, if not exclusively, for the home market. It is 
to be expected, therefore, on general grounds, that the English 
cotton industry should be the first to succumb under an extreme 
depression of trade. But at the present moment there are special 
reasons why this should be the case, in the famines in India, China, 
and Brazil, the low Nile in Egypt, and the downfall of Turkey. 
Another table proves that it is not foreign competition, in the 
sense of ability to meet our manufacturers in neutral markets, 
which these latter have to fear, but the success of protective tariffs 
in building up native industries in the countries where they are 
maintained. The distinction is material. We find from the table 
referred to that the exports from this country to France, Germany, 
Austria, Holland, Belgium, and Italy, while they have increased 
somewhat in the interval, are now a trifle less than they were 
in 1861. Practically, that is to say, the increased production of 
cotton goods, due to the growth of population and wealth in those 
countries during seventeen years, must be set down to the native 
looms. This view of the case is confirmed by the fact that, 
while we with difficulty hold our ground, the out-turn of 
the native factories is steadily increasing. But it is to be 
noted that these countries are not exporters to any consi- 
derable extent, and that they maintain their ground only by 
means of protection. In the case of the United States we 
have practically been driven out of the market, and they 
are increasing their exports. The latter fact, however, may 
mean no more than this, that the home market is glutted, and 
that manufacturers will submit to any sacrifice to reduce their 
stocks. We know that the depression in the United States 
has been even more severe than with us, and it is notorious that 
a losing trade may be kept up for a time by artificial expedients. 
It remains to be seen whether this export trade will be able to 
sustain itself. In any case, the success of protection in found- 
ing native manufactures is proved, and must be reckoned with. 
It is demonstrable that in the instance of the Continental countries 
this success is really impoverishing, since it diverts capital and 
labour from industries for which those countries are suited to 
one which can be kept alive only by cockering. Even in the 
United States, where sooner or later natural advantages would 
have established the menufacture, the forcing process has been 
injurious. But that does not mend matters. Foreizn nations 
have created the industry, and mean to preserve it. It is impor- 
tant that our manufacturers should clearly understand this, should 
realize to themselves what is actually going on—namely, that by 
prohibitive tarifis civilized and wealthy markets are being closed 
against them, and they are being driven to seek fresh outlets in 
the backward parts of the earth. It is quite evident that mere 
reduction of the cost of production is powerless against 
protection. When, for example, protective duties of forty per 
cent. are imposed, economies in machinery and in modes of work- 
ing which are introduced here may be adopted by our rivals also. 
It is only in cutting down wages that we can hope to escape being 
instantly copied by others; but a permanent reduction of wages to 
the extent of forty per cent., or even half that amount, is obvious] 
impossible. If, indeed, English prosperity is really at an end, 
it is impossible to say what reduction may not have to be ac- 
cepted. But because we have suffered five years of depression 
which our competitors have fully shared, we are not prepared to 
believe that English prosperity is at an end; and ifit is not, wages 
in the cotton trade cannot be kept below the level of other in- 
dustries, For their own interests as well as for the sake of harmony 


year, however, is hardly a sufficiently broad foundation for such | between employers and employed, it is important that manufac- 
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turers should rightly understand the difficulty against which they 
have to contend. Their true policy is to accept as inevitable 
their exclusion from the protected countries, to seek new markets 
elsewhere, and in the meantime to abstain from unnecessarily in- 
creasing their producing capacity. 


REVIEWS. 


FINLAY’S HISTORY OF GREECE.* 


ih is by publications such as the one before us that the Clarendon 
Press pre-eminently vindicates its claim to be regarded as a 
literary institution of national importance, and fairly entitles itself 
to the gratitude of a whole generation of students, Like the great 
historian of the Roman Empire, with whom in more respects 
than one it is no empty compliment to compare him, the late 
Mr. Finlay had the rare good fortune to live to complete the 
chief work of his life; but the additional gratification was denied 
him of bringing out in a collected form the whole series of 
which it consists, and which in his later years he had revised and 
enlarged with untiring energy. But at least he had gone far to 

repare for himself the best monument of his literary life and 
eos and since his lamented death in 1876—whieh passed all 
but unnoticed in the very quarter where his services should have 
most naturally found a fitting record—no time has been lost in 
lacing his great work in its entirety, as revised and supplemented 
[ himself, and edited by a both competent and modest hand, 
within the reach of every good library. The historian’s own 
library in the quiet house immediately beneath the Acropolis, with 
its rich stores of constantly accumulated materials of historical 
research, and its relics of the bygone days of early Philhellenism, 
knows its master no more; and it is to be regretted that an oppor- 
tunity should not have been found for transferring so unique an 
historical collection to some English academical home. Meanwhile 
his literary fame, of which he himself spoke so slightingly, is 
secure. It is true that if at Athens you ask some extremely 
intelligent Minister or ex-Minister (for a — many per- 
sons there are or have been Ministers) what he remembers of 
Finlay, the chances are that you will be told how he was toomuch 
of a recluse to be able to unravel the warp and woof of Hellenic 
politics, and too uncatholic an observer of all the flies hemere that 
are blown down olus Street to correct with their aid the 
opinions he had formed within his own learned walls. The 
Greeks, like all very young and very free peoples, are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to foreign criticism ; and there is justice in one 
of the prefatory remarks of the most recent work of an eminent 
native historian of Greece (Professor Paparrigopoulo), to the effect 
that from certain points of view it needs a Greek to write 
the history of his native land. But it is painful to 
find an English writer echoing the charge brought in 
Greece against Finlay’s always candid, if sometimes caustic, 
pen, that it was filled with the gall of hatred inst 
the people of which he, if any man, had earned the right of being 
the critic. With the whole of his work before us, we may freel 
avow our belief in the thorough honesty of the spirit whic. 
animates it. His bitterness is no doubt often excessive, and at 
times offends against the laws of good literary taste; but 
its root is not personal malignity (though Mr. Finlay had good 
cause for nursing Peer ene’ of his own), but moral indignation ; 
and his sarcasm is distributed with much impartiality between the 
citizens of his adopted home and his own countrymen. For 
popularity or favour he certainly did not write, and if his last 
2 Ame are in many respects the reverse of complimentary to the 
insight and integrity of Hellenic politicians, neither are they to be 
numbered among the records of Bavarian unselfishness or of British 
diplomatic skill. He writes without an atom of reverence for the 
late Lord Russell as a Foreign Minister, and scarcely shrinks from 
making a mock of Mr. Gladstone himself ; while the last foreign poli- 
tician of any note mentioned in these volumes, Count Sponneck, is 
described by him with the most unmitigated frankness as “ the 
most ignorant statesman, and the greatest political nuisance, which 
the influence of the three protecting Powers ever brought into 
Greece.” The tone and peg of his mind undoubtedly inclined 
him, if not to pessimism, at least to despondency in his views of 
affairs and men around him; but it cannot have been self-interest 
only which made him cling to Greece after he had returned to it, 
and for the second time identified himself with its destinies. In 
his later years he came to look back with a sense of keen disap- 
pointment upon the hopes which animated Canning in 1825 ; 
and speaking of his own book he says that “it has been its 
melancholy task to record the errors and the crimes of those who 
governed Greece much oftener than their merits or virtues.” This 
spirit, in whatever d justified, gives his work a — tone 
to which he had hardly the literary skill to give the Tacitean force 
of effective sarcasm; but though this must be admitted with | 
regret, it may, we think, at the same time be averred that his re-— 
putation as an historian will in the end gain more than it has lost | 
trom his fearless dis: of susceptibilities which it would have 
been easy enough to lull in comfortable flattery. 


“ A History of Greece from its Conquest b, 
Time. By George Finlay, LL.D. Edit 
Oxford ; Clarendon Press. 


the Romans to the Present | 
by H. F. Tozer. 7 vols. 


We cannot of course undertake to review even the leading 
features of so vast and voluminous a work, which surveys the 
successive phases of a history extending over more than 
two thousand years; and we must confine ourselves, after 
noticing certain points which the partial reperusal of its earlier 
volumes has again brought prominently before us, to touching in 
particular on the contents and spirit of the a cha) 
ters which are now for the first time given to the world. We 
have already observed that, so far as we have had an opportunity 
of judging, the editor, Mr. Tozer, has done his work unobtrusively 
and well. His own geographical and ethnological knowledge 
has enabled him to add many useful notes as occasion required, 
and to keep the reader alive to the doubtfalness of such questions 
as that of the earliest Slavonic settlements in the Pelo- 
ponnese (see note to i. 338). At the same time Mr. Tozer has 
diligently availed himself of more recent French, and especially 
German, publications on the history of Greece and the Greeks, 
both medieval and modern ; including the work of Hertzberg now 
in course of publication, and the admirable narrative of the Greek 
Revolution by Kar] Mendlessohn, which, on account especially of 
its lucid exposition of the diplomatic history of the subject, would 
well repay translation. We should have welcomed from a student 
like Mr. Tozer a more complete list of the materials of modern 
Greek history than is given in the recent short, but lucidly 
arranged, work of Schmeidler on the history of the kingdom of 
Greece; and it may perhaps be worth noticing that this book it- 
self contains a section worthy of attention, illustrating on the autho- 
rity of a qualified military observer (Lieutenant von Rundstett) 
the relations between the Greek army and its organization, and the 
revolution which cost King Otho his throne. 

No division of Finlay’s work better exhibits the freedom and 
breadth of view possessed by its author than its first volume, the 
“ History of Greece under the Romans.” The great double problem 
of later Hellenic history—the decay and the survival of the 
Hellenic nationality—had here to be examined largely in defi- 
ance of prejudiced or ignorant witnesses, and without an undue 
deference to the impressions created by the great modern eulogist 
of the Roman imperial system in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era. In contrast with Gibbon—who held that “if a man 
were called to fix the period in the history of the world during 
which the condition of the human race was most happy and pros- 
perous, he would without hesitation name that which elapsed 
from the death of Domitian to the accession of Commodus "— 
Finlay points out how and exceptional, so far as 
Greece is concerned, are the signs of amelioration in the con- 
dition of its inhabitants in this much-vaunted period. 
Pausanias is a sufficient witness to the depopulation of Greece 
which continued during the two ensuing centuries. Indirectly, 
no doubt, this gradual depopulation of the land—which was, in 
the touching words of its living native historian, being deprived 
of its children like Niobe—and the diminution of its wealth, 
brought with them a compensatory advantage in the decrease of 
slavery, which advanced still further during the destructive 
ravages of the barbarians. That Greece should have succeeded in 
driving back these invaders, and in preserving her population free 
from the admixture of so foreign an element, is an incontestable 
proof of the vitality of her national impulses, and perhaps (es 
Finlay thinks) of her political institutions, but not of the advan- 

s of her connexion with the Roman Empire. And that pro- 
ceeding, which may be truly said to mark the first real revival of 
a common Hellenic national life, was very far from being an 
ee in, or even an anticipation of, a measure of imperial 
policy. The most important stage in the history of the Greeks 
since the death of Alexander was the adoption of Christianity by 
the Hellenic race, and the organization by the Greeks of a 
Christian Church, before the Christian religion became the religion 
of the Empire. Of all ecclesiastical creations known to the history 
of the world, that of the Greek Church is perhaps the most mar- 
vellous in the continuity of its influence upon the destinies of a 
nation. For, if we cast our eyes back over modern Greek histo’ 
as a whole, we shall find it most true that the Greeks, denational- 
ized by conquests, invasions, and immigrations, and afterwards 
crushed seemingly out of existence by long centuries of oppression, 
were destined to find themselves (so to speak) again at last, 
by means of two influences which had never been extinguished, 
though of old they had bitterly conflicted with one another. 
These influences were those of the Greek Church and of ancient 
Greek literature.. Of the history of the former Finlay’s first 
volume has to tell the earliest and not the least difficult chapter. 
He shows how the progress of Christianity among the Greek race 
blended the newly established religious communities into one 
nation, using one language for sacred purposes, and raised the 
Greek Church to a position of rivalry with the Roman State, 
before the two were united by Constantine. He further shows 
how the strength of the Church as a national body was intensified 
by the attitude of opposition it maintained as the embodiment of 
Greek orthodox Christianity against the heretical Arianism of a 
Latin-speaking Court; and how, on the other hand, it was “the 
popular element in the social organization of the Greek people,” 
which “ by its union with Christianity infused into society the 
energy which saved the Eastern Empire” from Goths and [uns, 
while the Western was lost by its religious and consequent 

litical disunion. It is true, as already suggested, that before 
ong Greek Christianity destroyed what remained of national 


' attachment to the ancient national culture, and that in the rei 


of that political and religious bigot, the Emperor Justinian, the 
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’ gonnexion between Greek antiquity and the life of the Greek 
seemed trampled out for ever. It is likewise true that 
a this period, when the Church entered into partnership with an 
Imperial authority about which there was nothing national, a per- 
secuting orthodoxy alienated several of the national Churches of 
the East, and that Greek Christianity thus indirectly helped to 
facilitate Persian and afterwards Mahometan invasions. But during 
the disturbed and anarchical ages which followed, after there had 
‘ceased to exist any harmony of feeling between the Court at Con- 
-stantinople and the official or ruling class on the one hand, and the 
mainly Greek population of the Empire on the other—when the 
Roman power was ap ing its downfall and the inhabitants of 
f' oper were being driven seaward out of their ancient 
seats—the Church was more Greek than ever, and more signally 
than ever became the representative of what national sentiment 
continued to exist. And thus—according to a terminology of 
which we need not here discuss the propriety—the period of the so- 
called Byzantine Empire begins, in the first part of which (the 
Iconoclast period) both Church and State enter into a new phase 
of their history. 


The day seems at hand when, aided by the rapidly accumulating | 
| 


researches of modern historical and literary science, and stimulated 
by the generous patriotism of such national historians as Paparri- 
goulo, whose views have recently found a most able popular 
exponent in M. Demetrius Bikélas, the literary world of the West 
will begin to reconsider its accepted view of the “ Byzantine” 
Empire as an empire of degeneracy and decay. When that day 
comes, the full value of Finlay’s long and laborious narrative of , 
the second and third periods of his subject will be more thoroughly 
ascertained and sifted than it yet has been. We are constrained to 
hurry on at once to the closing part of his work—a transition 
more natural in the case of Mr. Finlay than of most writers, 
because from his mind the most recent phases of his subject never 
seem absent, and occasionally introduce themselves with an 
almost grotesque vivacity. Thus, of Justinian and his 
administration he writes that “the condition of the Greek 
population in Achaia seems to have been as little under- 
stood by the courtiers of Justinian as that of the newly-esta- 
blished Greek Kingdom by its Bavarian masters and the protecting 
Powers.” ‘fhe supplementary chapters prepared by the author for 
the collective edition of his History comprise the 


the overthrow of King Otho, and thence to the election of King 
George I, and the ratification of the constitution of 1864. It is 
indeed a comparatively petty theatre to which our eyes have to 
accustom themselves in following the historian, as he traces with a 
vigorous and unsparing pen the intrigues and quarrels of competing 
native politicians, the misdirected efforts of a dynasty left to its 
own guidance in the midst of a shower of more or less disinterested 
advice, and the intervention, hostile or friendly, in the course of 
Greek Yager on the part of the “ protecting” Powers, and more 
especially of ourselves. If, upon the whole, it may be confessed 
that the least worthy period in the history of the relations between 
Greece and Great Britain had come to an end with the personal 
government of King Otho, yet few Englishmen in the present day 
will turn with satisfaction to the narrative of the rupture of 1850 and 
its forcible termination. Mr. Finlay’s personal concern in the British 
claims enforced by Lord Palmerston hardly admits of this part of his 
narrative being accepted as that of an impartial witness. The 
Greek invasion of Turkey in 1854, and the subsequent occupation 
of the Pirzeus by French and English forces, belong to the general 
history of the Eastern question; and our policy in these matters 
must be judged in connexion with the general question of the 
wisdom or necessity of our war with Russia. Mr. Finlay, while 
strongly condemning the Greek attempt upon Epirus and Thessaly, 
and pointing out how the inefficiency of its execution damaged in 


agitated period | 
of Greek affairs from the adoption of the constitution of 1844 to | 


the Greeks indulged in a brief period of apparent harmony between 
Crown and people, and enjoyed such outward signs of material 
progress as made their appearance in this season of respite from 
agitation as to. foreign affairs. But the outbreak of the Italian 
war soon revealed the hollowness of the union between the dynasty 
and the nation. The time was at hand when the obstinate and 
cunning incompetence of King Otho was to collapse before a 
sudden wave of rebellion and discontent, and the popularity of 
the restless Queen Amalia wasto prove as fleeting as the sands 
of her favourite Phalerum. Just before his overthrow King Otho 
had enjoyed the passing triumph of temporarily ruining the 
reputation of the favourite national hero, Admiral Kanares, by an 
intrigue which deserves to be read at length in Mr. Finlay’s 
narrative. The brave old sailor, who passed away full of years 
and honours only the other day, lived to recover the popularity to 
which his services and his antique simplicity of character and life 
entitled him ; and others besides those who have shaken his honest 
| hand and seen him warm into kindly enthusiasm when speaking 
| of his past relations with English seamen will sympathize with Mr. 
| Finlay’s indignant exposure of the trick played upon him by King 
Otho’s contemptible astuteness. 

The events which followed the downfall of the Bavarian dynasty 
are too fresh in the memory of Englishmen, whose country now 
entered into a new phase of its relations with Greece, to require 
recapitulation. Sutfice it to say that Mr. Finlay severely condemns 
as unjust, impolitic, and unconstitutional the conditions inserted 
in the protocol recording the election of King George, by which 
Great Britain engaged to recommend the transfer of part of the 
Ionian revenues to the new King’s civil list, and arranged (as did 
the two other protecting Powers) to pay him a coatribution for his 
oer expenditure, to be deducted from the sum payable by the 

reek Government as a composition for the interest due on the loan 
of 1832. The cession of the Ionian Islands Mr. Finlay regards as 
an inevitable necessity, since it had become evident ‘“ that the 
British Government must either permit its protectorate to be 
rendered contemptible by a Parliament that insulted it annually, 
or else the islands must be governed without a representative 
Assembly.” Certain it is that the way in which the cession was 
first re ir impossible, and then made, and, still more, the con~ 
ditions, reasonable as they were in themselves, by which it was 
accompanied, prevented its evoking any sentiments of gratitude 
except those which were directed to favours to come. The His- 
tory closes with an interesting, and in part approving, examination 
of the new Greek Constitution of 1864, and with a doubly charac- 
teristic hope that the efforts of the Greeks “to emerge from their 
state of degradation may not be in vain, and that their complete 
success may find an able historian.” 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. JAMESON.* 


gees very graceful sketch of a very graceful writer has an 
additional element of pathos in the fact that the volume is an 
epitaph at once on its heroine and its author. Mrs. Macpherson died 
asit was passing through the press ; and it was left to Mrs. Oliphant 
to bestow the tinal revision as a iribute of love to both. Mrs. 
Jameson died eighteen years ago, and the present generation has 
outgrown her esthetic views. If her books on “ Sacred and 
Legendary Art” still survive, theirs is a kind of life corresponding 
somewhat to the succés destime awarded to inconsiderable works 
by honoured names. It was, however, the mental personality 
that was always more attractive in Mrs, Jameson’s many volumes 
than her actual judgments upon this or that painter. Though the 
opinions may be now somewhat faded, the interest of the intel- 
lectual character remains. This is brought into fair relief by her 
niece’s biography. If, as we gather from the preface, the publica- 
tion was stimulated by some depreciatory remarks on Mrs. 


his opinion even the ulterior povipesta of the “ Greek idea,” effec- 
tively exposes the failure of the protecting Powers, on the restora- 
tion of peace in 1856, to do anything for the improvement of the | 
country they had undertaken to protect. The Financial Commis- 

sion which began its sittings in 1857 and drew up its Report in | 
1859 did nothing either to help or to enlig 
lowered the controlling influence of the Powers themselves :— 


For after ascertaining and proclaiming that no dependence could be 
placed on the financial administration of the Greek Government, and that 
the true position of the public treasury was systematically concealed from 
the people, the commission kept the knowledge it collected concerning the 
resources of the country, and the proofs it obtained of the mal-administra- 
tion of the Government, concealed from the Greeks, fdr whose benefit it was 
said that the commission had been established. Even when the members | 


were convinced that King Utho would adopt no financial reforms until com- | 


pelled by public opinion or the direct interference of the protecting Powers, 
the commission did nothing to form public opinion or to enforce better 
administration. They agreed to abstain from reforming abuses if the 
Greek Government would promise to pay the protecting Powers a small 
sum on account. When the protecting Powers ascertained the impossi- 
bility of direct interference to enforce the literal execution of the twelfth 
article of the treaty of 1832 [which conferred the crown on King Otho], 
they contented themselves with such a modicum of protection to their own 
interests as they found practicable, Past mal-administration received their 
condemnation, and they relinquished their authority to demand a reform 
of abuses for the sum of go0,000 franes (40,000/.) with hopes of increase at | 
a future period. : 


And, with regard to the land-tax, the impost which formed, and | 


(though since reduced in amount) still forms, the great hindrance 
to the material progress of Greece, they contented themselves with 
— recommending a modification in the manner of its collection. 


to themselves and to the sanguine hopes of Lord John Russell, | Macpherson. 


hten Greece, and morally | 


| 


Jameson in Miss Martineau’s Autobiography, we feel a certain 
gratitude to Miss Martineau for that special little burst of 
malevolence. 

Mrs. Jameson's father, Brownell Murphy, an old associate of 
Robert Emmett and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, was happily saved 
from sharing their fate by the cares of a large family. He had to 
come to England to make a livelihood as a miniature painter just 
before the final catastrophe of Irish patriotism. After a fairly suc- 
cessful career in Newcastle, he migrated to Pall Mall. Anna, the 
eldest of several daughters, was the despot of the family, but an 
admired one. Not satisfied with French, Italian, and Spanish, 
she devoured the Oriental disquisitions of Sir William Jones, 
and composed an Eastern story, Faizy, for the delectation of 
the nursery. Her father was not too well off, and an account 
| of lace-making in Flanders suggested to her a scheme for taking 
| her sisters to Belgium to make Brussels lace and the family 
| fortunes. The design was to follow the Paddington Canal till it 
_ should enter the sea, and then take ship. Their parents, who were 
| sufficiently Irish to enjoy traces of Bohenianism in their children, 
_ listened to the project without vetoing it. But the domestic faint- 

heartedness o Mrs, Maepherson’s mother broke it down on the 
very evening. which had been chosen for the start. At sixteen 
independence was more practicable than at twelve, and Anna 
became governess in Lord Winchester’s family, There she stayed 
for four years. For the next six or seven years she appears to 
have lived at home. In 1821 she undertook the charge oe young 


the Life of Anna Jameson. By her Niece, Gerardine 
mdon : Longmans & Co. 1878. 
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lady who was going with her family to Italy. That journey in- 
spired her first attempt at authorship. The journal she kept was 
subsequently developed into her Diary of an Ennuyée. The 
tour lasted a year, and on its conclusion she became a governess 
in Staffordshire for four years. In the meantime she had fallen 
in love, or fancied she had, with a Mr. Robert Jameson, a young 
barrister, a protégé of Wordsworth, described by so unfriendly a 
critic as Mrs. Macpherson as “in all the bloom of life and en- 
thusiasm, of agreeable looks, and manners said to have been most 
fascinaiing.” An engagement was contracted between them in 
1821. They quarrelled and broke it off in ‘the same year; but in 
1825 it was revived, very unfortunately for both of them, 
and they were married in 1825, when the lady was thirty- 
one years of age. Ona Wednesday these two persons, each very 

able in the eyes of his or her friends, were married, and made 
their bower in dull lodgings between Gower Street and Tottenham 
Court Road. On the following Sunday the husband announced 
his intention to spend the day with some friends of his as yet un- 
known to his wife, giving her the option to go or stayat home. A 
shower which they encountered on their way offered her an excuse 
for turning back. ‘ Very well,” said the bridegroom ; “ you have an 
umbrella. Go back by all means; but I shall go on.” Andso he 
did; and though received, as his astonished hosts afterwards re- 
lated, with exclamations of bewilderment and consternation, calmly 
ate his dinner with them, and spent the rest of the evening, until 
his usual hour, with perfect equanimity and unconcern. Four 
years of such a life cannot have been very comfortable to either ; and 
when Mr. Jameson, in 1829, accepted a puisne judgeship in 
Dominica, he left his wife with her family, By this timeshe had 
become a popular author. Her Diary of an Ennuyée had been 
published originally by a bookseller named Thomas. This rather 
remarkable person, who had begun life as a cobbler, and who was 
afterwards tempted by social ambition and the acquaintance 


of Mr. Basil Montagu to degenerate into an industrious, but | 


not specially successful, serjeant-at-law, was a friend of Mr. 
Jameson, and heard Mrs. Jameson read parts of the diary 
she had kept on her tour in 1821. He offered to print 
it, and she gave it him on the terms that she was to have 
a guitar out of the possible “aay Colburn the publisher 
bought the copyright of Thomas for 50/., and Thomas 
presented the writer with a ten-guinea guitar. Fifty years 
ago female authors were not so plentiful as now. Mr. 
Jameson’s banishment to the West Indies thus left his 
wife an admired member of the circle which regarded 
Mr. Basil cp house in Bedford Square as some- 
thing between an hotel and a Parnassus. But, besides Bedford 
Square, Mr. Brownell Murphy’s patrons appreciated Mrs. Jameson’s 
abilities. On her husband’s departure she accompanied her 
father and Sir Gerard Noel and his daughter on a pleasant and 
luxurious Continental tour. Mrs. Jameson’s character was always 
uvimpeached and unimpeachable ; otherwise, from her own ad- 
miring description, Sir Gerard might have seemed an alarming 
member of a travelling party :—“ He had been one of the Prince's 
wild companions in the days of Sheridan and Fox. He had 
lived a life which would have ruined twenty iron constitutions, 
and had suffered what might well have broken twenty hearts of 
common stuff; but his self-complacency was invulnerable, his 
animal spirits inexhaustible, his activity indefatigable.” His good 
qualities must have been even more dangerous than his bad. “ He 
could play alternately blackguard and gentleman, each in perfec- 
tion; but the high-born gentleman ever prevailed.” Tears he 
possessed at command, and could curse and weep with equal 
facility. Te once said to Mrs. Jameson, “ When I wish to enjoy 
the very high sublime of luxury, I dine alone, order a mutton 
cutlet cuite a point, with a bottle of Burgundy on one side and 
‘Ovid’s Epistle of Penelope to Ulysses on the other. And so I 
read, and ext, and cry to myself.” Then he repeated with 
enthusiasin, 
Tfanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Ulysse : 
Nil mihi rescribas, attamen ipse veni ; 

his eyes glistening as he recited the lines. 

Mr. Jameson does not seem to have found his judicial income 
sufficient to enable him to contribute to his wife’s support ; and she 
embraced literature as a profession. One of her earlier works was 
undertaken in conjunction with her father. Mr. Murphy had been 
commissioned by the Princess Charlotte to paint copies in miniature 
of Sir Peter Lely’s ‘‘ Windsor Beauties” now at Hampton Court. 
He finished the series to the satisfaction of his patroness, who, 
however, noticed one exception. “‘ Mr. Murphy, she said, ‘1 
see the set of portraits is not complete.’ ‘Indeed! I believe your 
Royal Highness will find that none have been omitted.’ ‘Nay, 
Mr. Murphy, the “ Windsor Beauties” are not complete. You 
haven't got my grandmother.’” The Princess died, and, 
strangely enough, Prince Leopold refused to purchase the copies. 
Mr. Murphy endeavoured to pay himself for his labour by en- 
graving the portraits, and ery them as “ The Beauties of 
the Court of King Charles IL.,” with illustrative memoirs by his 
daughter. The enterprise was not remunerative. Mrs. Jameson's 
next undertaking, Characteristics of Women, which she would have 
done more wisely to entitle, in accordance with her friend 
Fanny Kemble’s suggestion, “‘ Characters of Shakspeare’s Women,” 
had better fortune. It gave her an introduction to the best 
literary society of Dresden, whither she went in 1833 after 
an episode of a few months’ residence with her husband, who had 
resigned his judgeship in Dominica and been appointed Attorney- 
General at nto. aA friend who her acquaintance at 
this time, Robert Noel, a cousin of Lady Byron, having himself a 


German wife, was doubtless able to introduce her to the leaders 
of letters in Germany. Like Mr. Ticknor and every other 
visitor to Dresden in those days, she was enchanted by 
Tieck’s readings of Shakspeare, especially of the humorous and 
declamatory passages. e say she thought Tieck was 
equally impressed with her Shakspearian interpretations. 
Unfortunately the British Museum possesses Tieck’s presentation 
copy of her Characteristics of Women, and his annotations on some 
of her most eloquent rhapsodies are “ Dies scheint mir ganz miss- 
verstanden,” and the like. Mr. Noel introduced her at Weimar to 
Goethe's family, and she became an intimate friend of Goethe's 
daughter-in-law, Ottilie von Goethe. For thirty years they corre- 
sponded, and often met, now in Weimar, now in Vienna, Dresden, 
Venice, or Rome. 

From Germany she was recalled to England by the news that 
her father had been seized by paralysis. It is rather hard to 
understand why the interruption of her tour should have mattered 
very much. But the ways of literary ladies are past finding out. 
She writes to her friend Mr. Robert Noel, whom she commonly 
addresses as “ My dear Noel ”—“T feel so convinced that I have 
done right in coming that I cannot repent it.” We should have 
supposed that this was self-evident. She continues, however— 
“But my reason tells me that I have done no real and effectual 
good; and cando none. Therefore, I repent it. I could 
sit down and wring my hands.” In any case she utilized her attend- 
ance at her father’s bedside by collecting for republication, under 
the title of Visits and Sketches, a series of essays which had already 
appeared in various forms. Undoubtedly she thought herself a 
very hardly-used person. “ Outwardly,” she writes, “ 1 stand in the 
world an enviable being; inwardly it is a hard struggle. Of how 
many women might the history be comprised in these few words 
—‘She lived, suffered, and was buried’!’* Courted by all who 
cared for lions and lionesses in London, and able to welcome 
German visitors with little entertainments attended by “ Harriet 
Martineau, Mrs. Opie, and Mrs. Austen; Hayward, the famous 
German scholar; Biggs, R.A., and Eastlake, R.A., two of our 
best painters,” she was surprised by the extraordinary discovery 
that the Canadian Attorney-General thought he had a right to his 
wife's company. “Mrs. Jameson's independent condition, the 
warm friends she had on all sides, the high estimation in which 
she was universally held; and, on the other hand, the fact that 
her marriage was childless, made her all the less willing to revive 
an experiment which had already failed more than once.” While 
her husband was appealing to her to comfort his solitude, telling 
her of the garden he was planting for her, and the pretty cottage he 
was planning, she was “trying to drown her fears of the future” 
amid German Court dinners and balls. Life in Canada could 
scarcely offer pleasant prospects to a lady who could write, “I 
accept about one invitation out of three, for I have something 
better to do than to stand dangling in a Court circle talking 
nothings.” Mr. Jameson accused his wife of not writing to him for 
four or five months. She charged him with writing twice ina 
year anda half. She refused to rejoin him except in deference to 
& positive command, and this at last he gave. Accordingly, in 
September 1836, she sailed for Canada. In New York she was 
received with enthusiasm and overwhelmed with presents, includ- 
ing a wampum bag; but she found no husband or husband's friend 
waiting to attend her to Toronto. After waiting long and wearily, 
she ventured on a winter journey to Canada. The Ontario 
steamer, which finally landed her at Toronto, had not been ex- 
pected. “The whart was utterly deserted; and, as I stepped 
out of the boat, I sank ankle-deep into mud and ice. Half- 
blinded by the sleet driven into my face and the tears 
which filled my eyes, I walked through dreary miry ways. 
I heard no voices, I met no familiar face, no look of welcome. 
And these were the impressions, the feelings with which I 
entered the house which was to be called my home.” “I 
am,” she exclaims subseqnently, “a stranger among strangers, 
and the thermometer is twelve degrees below zero.” Her niece 
says that her Winter Studies and Summer Rambles, published in 
1838, ** will convey to the reader the most forlorn, yet fine, picture 
of a courageous woman’s attempt to render her life liveable in the 
midst of a monotony and want of interest which she felt to be kill- 
ing.” It is astonishing to Mrs. Macpherson that the Canadian 
politicians should have found “distasteful” her accomplished 
aunt's attempts to show them that, on the education question for 
instance, they were “all astray.” Even Niagara disappointed her, 
and made her desire that the falls had been “ like Yarrow yet un- 
visited, unbeheld.” At length ‘she found existence so burden- 
some that Mr. Jameson, who had now been appointed Chancellor 
of the new Court of Equity, consented to relieve her from her con- 
jugal thraldom so far as he could, and to let her return to England. 
She writes to Mr. Noel :—“ TI am in a small community of fourth- 
rate, half-educated, or uneducated, people, where local politics of 
the meanest kind engross the men, and petty gossip and household 
cares the women. As I think differently from Mr. Jameson on 
every subject which can occupy a thinking mind, I keep clear of 
any expression (at least, unnecessary expression) of my opinions.” 
Mr. Jameson—fond at a distance, but cold at home—cannot have 
been the most endearing of husbands; but, with all respect for 
Mrs. Jameson's talents, we must say that there was one vocation 
for which she was apparently unfitted, and that was the vocation 
ofa wife. As her niece says, she may have had “a happy knack 
of winning confidence and affection”; but it does not appear that 
she ever attempted to win either from the poor Toronto 
Chancellor. 

After a tour among the Indian settlements, and a sojourn in 
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Boston to hear Dr. Channing talk and “preach like an _. 
Mrs. Jameson returned to London in time to witness the Queen's 
return from her coronation, She fell naturally again into her old 
London intimacies. Among friends, old and new, this volumementions 
Mrs. Austin, whose husband Mrs. Jameson not very exhaustively 
describes as “a hypochondriac ”; Samuel Rogers, “ whose critical 
taste was at once the most exquisite and the least exclusive she 
had ever known”; Mrs. Browning, then Miss Barrett, of whose 
odd honeymoon flitting to Pisa she was some years later the com- 
panion; Miss Martimeau, not yet mesmerized out of her ailments, 
and “ fat and portly and handsome, or less plain than she had ever 
seen her”; Maria Edgeworth, “ full of life and vivacity ” at eighty- 
one; “that excellent Joanna Baillie”; and Mrs, Grote, who on 
her way to Sydney Smith's parsonage at Combe Florey took Mrs. 
Jameson through the West-country picture galleries. Now began 
her life as an art critic and historian, and very hard she laboured 
in her special career. Her Companion to the Private Galleries, 
which appeared in 1841, was followed by other works of the same 
kind, caichatien in her well-known series of volumes on “Sacred 
and Legendary Art.” We suspect that Miss Martineau was right 
in deprecating this new direction of her friend's pen:—“ Do have 
done with your mechanical work as soon as you can, and give us 
more of your own mind.” The mixture of her personal imagina- 
tiveness with art criticism did not, we think, produce a very happy 
or permanent result. But for a score of years she exercised a 
potent influence over taste in England. Her fame was, we fear, 
ter than her profit; and she much needed to make money 

| te pen. Mrs. Macpherson, not unmindful perhaps of 
her own hard struggle with the wolf at the door, asserts, 
not without ground, that the number of literary women who 
have been “the support and stay of their families, the one 
bread-winner upon whom many helpless or disabled relatives 
depended,” is “ out of all proportion to that of family bene- 
factors in any other class.” If Mrs. Jameson was not a very 
affectionate wife, she was the most loving of daughters and 
sisters. The whole family seems more or less to have been 
dependent upon her not very abundant earnings. In 1851 a 
nsion of 100/. on the Queen’s Civil List was bestowed upon her. 

. Murray and Thackeray accepted the office of trustees for 
her, the latter characteristically saving her from any sense of 
shamefacedness at becoming a pensioner by the “ wish that he 
had a couple of trustees and a pension ” for himself. Three years 
later this increase to her precarious income was far more than 
balanced by the loss through her husband’s death of 300/. a year 
which he had agreed to allow her. A second pension of 100/. a 
year was raised for her by sympathizing friends, and thus a 
very accomplished and deserving woman was set above the 
absolute necessity of living by authorship. But she enjoyed 
this pension only four or five years. She died of an attack of 
bronchitis, according to her physician’s account; but her vital 
energies had already, we are told, been undermined by a blow 
at her sensitive affections. After her return from Canada, that 
singular and stony philanthropist, Lady Byron, had contracted 
with her a close intimacy, which lasted for some eighteen or 
twenty years. This friendship with a woman whom she herself 
descri as “so different in structure that complete agreement 
was impossible,” and who at first produced on her the impres- 
sion ot “implacability,” proved completely absorbing. Mrs. 
Grote says that Mrs. Jameson “ was so engrossed with that lady's 
family and concerns, that she ceased to maintain several of her 
old social connexions for some years.” Suddenly Lady Byron's 
jealousy was stirred by the communication to Mrs. Jameson, and 
concealment from herself, of some trivial family secret of the Noels. 
So bitterly does she seem to have reproached her friend for what 
was no fault of hers that Mrs. Jameson’s — was outraged, and 
“ she in her turn became the one implacable.” She even insisted 
on repudiating the warm friendship of Major Robert Noel and his 
wife. Never was there so silly a rupture of the kindly relations 
of half a lifetime. But the struggle, we are assured, loosened Mrs. 
Jameson’s hold upon the world. She wrote to Major Noel, and 
her friends believed her, that Lady Byron had “ broken her heart.” 


PROCTOR’S PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE.* 


R. PROCTOR’S latest contribution to popular science is 
IVI marked by his usual originality of view and liveliness of 
treatment, together with more than his usual versatility of thought 
and variety of subject-matter. From the higher and more recon- 
dite spheres of solar or planetary physics he can come down, as he 
here shows us, to themes so mundane and even trite as the use and 
abuse of food, on which he has for once nothing new or startlin 
to say, and to the natural history and habits of the gorilla, in re 
to which he has simply to borrow from specialists. He is clearly 
liable to a cacoethes which impels him to write upon any topic that 
offers itself, whether within his proper oa of study or not, whilst 
unbounded self-confidence gives him boldness when floundering out 
of his depth in untried waters to keep his head well up, and to 
spring adroitly upon any back that he thinks may help him out of 
e difficulty. An amusing instatice of the way in which his sense 
of omniscience betrays him into redeeming one blunder by another 
$s to be seen in his paper on Strange SeaCreatures. Captain Harring- 
ton, of the ship Castilian, had written to the Times in February 


* Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard A. Proctor, Author of 
“ Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. London: Chatto & Windus. 1879. 


1858 an account of what he and his officers took to be a huge sea- 

monster. “The boatswain and several of the crew who observed it 

from the top-gallant forecastle stated that it was more than double 

the length of the ship, in which case it must have been five hundred 

feet.” The top-gallant forecastle puzzled Mr. Proctor, who felt sure 

he knew everything. ‘This nautical expression is new to me,” he 
| has to confess. “ Top-gallants—fore, main, and mizen—I know, 
| and forecastle I know, but the top-gallant forecastle I do not 
| know.” A wise man or a modest man would have either said 
' nothing, or have turned to a nautical friend or to a dictionary of 
| sea-phrases. Mr. Proctor, to whom the existence of anything out- 
| side the pale of his own knowledge is inconceivable, can but inti- 
mate by a query his belief that the captain has made a mistake 
and meant the cross-trees, 

In regard to the sea-serpent itself, Mr. Proctor is content 
to take Captain Harrington as a perfectly competent judge. He 
manifests, indeed, throughout a belief in the tales of seamen and 
voyagers which have from time to time startled or amused news- 
paper readers which seems strangely unfitting a writer professing 
the faculty or habit of scientific judgment. Thus heis inclined to 
adopt seriously the loose impressions of Captain M‘Quhe of the 
Dedalus, in the face of Protessor Owen’s critical reasoning, as well 
as of the testimony of Captain Herriman of the Brazilian, who, 
almost exactly upon the same spot where Captain M‘Qube’s ser- 
pent had been seen, boldly pulled up to the monster, and found it 
to be no other than an immense mass of seaweed, such as many a 
naturalist and seaman has described off the coast of South America 
and elsewhere. A similar floating mass, with tangled mane and 
serpentine motion, after scaring out of their senses half the inhab- 
itants of the place, stranded its sinuous length upon the beach of 
Table Bay. Mr. Proctor as confidently disposes of Captain F. 
Smith, of the Pekin, who, near the same spot as Captain M‘Quhe, 
came upon something which all hands declared to be the great 
sea-serpent, but which proved to be a piece of gigantic seaweed. 
What are we to think of a writer upon science inclined to swallow 
as a fact the monstrous tale of the Pauline —a large sperm 
whale gripped round the body with two turns of the sea-serpent, 
whirled round and round for about fifteen minutes, and then sud- 
denly dragged to the bottom? The story is made easier of diges- 
tion, in Mr. Proctor’s view, by the hypothesis that, besides the 
serpentine portion of its bulk which was revealed to view, the 
creature thus whirling round a large sperm whale had, as a ful- 
crum for this tremendous muscular action, “a massive concealed 
body, provided with paddles of enormous power.” The name of 
serpent is, he concludes with reason, not in strictness applicable to 
a creature of this kind. “ A serpentine form with two-thirds of its 
length, at least, coiled close round another body would have had 
no, or very little, propulsive power left in its surpluscoils.” He is 
rather of the opinion of those who see in it a representative of the 
long-necked Plesiosaurian known as the Enaliosaurus, or serpent- 
turtle, fossil skeletons of which have been met with of the length 
of thirty-five feet. This measure is, indeed, a good way off that of 
the most moderate of reported monsters. The ribbon fish, mentioned 
by Dr. Wilson, coming up to sixty feet, is dismissed by our author 
as “ too flat and feeble ” for a feat like that seen from the Pauline. 
He scarcely knows whether to give a place amongst monsters of ac- 
credited rank tothe animal like a tadpole, “or even more perhaps like 
a gigantic skate,” two hundred feet in length, said to have been seen 
in the Malacca Straits by Captain Webster and Surgeon Anderson 
of the ship Nestor—a story which he is right in considering “ ex- 
ceedingly well authenticated if the newspaper account of the 
matter is true ”; which sage remark would apply to the recent story 
of a sea-monster which rose up suddenly alongside a P. and O. 
steamer in the Bay of Bengal, seized the chimney in its teeth, 
and by it gave the steamer a hearty shake, and then, to the relief 
of the affrighted Peeps. we and crew, considerately dived, and was 
no more seen. The tendency to hoaxing which Mr. Proctor finds 
to be “ not at alla new feature in American journalism,” and which 
accordingly makes him a little chary of adopting Captain 
Webster's giant skate or tadpole, has perhaps been the cause of his 
finding no _ for the equally authenticated “strange sea- 
creature ” which, we remember reading in a New York paper some 
months back, in full view of an American vessel, seized by the 
midships a fine brig in full sail, and disappeared with it in his jaws. 

be the Gorilla and other apes, Mr. Proctor has nothing to add 
to the facts or theories with which the public has long been made 
familiar ; nor can we see why, with so many topics of his own at 
command, he should have gone out of his way to trespass upon 
ground which our leading naturalists have occupied to the full 
extent of their special means of knowledge. Even if the paper 
on this subject was thought fit for a place in one of the lighter 
periodicals, there was no need for its reissue in a series of essays 
aspiring, as some of those before us may legitimately do, to 
real and permanent contributions towards the advance of scien- 
tific thought. The eight years which have passed away since 
its delivery at the Royal Institution have not wholly robbed 
of its freshness or suggestiveness his lecture upon Star- 
grouping, Star-drift, and Star-mist, in which the extensive 
gains to cosmical physics in this important field since the 
time of the elder Herschel were summarized and made appreci- 
able to a popular audience, whilst many new facts and observa- 
tions of the author’s own were shown to advance the problem of 
stellar motion and nebular consistency. It is to the spectroscope, as 
he points out, that we must look for the most precise and decisive 
evidence in regard to the proper motion or drift of stars. In his 
later article on Drifting Light-waves he gives an interesting out- 
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line of what has been done since by Mr. Huggins as well as by Vogel 
the motions of the sun and other stellar bodies in space. The 


and Jupiter encourage the belief that in this method we have a 
new and increasingly accurate means of approximating to a 
measure of the great base line of astronomical surveying, the 
earth’s distance from the centre of the solar system. Besides the 
advance and recession of planetary bodies from the sun, a more pre- 
cise determination or measurement has at the same time been found 
— to the axial rotation of the sun itself. 

. Draper's recent great discovery of oxygen in the sun furnishes 
materials for another paper of much interest. Mr. Proctor traces 
the history of the new method of solar research from Kirchhoff’s 
first discovery, nearly twenty years ago, that a certain double dark 
line in the solar spectrum was due to the vapour of sodium in the 
sun’s atmosphere. This striking announcement was followed up 
by a series of observations showing the presence, besides hydrogen, 
of other familiar elements, including the metals iron, barium, 
calcium, magnesium, aluminium, manganese, chromium, cobalt, 
nickel, zinc, copper, and titanium. Neither gold, silver, platinum, 
lead, nor mercury, showed any traces of being present; neither, 
strange to say, was oxygen or nitrogen, the elements of all organic 
life, to be found in the great ruling centre of the planetary 
system. According to the nebular hypothesis of the origin of 

e@ universe, the sun might be expected to contain all the 
elementary substances which exist in our earth. The reason why 
oxygen remained so long unrecognized was that that gas does not 
e dark absorption lines like the metals, but discloses itself 

yy bright lines or bands in the solar spectrum. This was the 
signal discovery of Dr. Draper. We must in consequence, he 
argues, change our theory of the solar spectrum, no longer 
regarding it merely as a continuous spectrum with cer- 
tain rays absorbed by a layer of ignited metallic vapours, 
but as having also bright lines or bands superposed upon 
the background of continuous spectrum. Not only is a way thus 
opened to the discovery of others of the non-metals--as sulphur, 
Sen selenium, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, and car- 
n—but several of the so-called dark lines may be accounted for 
by regarding them as intervals between bright lines. Exception 
having been taken by Mr. Proctor to parts of Dr. Draper's reason- 
ing, to the effect that we are to look for the true interpretation of 
the brightness of the oxygen lines in the higher temperature of the 
oxygen, not in the great depth of oxygen above the photospheric 
level—in fact, that the oxygen which produces these bright lines 
need not necessarily be aes the photosphere at all—Dr. Draper 
replies that he has found no traces at present of oxygen above 
the photosphere. What is to be immediately sought for is 
how far and in what way the constitution of the sun varies 
‘below the im awry which as yet seems to present a limit 
below which telescopic or spectroscopic research cannot be pur- 
sued. It is in this direction that Dr. Draper's discovery is likely 
to yield the most valuable results. 


SCOTCH FOLKLORE.* 


oo are few things more dreary than most collections of 
printed scraps of the “lore” which is concerned with May-poles, 
magpies, Fridays, and pancakes, Asa rule, these collections are 
made up of unauthentic reports of “a correspondent of the 
Bullocksmitby Telegraph,” or of the maunderings of “a very old 
woman whom the narrator knew when she was a girl.” For 
scientific purposes these documents are absolutely worthless. It 
may possibly be important to know that the natives of Rutland 
think it unlucky to eat red-herring out of a pewter plate. But 
the information is only important, first, if the fact is absolutely 
certain ; secondly, if it is comparatively novel; thirdly, if it can 
be connected ith similar beliefs of wide diffusion. Now the 
rinters of unverified notes quite neglect all these conditions. 

hey do not establish the fact, for they are careless of authority. 
They do not care whether the superstition is generally known or 
not, for one piece of popular absurdity is as good as another to 
them. As to the third condition, they have little of the compara- 
tive spirit, and are content to say something vague about the 
Druids, Strabo, and the parson of the parish. 

Mr. Napier's little book on Scotch Folklore is all unlike the too 
numerous and tedious collections to which we re‘er. He speaks 
of what he has seen, He prints accounts of living beliefs of a 
well-authenticated sort, full of the spirit of the West Scotland 
peasantry. Though the superstitions in which he is interested are 
widely spread, the Scotch have given them a character, an accent 
of their own. Thus the legends and customs with which Mr. 
Napier deals are real living things, portions of the life, almost of 
the religion, of the Scotch. They are not only, as a rule, well and 
carefully reported, but they are given in their native simplicity, 
with no display of needless erudition. In his appendix, “ showing 
the probable relations of the modern festivals PP Ohrigtmas, May 
Day, St. John’s Day, and Hallowe'en, to ancient Sun and Fire 
worship,” Mr. Napier does just touch on the Druids and other 
debatable matter. The greater part of his book, however, is fair 
and honest reporting of curious fragments of ancient belief, of 
=" ways of propitiating the unseen powers of a strange 
world. 


* Folklore. By James Napier, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., &c. Paisley: Alex. 
Gardner. 1878, 


| Mr. ~ | begins with the superstitions connected with birth and 
and Doppler, and by Professor Young in America, to determine childhood. 

_ life, the view which survives in the changeless classes of the —_ 
results of the Greenwich observations upon the motion of Venus regards le 


These are naturally very numerous. The ancient view of 


it as the battle-field of spiritual agencies. There are invisi 
powers always about us, and. there are streams of mysterious 
tendency which can be diverted by this or that piece of popular 
ritual. The entrance into life is specially beset by strange powers. 
Women in childbirth fall easily a prey to the fairies, though Mr. 
Napier’s own scrap of legend as to this is given, we regret to say, 
on the authority of “a correspondent in Long Ago.” t is not 
evidence, but what follows ts evidence. “ I have known,” says Mr. 
Napier, “ of an instance in which the baby was born ona Saturday, 
oe carried two miles to church next day rather than risk a week's 
delay.” This superstition was a compound apparently of —— 
belief and of vague dread of the fairies and the evileye. “It is 
unlucky to name the child by any name until baptism has been 

rformed.” As an example of the truth of this belief we may 
instance, though Mr. Napier does not do so, the Scotch mdrchen of 
Nicht, Nought, Nothing. The hero of that legend was called 
Nicht, Nought, Nothing, before he was baptized, because, in his 
— father's absence, his mother did not dare to christen him. 
Til luck followed. A giant came for Nicht and carried him awa 
to his den, and though the hero at last married the giant's 
daughter and lived happily, it was only after terrible trials and 
adventures. Superstitions beset the first visit of the baby to the 
church.. He has to be protected from the “ evil eye,” an influence 
which we thought had died out in Scotland. Mr. Napier himself 
was in childhood the victim of gettatura, “ got a blink o’ the ill e’e,” 
and was cured by a wise old woman :— 

Ihave quite a vivid remembrance of being myself believed to be the 
unhappy victim of an evil eye. I had taken what was called a dwining 
which baffled all ordinary experience ; and, therefore, it was surmised thas 
Thad got “a blink of an ill e’e.” To remove this evil influence, I was sub- 
jected to the following operation, which was prescribed and superintended 

y a neighbour “ skilly ” in such matters: —A sixpence was borrowed from 

a neighbour, a good fire was kept burning in the grate, the door was locked, 
and I was placed upon a chair in front of the tire. The operator, an old 
woman, took a tablespoon and filled it with water. With the sixpence she 
then lifted as much salt as it would carry, and both were put into the water 
in the spoon. The water was then stirred with the forefinger till the salt 
was dissolved. Then the soles of my feet and the palms of my hands were 
bathed with this solution thrice, and after these bathings I was made to 
taste the solution three times. The operator then drew her wet forefinger 
across my brow—called scoring aboon the breath. Tie remaining contents 
of the spoon she then cast right over the fire, into the hinder part of the 
fire, saying as she did so, “ Guid preserve frae a’ skaith.” These were the 
first words permitted to be spoken during the operation. I was then put ia 
bed, and, in attestation of the efficacy of the charm, recovered. To my 
knowledge this operation has been performed within these forty agp and 
probably in many outlying country places it is still practised. The origin 
of this superstition is probably to be found in ancient fire-worship. The 
great blazing fire was evidently an important element in the transaction ; 
nor was this a solitary instance in which regard was paid to fire. I remem- 
ber being taught that it was unlucky to spit into the fire, some evil being 
likely shortly after to befall those who did so. Crumbs left upon the table 
after a meal were carefully gathered and put into the fire. The cuttings from 
the nails and hair were also put into the fire. These inly look 
like survivals of fire-worship. 
Here Mr. Napier's own personal experiences of white magic make 
a very good piece of evidence. As to “ spitting,” it seems to 
form so large a part of rural necromancy that the little Scotch 
girl who declared that the sixth commandment was “ Thou shalt 
not spit” really added a desirable rider to the Decalogue. 
“ Cuttings from nails and hair” are not, we fancy, thrown into the 
fire as acts of fire-worship. They are destroyed to prevent an 
enemy from making magical use of something en rapport with his 
victim. In old Russia spells were cast by a malignant use of 
the dust in which men had left traces of their footsteps; and 
Boris Godounof, though a strong-minded person, made his servants 
swear that they would not bewitch him in this unfair fashion. Mr. 
Napier mentions similar customs among the Patagonians and some 
African tribes, but does not appesz te notice that this explanation 
of the burning of hair coniicts wita the theory that it isa survival 
of fire-worship. 

The customs connected with marriage are less interesting than 
we might have expected. It is dangerous to @ person 
whose name begins with the same initial letter as your own. Is 
this a survival from a time of “exogamy,” when it was for- 
bidden to marry within the limits of the same stock-name? The 
collectors of folklore seem to say little of a singular 
“taboo,” vaguely reported (by the Celtic Society's 
of the Book of Honours) to exist in England. By this 
“taboo” the mother of the bride is forbidden to be present at 
the marriage ceremony. It is most important that this custom, 
answering as it does to other widely spread prohibitions, should 
be examined, if it really exists. Mr. Napier thinks that the “ best 
man” is evidently just the bridegroom’s friend, who, in the absence 
of the bridegroom, undertakes to protect the bride against a raid 
until she reaches the church, when he hands her over to his friend 
the bridegroom. But to protect the bride on her way to chureh 
would be, in any modern society, the duty of her kinsmen. It. is 
the group who he e lover to carry off his , by the “ 
old ee simple plan ” of capture—a plan of which hy are 
many traces in Russian popular poetry. The first care of the 
ee ae to spin and weave linen for her own and her husband's 


I can well remember the time when, in my father’s house, these things 
were spread out to air before the fire. This was done periodically, and these 
were days when mirth was banished from the household, and everything 
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was done in a solemn mood. The day was kept asa Sabbath. The reader 
will not fail to observe in some of these modern customs and beliefs modi- 
fied survivals of the old Roman practices and superstitious beliefs. 

As the Scotch bethink themselves of death immediately after 

iage, so their fancy lightly turns to things of love after a death. 

It is believed that the unburied corpse must be watched, apparently 

to guard it from evil spirits. “The company sitting up with the 

generally numbered from two to six, although 1 have my- 

self been one of ten. . . . Although during these night-sittings 

nothing unbefitting the solemnity of the occasion was done, the 

circumstances of the meeting gave opportunity for love-making.” 

In short, there was a good deal of “ daffing.” That the lovers 

snatched a fearful joy, the following story, which is not unlike one 
current in a certain College in Oxford, sufficiently proves :— 

The corpse was laid out in a room, and the watchers had retired to 
another apartment to partake of refreshments, having shut the door of the 
room where the corpse lay. While they were eating there was heard a great 
noise, as of a struggle between two persons, proceeding from the room 
where the corpse lay. None of the party would venture into the room, and 
dn this emergency they sent for the minister, who came, and, with the oj 
Bible in his hand, entered the room and shut the door. The noise then 
ceased, and in about ten minutes he came out, lifted the tongs from the 

and again re-entered the room. When he came out again, he 
brought out with the tongs a glove, which was seen to be bloody, and 
‘this he put into the fire. He refused, however, to tell either what he had 
seen or noel; but, on the watchers returning to their post, the corpse lay 
as formerly, and as quiet and unruffled as if nothing had taken place, whereat 
they were all surprised. 


There is something horribly effective in the detail of the bloody 
glove. The piety of a people accustomed to bad weather is visible 
in the anecdote about an old woman on whose only daughter's 
funeral the sun shone out through rainy clouds. “The mother, 
with evident delight, as she stood at the door, thanked God that 
Mary was getting a good blink.” We did not know, till Mr. Napier 
mentioned it, that a common superstition of the Vosges country Pe 
vails in Scotland. The bed on which a man has died is burned in 


& place where no beast can get at it, and in the morning the ashes | 


are carefully examined, in the belief that the footprint of the next 
person of the family who will die will be seen. The French, on 
the other hand, believe that the footprint of the ghost of the dead 
will be imprinted in the ashes. 

Witchcraft in Scotland took the ancient and familiar forms, 
some of which were common to the negroes of Barbadoes and the 
Athenians of Plato’s time. 
knowledge of this subject or of second-sight. Here, however, is a 
story of the latter at second-hand :— 

I had a conversation with a woman who when young was in company 
‘with one who had the gift of second-sight. They went out together one 
Sabbath evening, and while sitting on the banks of the Kelvin the seer had 
-a vision, and touched my informant with her left foot, and she also saw it. 
It rose from the water like the full moon, and was transparent ; and in it 
she saw a young man whom she did not know, and her own likeness stand- 
ing at his left side. Before many weeks were passed, a new servant-man 
came to the farm where my informant was then serving, and whom she 
recognized as the person whose image she had seen in the vision, and in 
little more than a year after the two were married. 

The chapter on charms is more copious, and we are tempted to 
quote a very curious account of the mystic use of the pramantha 
in Perthshire. The anecdote, however (pp. 83-4), occupies too 
much s It must suffice to say that cattle diseases were cured 
in the Highlands by extinguishing all the fires between the two 
nearest rivers, and producing fresh fire by a ceremonial in which 
rubbing two sticks together isthe chief feature. ‘ During the con- 
tinuance of the ceremony they appear melancholy and dejected; 
but when the fire, which they say is brought by an angel from 
heaven, blazes in the tow, they resume their wonted gaiety.” Mr. 
Napier’s authority is a note of Mr. Joseph Train's, made about 1810. 
er charms are chiefly of the sympathetic nature, and are based 
on fanciful analogies, which are supposed to represent transcen- 
dental correspondences between things—between warts, for ex- 
ample, and the lard with which warts have been rubbed. As the 
wastes in the sun the wart disappears. 

Mr. Napier’s chapters on superstitions connected with animals 
and plants are not very copious, perhaps because that par- 
ticular class of belief, being among the oldest, is among the first to 
die out. This notice of a very straightforward and diverting little 
book cannot end better than with an anecdote illustrative of 
the development of superstitious opinion :— 

I remember that one year our first-foot was a man who had fallen and 
‘broken his bottle, and cut and bleeding was assisted into our house. M 
mother made up her mind that this was a most unfortunate first-foot, and 
that something serious would occur in the family during that year. I 
‘believe, had the whole family been cut off, she would not have been sur- 
prised. However, it was a prosperous year, and a bleeding first-foot was 

afterwards considered bad. 


not 
ROXY.* 
We. scarcely think that this story needed the puff preliminary 
with which it has been ushered into the world. It is, as 


we learn from the advertisement, a new and important novel. In 
it its author, “Dr. Eggleston, takes rank,” we’ are told, “as an 
artist. His work, without losing its former vividness and strength, 
has gained a new dignity of style which immediately secures for it 
® permanent place in literature. All the characters are admirably 
conceived vigorously drawn.” Whether this novel is im- 
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Mr. Napier adds but little to our | 


portant or not we cannot pretend to decide till we know what it ia 
that constitutes the importance of a novel. —- people, so 
far as our experience goes, are generally very dull people. Dr. 
Eggleston’s story is certainly not dull. Perhaps, as in this book 
he takes rank as an artist, his novel is important in the same way 
as a picture is important. Every one must have noticed 
that, whereas people used once to talk about the Correggiosity 
of a painting and the grand style, they now expatiate chiefly 
on its tenderness and its importance. So far as we have been 
able to attach any clear notion to the latter of these words, 
that picture is important which its owner, or its critic, or the 
auctioneer looks upon as likely to fetch a large price. If this 
view is correct, we may infer by analogy that a book is important 
when its author, or its critic, or its publisher expects that it will 
meet with a large sale. The more learned a work is, the less 
then is its importance. Perhaps the most important thing in this 
world is the Daily Telegraph, or, may be, the New York Herald. 
In this meaning of the word we do not know that we are dis- 

sed to dispute the claim made for Rory that it is important. 

e are willing to allow that it is very likely to have a consider- 
able sale, though we utterly disbelieve that there is anything in it 
that will secure for it a permanent place in literature. We cannot 
remember that we have come across any of Dr. Eggleston’s 
earlier writings, so that we are unable to say whether, as claimed 
for him, “his work has gained a new dignity of style.” If, 
however, any considerable addition has been made to its 
dignity, the original stock must have been surprisingly small. 
He is often lively, at times vigorous, though his liveliness and 
vigour would have been far more apparent had he cut down his 
story by at least one quarter. Too often he rises into a fine style 
which used once to be known as bombast or fustian, but which, 
for all we know, may now pass as dignity. Had we been from the 
first left to form our own judgment on Jory, we should have said 
that it is the work of a young writer who has a good deal of 
cleverness and a great many faults. Had not our attention been 
challenged, we might perhaps never have noticed that his style is 
entirely wanting in dignity, for dignity is about the last thing that 
we should look for in a novel of the present time. We should 
have allowed that he is certainly above the average of novelists, 
and we should have thought it not at all unlikely that Rory may 
be read in a cheap edition even so late as the summer after next. 
In circulating libraries, of course, it may have even a more ex- 
tended existence. But when we are asked to assign to it “a per- 
manent place in literature,’ we are reminded of a young gentle- 
man who had once been a clerk in a Government office, and 
had afterwards taken to a literary life as a reporter of cricket- 
matches for some sporting paper. He one day visited his old 
office, and addressing his former comrades said, “‘ What an easy 
life you have here, you who write mere minutes that live but 
for a day, compared with the anxieties of a man like myself, whe 
in his work feels that he is writing for all time!” He was alto- 
gether serious in what he said, and so perhaps is Dr. Eggleston, 
if indeed it is he who expects for his work this permanent place in 
literature. We should be sorry to think, for we should regret to 
see a clever young writer cut off young, that his own permanency 
will not be much greater than that of his book. We hope that he 
will live to write many a novel years after Roxy has been for- 
gotten. 

The liveliness of the story is not a little due to the fact that the 
author is an American and that the scene is laid in America. 
Every kind of English life, every class of English people, is familiar 
to us. We know exactly how dukes and duchesses and people in 
every grade of society downwards will behave under every possible 
combination of circumstances. Forgers and poisoners are as well 
known to us as our own brothers and sisters. There is no kind of 
scenery, no kind of furniture, no colour, no shape, no arrangement of 
eyes, hair, nose and mouth, that can strike us as something strange. 
In our novels we at last seem to have reached that exhaustion, so to 
say, of all possible combinations which Mr. Mill once dreaded in 
the case of music. But to most Englishmen the life that Dr. 
Eggleston describes in Indiana has considerable novelty. His 
story opens in the year 1840, in a somewhat new settlement on the 
Ohio. In such a settlement as this there is a far greater variety of 
characters than we can hope to find in an old country like ‘ours; 
and it is chiefly in this variety that the interest of the story lies. 
There are not only the negroes, the rough backwoodsmen, the 
worthless mean whites, the shrewd men of the Western States who 
have no touch of refinement, and the scarcely less shrewd, but more 
refined, New Englanders ; but also there is a small settlement of 
Swiss Presbyterians. Between Twonnet, a light-hearted Swiss 
girl, and Roxy, the daughter of the village shoemaker, a girl who 
had the strength of mind and the enthusiasm of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, with the tenderness that was unknown to them, there is 
a strong contrast drawn with considerable power. Twonnet, indeed, 
is our favourite ; and we are not sorry that at the end of the story 
she gets for her husband the best man in the book. Her mother 
had not once suspected that her lodger, Mr. Whittaker, the 
nee young New England minister, had fallen in love with her 

ughter. Neither, indeed, had he himself long suspected it.. It 
was to Roxy that his heart had been given, and, when she had 
married early in the first volume, it seemed to him that he had 
done with love for ever. However, as we have shown, he lived 
to find out, as many have found out before him, his mistake, 
had just proposed to Twonnet, and had been accepted, when the un- 
suspicious mother called her daughter down from the room where 
the lovers had been sitting. Of course, on such an occasion she 
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had been crying, for her tears and her laughter were often close 
companions :— 

“Qu’avez vous? What have you been crying about?” asked her 
mother, when she came downstairs. 

“Mr. Whittaker’s been talking to me. He’s been telling me all about a 
love affair of his.” ‘ 

“ What a foolish child you are to cry over Mr. Whittaker’s love affairs!” 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Twonnet, meekly. 

Early in the book there is a scene of a different nature, also drawn 
with a good deal of power, between Whittaker and Roxy. She 
had found out by sad experience that her husband, Mark Bonamy, 
was unworthy of her. He was a young lawyer, a rising man in 
the district, who had been lately returned as a representative to 
the State islature, and who might hope before long to be 
elected to Congress. He had been very like many other clever 

oung lawyers, not vicious, but yet not over steady. Buta 
Methodist “yevival” had swept over the land, and it and Roxy 
_— had been too strong for Mark. He had at the meeting 
“been to the mourners’ bench,” had been converted, had begun to 
h himself, and carried away by Roxy’s enthusiasm had 
resolved to throw up everything and to go as a missionary to Texas. 
His old father had been furious at the very thought, and had con- 
sulted his acute friend Sheriff Lathers, “who made every church 
in the vi believe that he ‘leaned toward’ it in preference to 
the others. He talked to the Methodists about his Methodist 
wife, ‘now dead and in heaven’; he told the Baptists about his 
‘good Baptist bringing up,’ and spoke feelingly to the Presby- 
terians about his ‘good old Presbyterian grandmother’ who 
taught him to say his prayers.” But the case was too 
difficult for Lathers with all his acuteness. The father 
at last determined to pretend to oom to his son, and gave his 
consent to his marriage, and to his missionary project. He felt 
sure that when once he was married and comfortably settled, his 
religious fervour would calm down. But Roxy was too much for 
her father-in-law and the world, and kept up her husband to his 
ject. The old man’s violence only increased the son's reso- 
fation. But on the very day fixed for their departure for Texas, 
the father was struck down with a fit, and the journey had to be 
delayed. Mark soon found, now that he was a man of property, 
his position pleasant enough. His Methodism began to slip off 
him, and he fell into bad courses. He went from bad to worse, 
and his wife doubted whether she could live with him. She went 
to consult her former lover, the young minister. He showed her 
that the blame rested partly on her, for she had chilled him by 
censure, whereas he was a man who craved approval :— 

Roxy, when she perceived that Whittaker had finished and was silent, 
picked up the sun-bonnet she had worn, and drew it down over her eyes so 
as to hide her tear-stained face. In her heart she thanked him, but her 
lips spoke not. She held out her hand and he took it. Then for the first 
beg! ae saw that he had been weeping also. But he only said as he held 

er : 

“Ye that are strong ought also to bear the infirmities of the weak.” 

* Don’t think badly of my husband,” Roxy said with a woman’s pride, 
as she paused on the threshold. “ He is real good in a great many things.” 

“ Don’t forget to tell him so.” 

Later on, when by her devotion she saves her husband from 
utter ruin of every kind, she in her turn teaches the minister a 
lesson. He had on hand at the time a half-finished sermon on 
“Salvation by Faith Only,” for he belonged to a Calvinistic 
Church. But, when he saw how Roxy had saved her husband, 
“he felt rising in him the rebellion of the practical man against 
the theoretical; and, had he given expression to his real feelings, 
he would have discoursed perhaps on ‘Salvation by Hook or by 
Crook,’ so important did it seem to him to save men by any rope 
or pole that could reach them rather than to stand philosophizing 
about it.” 

The great drawback to the story is a girl whom the author 
has evidently drawn, not from nature, but. after the worst style of 
aybad school of English. novelists. Nancy Kirtley is not only 
a detestable character; she is also absurd and impossible. She is 
not the least improved by the sentimental and penitential turn 
that is given to her in the concluding chapters. Mark’s 
penitence was quite enough to try the reader's credulity. At 
the end of every story there should surely be_some wicked 
characters left, unless perchance they have been all pre- 
viously hanged. Nancy, indeed, had not done anything that by 
the strict letter of the law could have brought her to the gallows. 
But a novelist has the issues of“life and pots in his hand, and 
sweeps away, now a saint and now a sinner, as the interests of his 
story require. Dr. Eggleston would have done best had he kept 
such a vile woman as Nancy altogether out of his story. Having 
once admitted her, however, he should have made short work with 
her. We would urge him, in conclusion, if he wishes to secure a 
permanent place in literature, in the first place, to keep to nature ; 
and, in the second place, when he makes a study of our writers, 
to be careful how he chooses his models. 


THE GODAVERY DISTRICT.* 


WE cannot quite make out from the pe whether or not 
this work forms of the general scheme entrusted to 
Mr. W. W: Hunter. It eals with a district in Madras, and is not 
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modelled on the fashion of Mr. Hunter's substantial volumes on 
Bengal. But it is based on official records, and published under the 
sanction of thelocal Government. The historical materials are ample ; 
the modern statistics full to redundancy ; the editing carefully per- 
formed; and the whole result satisfactory. Moreover, the volume 
treats of a part of India to which schemes of irrigation have been 
applied at a large expense and with no inconsiderable profit, 
under the personal superintendence of the able engineer who 
is never tired of telling us that if Behar, the North-West 
Provinces, and Central India were only treated like the district 
of the Godavery, famine and scarcity would be entirely unknown. 
For this, if for no other reason, the work is deserving of close and 
careful study. By a happy arrangement of nature, some of the 
largest rivers in India rise near the Western Ghauts or in the 
Bombay Presidency, and, after traversing large tracts in Central 
and Southern India, find their way into the Bay of Bengal, and 
not into the Indian Ocean, from which their sources are very little 
distant. This is the case with the Coleroon, the Krishna, the 
Godavery, and several of their affuents. The consequence is that 
these rivers gain their strength from the tablelands and moun- 
tainous ranges of the Deccan, and send down huge volumes of 
water to fertilize the districts lying between the ranges of hills 
and the sea. In the case of the Godavery, the district to 
which that river now gives a name is divided into two clearl 
defined parts. The upper portion is mountainous, well wooded, 
scantily ee. extremely picturesque, and fearfully un- 
healthy. he lower tract, after the river has issued from a 
gorge which enthusiastic officials have compared to the Rhine, 
presents the appearance of the Gangetic Delta with its fields of 
rice, its fruitful orchards, and its groves of cocoa-nut and other palm- 
trees. Mr. Morris enters at some length into the history of this part 
of India under Hindu, Mohammedan, and English rule. At an early 
period the Godavery district was included in the dominions of the 
Raja of Orissa. A prehistoric Dravidian race was at some uncer- 
tain date overpowered by the Aryan invaders from the North; and 
Telugu, a Dravidian language, afterwards borrowed largely from 
Sanskrit. A very recent and competent authority describes Telugu 
as ranking next to Tamil and surpassing it in sweetness; and Dr. 
Caldwell calculates that it is spoken by more than fifteen millions- 
of people. Buddhist remains have been found in the Zemindary of 
Pittapuram, in the ancient Hindu kingdom of Kalinga, and a 
Chinese traveller named Hiouen-Thsang made a pilgrimage to 
Southern India in the seventh century, and has left an interesting 
account of his travels, which is worth a great deal more than a few 
obscure sentences of Pliny, who mentions Brahmans and Kalinga, 
and two rivers called Prinas and Cainas, which cannot be identified 
for certain with any known Hindu names. The ruins of an old 
Hindu capital called Vengi, north of an Ellore not to be confounded 
with Ellora, still bear testimony to the wealth and magnificence of 
an extinct dynasty. The Mohammedans never obtained a firm 
footing in this part of India till the end of the fifteenth century ; 
and even then the narrative of their ascendency is made up of 
successes followed by defections, and surprises of pioneering 
Mussulman detachments by large Hindu levies. Eventually, after 
being attached to the kingdom of Golconda and to the Empire of 
Delhi under Aurangzib, the Godavery district fell, in the 
scramble for good things, to the Suhbadar of the Deccan, or the 
Nizam, who created the dignitary known in all the contests of the last 
century between ourselves and the French as the Nawab of the 
Carnatic. Mr. Morris compresses into a reasonable compass the 
account of the operations which resulted in the final rte oad of 
our rivals, and notes that we acquired the. direct management of 
the Northern Circars in-the-year 1769. 

The Dutch had been before us in making settlements on the 
Coromandel coast. Negapatam was their capital, and they had 
four other factories under it, and another district factory at 
Masulipatam. Here they planted orange-trees, bleached calicoes, 
and dyed “ blew” cloth—which looks as if they dabbled in indigo. 
This plant is still cultivated by natives, though the cultivation has 
never covered much more than two thousand acres, and is now on the 
decline. Mr. Morris gives copies of two inscriptions on old Dutch 
tombs, with some quaint particulars of Batavian manners and 
customs, and of a squabble between the heads of a Dutch factory 
and the government of Fort St. George, in which the former com- 
plained of divers affronts and abuse, and announced that, to recom- 
pone themselves, they had taken possession of the town of 

etchlepatam ; this spelling being nearer the truth than the 
common form of Masulipatam, At this same place the French 
obtained some land and built a factory, and Mr. Morris 
holds that a small square, called Francepeta, still belongs to 
that nation, or, at least, has never been formally ceded to us. 
Yanam, described as a “ clean, pretty, carefully kept town,” on the 
left bank of the eastern branch of the Godavery, is still attached 
to Pondicherry, like Mahé in the Bombay Preside or Karikal 
to the south of Madras. Yaném is under a “Ch and a staff 
consisting of a priest, a head of police, a collector who is also 
treasurer, a medical man, and a registrar. There is a Commissioner 
of police with some twenty-four subordinates, but apparently neither 
army nor militia. The yearly revenue is about 4,500/., and the 
extent of the territory 2,258 acres. . 

When French vivacity and Dutch sluggishness had both ‘given 
way to British persistence, we began to administer that part of 
Madras which is known as the Northern Circars, and we can well 
believe that the Company found “ no little difficulty ” in establish- 
ing their authority there. The civil government of the Moham- 
medans, whether vested in the Emperor at Delhi or the Nizam at 
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Hyderabad, had been little more than nominal. The great land- 


holders were turbulent. Our own officials were ignorant of native | 


manuers and customs; and merchants and factors, accustomed only 
to prepare consignments for England, were at a loss when called 
on suddenly to carry out a revenue settlement, to originate a civil 
licy, and to establish authority and order. The new Provincial 
Bhie and Councils made the best of things, and continued the 
native system of demand and collections until either it broke 
down or they themselves acquired the necessary knowledge. A 
considerable portion of the land remained under Zemindars, who 
collected the revenue and paid a certain sum to the Government, 
as was the case in Bengal. Some tracts, mainly in the vicinity of 
capital towns, were managed directly by the English officials. 
Criminal, and perhaps civil, justice was administered by Foujdars 
or Kazis. In fact, both in Madras and in Bengal we were thinking 
mainly of replenishing the public treasury, and were learning 
the very elements of our duty. Naturally enough, things went 
awry at first. Zemindars fell into arrears, and were threatened 
with imprisonment or the sequestration of their estates. Insur- 
rections occurred, and troops were called out to put them down. 
On the top of disturbances came an inundation of the sea and a 
famine. e local Chiefs and Councils were unequal to the emer- 
gency, and in 1794 they were abolished, and collectors were 
appointed in direct subordination to the Revenue Board at 
. We note that one of the first Collectors bore the name of 
Snodgrass. The great difficulty which he and his successors ex- 
ienced was in ascertaining the resources of the land. Zemin- 
ep procrastinated, and were fertile of obstructions; they 
took leases and threw them up, turned out to oppose the Collector's 
ts, and then made a clean bolt into the territories of the 
izam, 

In the beginning of the present century, following the example 
of Bengal, "the introduced the Permanent 
Settlement. Some of the Bengal mistakes were avoided, and 
the ryots were not handed over to Zemindars. But arrears 
were allowed to run up and estates to be sold in both Presi- 
dencies. However, the basis of the Permanent Settlement in 
Madras was the average collection of several years. Though some 
ancient proprietors were confirmed in the possession of very large 
estates, other lands were divided into compact and manageable 

ies and sold to the highest bidder. The former were termed 
ancient Zemindaries and the latter proprietary estates, and for ten 
years, when the whole of the district had been allotted under one 
title or the other, there was no such thing as an estate directly 
under the management of the Government. Inthe year 1813-14 
the first lapse occurred. Then others fell into arrears from 
improvidence, from incapacity, or from the misdeeds of a former 
proprietor who had used up the land; and the number of 
estates thus thrown again on the hands of Government swelled, in 
the space of forty years, from ten to nearly nine hundred. We 
are not surprised to find no less an authority than Sir 
Thomas Munro stating that Zemindars had no objection to 
their estates reverting to the Government. What, in India as 
elsewhere, they did not like was that “old acres” should fall 
into the hands of “new men” of the trading and commercial 
classes. The Minute from which this opinion is taken may be 
read with profit, and its author sums up the case like a true states- 
man, by recommending that lands reverting to Government should 
be managed by Government ; that the hereditary domains of ancient 
proprietors should be secured to them by law; that the revenue 
agency should be strengthened ; and that a proper ivquiry should 
be made into the titles of rent-free lands. Kicae ten years after 
that Minute was written came what the author calls a “ calamitous 
season,” ending in a great famine. We t to state that these 
visitations have grown in extent and intensity since that same year 
1833; for the Collector of the day, who from March to the end of 
July had procured food for five thousand persons from private in- 
dividuals, was in the end compelied to ask for a grant of money 
from the State; and accordingly he applied for what is truly 
termed the “ modest sum of six or eight hundred rupees.” After 
the famine came more seasons, and then other famines, and 
mext a cyclone, and then a depreciation of agricultural produce, 
until the aspect of things was so grave that the late Sir H.C. 
Montgomery was appointed as Special Commissioner to report on 
the condition of the people. His inquiry led to a real reform. 
Some estates irretrievably encumbered were sold, and allowances 
were granted to the owners. Other lapsed and forfeited estates 
were annexed to the Government lands, and then let out to the 
inhabitants, who were in theory made jointly and severall 
responsible for the entire demand, though in praetice the English 
Collector is often called in to adjust disputes and to apportion lia- 
bilities. A complete survey was at length carried out, with a view 
to a settlement for a term of years; and this measure, combined 
with irrigation works, appears to justify the author in the eulogy 
which he passes on the condition of a district where water is plen- 
tiful, rity evident, and famine unknown. 

We out from the tables given in the appendix that the 
present revenue of the Godavery district, from all the various 
sources of land, excise, customs, salt, and stamps, is above half a 
million of our money. To this total the ulone contributes 
more than 400,000/, The exports are more than treble the value 
of the imports. The tonnage of ships and native craft arriving at 
and leaving the district is on the increase, though it would ap 
if ships steamers the smaller vessels. Bat 

r es case the prosperity of the very district seems unques- 
3 and it now remains for us to tenth on the dudes 


| about irrigation, to which the advancement in wealth ig 
owing, and which, it has been argued, might work similar miracles 
| elsewhere. The general reader, who may be inclined to pass 
over pages about Inams and Resumptions, defaulting Proprietors 
and perplexed Collectors, cannot plead ignorance of Sir Arthur 
Cotton, and may have heard of the Godavery Anicut. The 
natives, in a fitful, half-hearted sort of fashion, had done some- 
thing in the way of storing water; and the idea of damming 
P the Godavery and distributing its volume had occurred to a 

r. Topping in the last century. But the present scheme is 
entirely Sir A. Cotton’s own. The Godavery, it seems, enters the 
alluvial country from the hill ranges at about sixty miles from the 
sea. It varies in breadth from two thousand to seven thousand 
yards. Itis studded with islands, or “lankas,” as the natives 
term them, covered with beautiful flowering reeds and of con- 
siderable extent ; and it discharges itself into the Bay of Bengal 
by two mouths. Sir A. Cotton, who was acquainted with the 
works in the Tanjore district, conceived the idea of throwing a 
huge dam across the river before its separation into two branches, 
and then distributing the water by a complete system of canals, 
locks, and sluices, over the Delta. How the proposal was received 
by the late Marquess of Tweeddale, and pressed on the assent of 
the Court of Directors ; how the main work was formed of rubble 
and rough stone, and, after one or two failures and breaches, was 
made of strength, breadth, and solidity sufficient to defy the river 
in its might below, and to provide a roadway above; how an 
efficient supervision was maintained over native labourers and 
overseers prone to be idle, to cheat, and to scamp their work; 
how the modest estimate of some fifty thousand pounds swelled, 
by additional items, to an expenditure of more than thrice that 
sum; how engineers toiled, Boards minuted, and Committees re- 
ported; and how at length the gigantic work was completed in 
four great divisions with a system of canals, and has proved no 
less an administrative success than an engineering triumph, ought 
all to be read in the volume itself. No man who knows 
the obstructions with which Indian administrators have to 
contend—fiscal, political, departmental, social, and critical—will 
deny to Sir A. Cotton his full meed of praise for the con- 
ception and completion of the project, or will dispute that the 
Godavery Anicut is really a work of genius. It may take 
above the Solani aqueduct at Roorki, and the E. I. railway bridge 
over the Soane river. The number of acres beneficially affected 
in Rajahmundry—that is, in the ae district—and Masuli- 
patam, have been variously estimated; but we may set down 
their extent at about one million. The aggregate of the irri- 
gation canals is 528 miles in length, or about the distance 
from London to Aberdeen. And, though Mr. Morris's 
tables are occasionally slightly perplexing, we gather that 
the public revenue, in all its branches, has increased 
since the construction of the Anicut, to the extent of more 
than 160,000/. It is almost needless to point to the saving of 
human life in disastrous seasons and to the enhancement of 
social comfort and prosperity which such works, nobly planned 
and skilfully executed, can ensure. But these gratifying facts must 
not lead us to the conclusion that rivers issuing in volumes from 
convenient ranges of hills, and then rushing idly to the sea over 
fertile deltas capable of unlimited improvement, are to be easily 
found in other provinces of India. In many parts, Bombay for in- 
stance, the same physical features do not exist. In Bengal 
Proper the rivers are so numerous, the percolation of water so 
natural, and the rainfall so abundant, that money on these works 
would be absolutely thrown away. Such rivers as the Ganges or 
Poddha, the Megna, the Gorai, and even the Jellinghi and Mata- 
bhanga, all in Central or Eastern Bengal, are apt to change their 
beds capriciously, and would sweep away dams of masonry as if 
they were earthworks. And Anicuts, even if constructed, would 
be superfluous for nineteen years out of twenty. In the west of 
Bengal, where hill torrents descend in force to the plains, some- 
thing of the kind might be attempted, though able engineers 
prefer huge tanks or reservoirs at an elevation that will catch a 
good supply of water, and then allow it to be drawn off to the 
fields below. Irrigation works in Behar have been prosecuted 
with effect, and also in the North-Western Provinces. But, 
what with districts that have no water at all, and others where 
the distribution is regulated by nature, it is not easy to hit else- 
where on the postulates which have made the name of Cotton 
celebrated and the Godavery a success. 

There are several other topics in Mr. Morris's compilation 
which merit attention. Ethnologists will like to hear about an 
aboriginal race called the Kois, who live in the northern part of 
the district, and are of the same family as the Gonds. Their 
villages, we are told, are picturesque, but the men are poor and 
emaciated, and the women untidy. There is a good local —_ and 
a fair index, and the multiplicity of statistics is very properly put 
into the appendix. Praise is judiciously and not lavishly sae Bw 
to certain of the author's predecessors, who are identified either 
with improvements in the revenue and the education of the 
people, or with the assistance given in the Civil Department to the 
engineers working at the Anicut; and though this creditable per- 
formance may not attract Englishmen and Englishwomen gene- 
rally, it is not much to say that it entirely disproves the assertion 

t a race of civiliars now gradually passing away knew nothing 
of hy districts or cared little for the people placed under theiz 
contro. 
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SHOOTING ADVENTURES.* 


We. fancy that “Wildfowler” may find he has made a mis- 
take in republishing this third series of the shooting and 
which he hascontributed to various sporting jour- 
nals. Of the two former series we have spoken in terms of deserved 
commendation. For “ Wildfowler” is invariably bright and cheery, 
and he enters so heartily into the spirit of his work that it is quite 
impossible not to sympathize with =. Besides, he is an unques- 
tionable authority on his special topics, as assuredly he ought to 
be, seeing that he seems to live for sport in one shape or another ; 
and we have found instruction as well as amusement in his papers. 
But he must forgive us for saying that he rather presumes on the 
encouragement he has received, in supposing that the diaries of days 
nt in almost identical ways will we perpetual repetition. We 
tlways love a narrative of real sport, whether with red deer or 
rabbits, salmon or smelt; and by real sport we mean anything 
rather than promiscuous slaughter and enormous bags. It is the 
chief charm of “ Wildfowler’s” descriptions that he has worked 
for his — patiently and scientifically, estimating the results 
by the pleasure and variety rather than by weight or number of 
heads. As for those articles in which he introduced us to sea- 
fishing, they threw a new light upon the subject, as far as we 
were personally concerned. The writer’s enthusiasm was con- 
tagious. We realized for the first time how much excitement 
there might be in hauling up hand over hand “ the finny denizens 
of the briny deep,” to borrow the language of the penny-a-liners. 
Then, when “ Wildfowler” had inoculated us with something of 
his own fervour, he told us what we had to do and how to set about 
it; while, with a disinterested unselfishness which does him 
infinite credit, he confided to us the favourite haunts of the wild 
fowl from the poet of which he has borrowed his nom de plume. 
We learned that within easy reach of London there were happy 
shooting-grounds of which we had been ignorant ; and for that fe 
deserved our cordial gratitude. And this third series of his collected 
papers is almost as well worth reading as either of its predecessors, 
if we take it byitself. The misfortune is that “ Wildfowler” has 
anticipated himself; and, in the amplification and elaboration of 
his earlier writings, he has become his own too successful com- 
petitor. Indeed, if we speak of his earlier writings, we exercise 
charity at the expense of strict truthfulness. va, apparentl. 
under the responsibility of making up a couple of volumes whic 
should match in b those that have gone before, he has 
Tum back into old repositories and furbished up articles 
respectable from their antiquity. That, however, signifies com- 
paratively little. The most brilliant and versatile of sporting 
writers cannot keep up an ever-freshening interest in the story of 
fishing with sea-lines over the sides of a tiny craft; for one cod 
or gurnet or garfish is very like another, although occasionally you 
may hook something that is strong enough to break away. There 
is variety enough of a kind, no doubt, in the vicissitudes of the 
English climate ; but, after all, it is much the same to the reader 
whether the narrator is fishing in wind or wet, in a dead calm or 
in a chopping seaway. And a similar monotony of incident is 
brought out alinost as forcibly in the detailed description of long- 
shore shooting. After a single paper or a couple of them, the 
style in which “ Wildfowler” dropped his birds becomes a 
matter of very languid concern to us; and we care as little, or 
rather less, whether his victims were curlews, plovers, or red- 


We have been provoked into a preliminary growl, and possibly 
we have unduly prolonged it. And perhaps, after all, our irrita- 
tion is not quite reasonable; for, as soon as we read the adver- 
tisement of the volumes, we might have known exactly what to 
expect. We hasten to add that, had “ Wildfowler” been content 
to compress his available matter into something like a third of the 
space, we should have spoken of it in very different terms. There 
are some excellent chapters in the two volumes—chapters that 
are almost entirely fe: and original. And the author has begun 
his work with a couple of descriptive pieces which are among 
the best his volumes contain. “The tracking a wild boar with 
@ lymer in Alsace” is an account of as risky a kind of venerie as 
may beindulged in nowadays in civilized Europe. “‘ Wildfowler” was 
visiting a friend in Alsace, when the keeper with three excited 
eg at his heels burst into the gun-room where they were over- 

ing the armoury. A notorious old savage of a wild boar had 
turned up that morning on the property; a charcoal-burner had 
marked him into an outlying cover; and if the gentlemen desired 


to give a account of him, there was no time to be lost. For 
those wild pigs are the most wary of" all e, wolves hardly ex- 
cepted ; and when once they are isturbed in the course of their 


wanderings, they travel enormouz distances straight ahead, so that 
the stalk must be made upon them with extreme caution. It is a 
service besides of no little danger. “ Wildfowler” speaks strongl 

of the foolhardiness of those foreign sportsmen who attempt to kill 
® boar with the spear or hunting-knife. If the dogs who have 
gripped him let go their hold, the life of the venturesome assailant 
is not worth many seconds’ purchase. Yet there may be almost as 
serious risk in killing him with the , a8 was proved by this 
particular adventure. ‘ Wildfowler'’s” friends posted themselves 
outside the cover; to him was resigned the pleasure and the 
glory of entering with the keeper and the slow-hound, and 


* Shooting Adventures, Canine Lore,and Seu-fishing Trips. By “Wild- 
London : Chapman & Hall. 


tracking the brute to his lair. The last words of warning 
were, “ Be very careful, at any rate; for the old boar is 
& vicious, revengeful old rascal; and, if he can, he will —— one 
or both of you.” The caution was not unnecessary, nor did it f° 
unheeded. They made their approaches with as much care as 
circumstances admitted ; yet the encounter, when it did come off, 
might well have ended fatally. The lymer, led in a leash, strained 
eagerly on the scent, followed it up through rocks and over fallen 
trees and the roughest possible ground. Suddenly her back 
began to bristle as they approached a natural fortress of fallen 
boulders. The boar had evidently entrenched himself there, and 
he had to be forced. The lymer fortunately knew her business. 
She yelped and danced round the mouth of the cavern; and, when 
the boar came with a rush, lightly sprang aside and eluded him. 
Happily it is the instinct of the boar to charge straight in front of 
him, otherwise he would be even a more ugly customer than he is. 
But he will wheel round to assaults upon his haunches, and it was 
in the rear that the wary dog attacked him. While he was trying 
to be revenged on his snarling foe his human enemies stealthily 
approached him by the covered way of a convenient 
ditch, Had he chanced to stumble into it he must 
have had them at his mercy. As it was, when “ Wildfowler” 
cautiously raised his head, the boar sighted him from only ten 
yards off, and charged viciously home. It was rnc for the sports- 
man that his nerves were steady, and a simultaneously well- 
directed charge from both barrels rolled the infuriated animal 
over. 

As a companion chapter we have a comic account of traps 
set for peasant poachers in Alsace; although there can have been 
little fun in the affair, so far as the trespassers were concerned. 
“ Wildfowler’s” friend’s keeper had received an intimation that 
certain poachers had arrived from a distance with the intention of 
paying his preserves a visit. He guessed the cover where they 
meant to go to work, and made his arrangements accordingly. 
Dummy birds were artistically disposed on branches where they 
were pretty sure to be visible in the moonlight. Beneath the 
boughs were certain pits, nine feet deep and six feet wide, and 
partially filled with rain water. These pits were covered in with 
moss and leaves, laid over certain planks, judiciously sawed 
across so as to give way at the slightest pressure. The 
poachers tumbled into the snare, literally as well as meta- 
phorically. One man caught sight of the dummies, ad- 
vanced to take steady aim, and plu headlong into 
a pitfall. His piteous cries brought his friends to his help, 
only to be engulphed in other holes in their turns. Then the 
watchers, who had been lying in ambush, came forward. Far 
from being ready with {condolences, they exasperated the sufferers 
with unseasonable “ chaff,” and ended by relieving them of their 
guns and shooting appliances. Finally, the rs were left 
to extricate amaiees as they could, which they did in bin | 
lamentable case, although none of them were seriously injured. 
The plan had its advantages. It saved the proprietor of the 
shootings from undertaking law proceedings, which after all his 
trouble and expense might possibly have turned out unsatisfactorily ; 
while the poachers on their part escaped the inconveniences o 
criminal prosecution, and they went — with a warning which 
they were likely to publish—and which they would certainly 
remember—as to the perils of the covers on which they had been 
trespassing. 

“ Wildfowler” devotes a considerable part of his volumes to 
“ Canine Lore” which is more or less curious and interesting. 
What strikes us as most original is his recipe for training 
a “night dog”; although we must say that it is anything 
bnt pleasant aati both as to the manner of the training 
and its results, The first thing to be done is to obtain “a 
very large animal, whose growls alone are somewhat terrifying, 
ait whose size is bound to inspire respect.” The object is 
to break him to fly at anybody, and “to take his death if need 
be, rather than desert his master.” You procure a promising 
uppy of vicious strain, and you proceed systematically to tease 
Ph The most effectual plan would be to bother him at his 
meals, but that would be a mistake, since it would interfere with 
his digestion, and consequently with his growth. So you must 
give him a bone some hours atter the regular repast, and then pro- 
ceed to pretend to take it from him. He will get angry, and fly at 

ou. hereupon, having equipped aged with the toughest 
eather gloves, you are to twitch his legs, his tail, and his 
ears, hissing at him, till he is “beyond himself with pas- 
sion.” Having ettfectually soured his temper so far, you 
some stranger to trying similar experiments. is fictitious 
enemy is to to Po down, &c.; and, as the 
dog is meant to lay hold of him in a state of incipient insanity, the 
confederate is strongly recommended to wear bis oldest suit of 
clothes, and pad them, by way of further protection, with straw. 
Meantime the growing dog is to be kept in seclusion and teased 
habitually. The final stage of his education is to take him out by 
night, to let a daring volunteer glide past an eae recon- 
certed arrangement, and then to excite the animal, sti Iding 
him by the leash. Should the leash slip or break the man’s posi- 
tion would be awkward. Finally, the man is to make a bolt for a tree, 
when the maddened animal is let loose ; the man by that time ought 
to be safe among the branches, but he is to throw down a dumm 
| presentment of himself, which will be promptly rent to pieces. We 
| must add that, in employing the dog when his education had been 


 . 

| 
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brought to perfection, there would be a very fair chance of a mis- 

, even if he were firmly secured in a muzzle; nor do we doubt 
in the least that the rumour of such a “ dog-fiend ” would act as a 
very effectual scare among those evil-doers in the neighbourhood 
who were aware of his existence. 


THE REGIMENTS OF THE BRITISH ARMY.* 
ie a preface more remarkable for bad English than for good 


sense Captain Trimen deplores the gradual destruction, by | 


“ civilian army reformers,” of esprit de corps, and announces his 
desire “to revive [sic] everything connected with every regiment in 
the service.” The announcement is somewhat sweeping, and is 
hardly borne out by the result. The principal object of Captain 
Trimen’s attack is the linked battalion system, upon which and 
upon everything connected with it he pours out the vials of his 
wrath to his heart’s content. He proceeds to illustrate the “ in- 
competence ” of the official entrusted with the task of linking by 
the following example :—“ Take the 27th Inniskilling, a regiment 
essentially Irish in its character and composition, ‘ linked’ to the 
108th Madras Infantry. What connexion the person entrusted 
with a matter of such vital importance could see in these two regi- 
ments is quite beyond the imagination of a soldier, and gives rise 
to the idea that he must have drawn them out of a hat.” The 
astounding feat of drawing two regiments out of a hat may 
be commended to Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke; but we fail to see 
its precise application to the question. Our compiler then con- 
tinues:—“ The 27th has a glorioushistory of two centuries; the 108th 
was only raised by the East India Company in 1854, and has no more 
to do with Ireland than the Russian Guards.” Here we would 
ask Captain Trimen this question, In the name of common sense, 
what good purpose can possibly be served by instituting compari- 
sons of this nature between two corps which are sow linboed to- 
gether? Is there anything whatever in the latter corps which can 
possibly dim the past history of the former, or prevent it from 
winning fresh laurels in the future? Isthere any reason why one of 
the two regiments should not be, at this moment, as fine and efficient 
as the other? When Captain Trimen speaks of the 27th as “ essen- 
tially Irish in composition,” and of the ro8th as “ having no more 
to do with Ireland than the Russian Guards,” he either forgets to 
state, or is not aware, that when the two regiments were linked in 
1873, the 27th had lately recruited upwards of four hundred men 
from the neighbourhood of Colchester alone, not to mention those 
obtained from other towns in England; and also that the ro8th. 
at the same period, had a large proportion of Irishmen in its ranks. 
We would also observe that everything must have a bevinning, 
and that the linked battalion system has hardly yet emerged from 
the experimental stage; a fact which is expressly recognized 
by an existing order to the effect that all regiments will retain, 
for the present, their county or other titles and traditions. 
The truth is, that the system was introduced by a certain 
Secretary of State for War, and was not accepted by the Horse 
Guards without serious misgivings as to whether it was sufficiently 
elastic to adapt itself to the varied and peculiar duties of our army. 
Great difficulties were experienced in carrying it out, owing to 
the changes which the growth of large manufacturing centres had 
produ in the populations of-variotis counties during “the 
t century. To please every one was manifestly impossible, and, 
rpm Captain Trimen’s opinion, the military authorities may be 
said to have accomplished their task fairly and judiciously. Even 
admitting for the sake of argument that the few isolated examples 
which he quotes—in one of which his opinion is confessedly preju- 
diced—are failures (which we do not allow), they cannot detract 
from the general merit of the whole. 

The short service system also comes in for a share of Captain 
Trimen’s anathemas, and among the évil effects which he attri- 
butes to it is the wholesale deterioration of the personnel of our 
regiments. In a wailing strain of pathetic inquiry, which some- 
how reminds us of the coloured gentleman in the song mourning 
for his old home in the plantation, he asks, “ Where are the old 
regimental officers who were proud to serve the Crown for 
nothing ? Where are the magnificent old non-commissioned officers 
and men who would follow their officers wherever they led ? ” 
Why doesour compilerstop here? Why not ask where are the gallant 
bowmen once the pride of our army? Where are the magnificent 
knights in armour, &c. &c.? Captain Trimen, however, answers 
his own question in his own peculiar manner, and informs us that 
“the officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, have all but 
disappeared, and the ranks are filled by over-educated boys, who 
consequently think they are as competent to lead their comrades 
as their officers.” We were certainly not aware either that the 
men in the ranks are over-educated, or that they have ever 
attempted to lead their officers. We would remind Captain 
Trimen that’the world goes forward, not backward, and that we 
must keep up with the times, or be left behind. Short service was 
forced upon us by the Yd clamour consequent on the success 
of Prussia in 1866, It may or may not be a mistake. If it is 
not, there is no harm done; if it is, we have at least the consola- 
tion of knowing that other nations are even worse off than we are. 
The normal periods of service with the colours in the following 
countries are :—Prussia, three years; France, five years; Austria, 
three years; Italy, four years; while in England it is six years. 


* The Regiments of the British Army. Compiled by Richard Trimen, 
late Captain 35th Royal Sussex. London: Allen & Co, 


Captain Trimen’s assertion that “our regiments (which were 
once the admiration of soldiers in every country in Europe) have 
been ‘meddled and muddled’ with until they are only a like- 
ness of what they once were,” is certainly not borne out by the 
appearance of the maresy of the corps which formed part of the 
force recently assembled at Aldershot ; and his statement that “ if 
the brigade depét system is persevered in the regiment must 
eventually disappear ” is simply absurd. 

The linked battalion and short service systems have yet to 
stand the test of a war; and meanwhile Captain Trimen and 
others of his school will do well to bear in mind that we are now 
fairly committed to both, and that it is wiser and better to try to 
make the best of the present than to croak over the past and 
to tremble for the future. Throughout the preface—the only 
original matter in the book—we can find one, and only one, sug- 
gestion of any value. Captain Trimen points out that, according 
to the latest war establishment of a battalion in our service, “ it 
is actually proposed to send a regiment of boys eleven hundred 
strong into the field with twenty-three company officers.” Here 
our compiler has undoubtedly hit a blot, and a very serious one, 
though it does not appear to have occurred to him to support his 
theory by facts. Let us see if wecan help him, The returns of 
killed in the German army in 1870 show that the proportion of 
officers to men in the following battles was:—Weissemburg, 1 
officer to 10 men; Worth, 1 to 14; Gravelotte, 1 to 14; Sedan, 
1 to 11; while during the varied operations conducted by the 
third German army from September 30th to October 31st, it 
was I to 13. If these proportions, or anything approaching them, 
are to hold good in our next European war, we shall have 
cause to rue the false economy which Captain Trimen justly 
denounces. We wish that he had called attention to the fact that, 
while no efforts or expense are spared to provide reserves of 
trained men, nothing of the kind is done to ensure a supply, if 
required, of that still more important element in an army, the 
trained officer. 

Before quitting the preface, we would remark that at p. 6 we 
are informed that the Brigade Depét at Chichester is “ partl 
formed of two nominal companies of the 107th Bengal Infantry.” 
What is a “nominal company”? We have little space to devote 
to the subject-matter of the book, which consists of short tabular 
statements showing the past and present titles, uniforms, and 
facings of the various regiments, together with a list of 
battles, campaigns, &c. A few remarks explanatory or other- 
wise are added; for example, speaking of the 2nd Life Guards 
in 1660, the compiler informs us that “ it obtained its sea- 
green facings in honour of Queen Catherine, whose favourite 
colour it [sec] was.” The present crest and motto of the 17th 
Lancers, we are told, were chosen by its colonel in 1759, “ as 
he wished every member of it to remember General Wolfe, with 
whom he was at his death at the battie of Quebec in 1759.” The 
18th Foot is stated to be “ the only one now in existence out of 
nineteen that was [sic] raised in Ireland.” It is not a little sur- 

rising to find no fewer than twenty-two corps credited by Captain 
Trimen with a share in the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, of 
whose services on that occasion the official Army List makes no 
mention. The list of regimental nicknames is incomplete; if it 
were worth while we could mention several omissions. The state- 
ment that the East India Company's Artillery and Fngineors were 
absorbed into the Royal Army in 1858 is incorrect. The amalga- 
mation took place in 1861. On the whole, we cannot congratulate 
Captain Trimen on his book. The military reader will tind little 
in it to interest him; the civilian less. 


OUR WOODLAND TREES.* 


MONGST those who have most persistently striven of late 
years to improve the health of crowded towns, and to 
create in the hearts of street-bound artisans a wholesome in- 
stinct for country air, may be justly ranked the author of The 
Fern Paradise. Always alive to any movement having for its 
object the encouragement of window-gardening and the embellish- 
ment of waste spaces, no writer has done more towards stimu- 
lating that passion for sylvan holidays and recreation in the 
ferny coombe or under the greenwood tree which an Ameri- 
can essayist has pronounced to be inherent in English folk. 
That Mr. Heath has earned for himself a place amongst phiil- 
anthropists without boring his readers, and has won favour 
by one pleasant book after another upon his pleasant hob- 
bies, we take to be due to the common sense which leads 
him to avoid the parade of overmuch science. He knows 
how to pioneer the way to a knowledge of ferns, trees,‘ and 
shrubs without making his pages bristle with botanical techni- 
calities, He differs, indeed, from most of those who are eng 
in the same work in the informal character of his labours, 
in contradistinction to such writers as Mr. Robinson, of the 
Garden, or Mr. Leo Grindon, of the Manchester School of 
Medicine. To both of these the novices in the study of tree= 
life owe no little in various ways; to the one for his hap 
suggestions as to embellishing our squares and closed gravey: 
and making formal iron railings gay and green with trellises 0: 
ivy and other creepers, to the other for going deeper into the 
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structure, lore, and romance of individual trees. But fora friend 
who shall take us with him afield while we sit in our library chair, 
and set us dreaming of summer and autumn rambles, and who 
instructs at the same time that he entertains and interests the 
would-be learner just entering on a terra incognita, commend us 
to an enthusiast like Mr. Heath. Perhaps the very fact 
which he communicates to his readers in the preface to Our 
Woodland Trees should enhance his claims to our attention; we 
mean that, though born in what has been called the Garden of 
England, he describes himself as professionally tied to London 
since manhood. The caged bird longs for the nwood; and 
it is easy to conceive that when occasional leisure affords the chance 
of renewed acquaintance with open lawn and forest glade, such 
communion with nature is one of the keenest of pleasures. It is 
natural that one who has realized such experiences should seek 
to extend his delight to others, with all the aids of wood-engraving 
and coloured illustration, 

In his present work Mr. Heath has followed, in the main, 
the same method as in his Fern volumes, heginning with a 
series of chapters on the germ, early growth, and gradual develop- 
ment of a tree up to its acme of perfection. The second 
part of the volume transports the reader to “some woodland 
rambles,” taking him, for a sight of the “ Fern Paradise,” 
to the further West, to the mazes of the New Forest, or 
the suburban Epping. The so-called study of “ Trees at Home” 
forms the third Part of the volume; and the fourth and largest 

ion of the book is devoted to a systematic endeavour to assist 

the student of forest’ trees and shrubs, descriptions being given of 
each sample in its chief features, with the help in every case of 
careful coloured delineation of each characteristic leaf. We shall 
first say a few words of the excursions described in the second and 
third Parts, and then pass to the author’s notes on different tenants 
of park or forest. On his visit to the New Forest, by way of 
Lyndhurst, Mr. Heath gives a charming picture (pp. 122-3) of 
the view to be seen at the western end of Lyndhurst churchyard. 
Another ramble gives us a pretty description of a wild unenclosed 
oasis on the very verge of the manorial enclosure of Minstead. 
He especiall delights in some brook-side alder-bushes, valuable 
chiefly for their promise of marginal fern-growths, and in such 
curious woodland phenomena as “a whitened beech-trunk so 
closely grown to the mossy bole of a gnarled and ancient oak, 
that the trees as if united.” Ere long we are transported 
to the forest hollow of Canterton Glen, where, thanks to the re- 
stored memorial stone, we are reminded “where the Red King 
died, by what hand no man knew, in the spot which his father’s 
cruelty had made a wilderness, glutting his own cruelty to the last 
moment of his life by the savage sports which seek for pleasure in 
the infliction of wanton suffering.” But we are less concerned here 
with recollections of the Conqueror and his son than with the noble 
trees that mark and surround the historic scene; the delightful 
woodland’ glades of Boldrewood, with its glorious oaks, or that 
crowning beauty of the New Forest, the beech and oak wood called 
“Mark Ash.” Not-far from the latter is a famous tryst of holly 
and oak giants, the arm of one of which is flung for seventy feet 
across the path. The chapters descriptive of the Knyghtwood 
enclosure, and of the woodland route from Brockenhurst to 
Lyndhurst, will be found invaluable in hints to future explorers 
the New Forest. Perhaps, however, there is an almost stronger 
attraction in the haunts of Epping Forest, so much nearer home, 
and yet so long almost inaccessible to London holiday-makers. 
Happily the decision of the Court of Chancery in November 1874 
has declared the enclosures of what was the people's ancient 
heritage to be illegal, and the Epping Forest Act of 1878 secured 
the restoration to the 
precious woodland. With the aid of Murray’s Twenty Miles 
Round we may now approach Ambresbury Banks, the 
traditional camp of Boadicea, from Chigwell or Loughton 
stations on the south-west, or Chingford and Waltham on 
the north, and on our way thither we shall find avenues 
of lime and chestnut, forest glades of oak, beech, birch, and 
plar, through a more or less continuous drive of fourteen miles, 


po 
One of the liveliest sketches in this part of Our Woodland Trees is | 


in chapter xii. which recounts the endeavours of old manorial lords 


to set aside the privileges secured to the poor commoners of | 


Loughton, Theydon Bois, Epping, and Waltham, by Queen Eliza- 
beth, when hunting at her forestal lodge of Chingford. 

But it is time that we should turn to “Trees at Home.” Mr. 
Heath’s third Part opens with “A Study of Young Limes,” 
not in the woodland, but in a London garden. Then we have a 
“Plea for Trees in Towns,” which is based on the example of a 
West-country town, “ half paved road, half green lane,” a blended 
mass of houses and trees from the stream in the valley “to the top 
of the town” :— 

Why [asks our author] should we so long have been foolishly content to 
have all our houses in certain parts of our cities, and all our trees and shrubs 
in other parts? Yet with little exception this is the present state of things. 
And, apart from the fact that we do not appropriately and wisely mix 
trees with houses, we have not nearly trees and shrubs enough, even if we 
include in our calculation all our parks, squares, and gardens. 


Tn furtherance of this laudable idea, Mr. Heath proceeds, in his 
chapter on “Sylvan Streets,” to cut out work for Town Councils, 
Street Commissioners, or other local authorities. Yet there needs 
a caution that such bodies should be educated up to their task. 
Where, for instance, as in a case before our mind’s eye, a small 
town with streets not over-broad, and approaches flanked on either 
side by land that is only to be purchased at an exorbitant price, 


aspires to plant a “ boulevard” from the street’s end to the railway 
station, it ought to be told that an avenue of Western planes will in 
course of time curtail the thoroughfare, and that the safest resort 
would be to rows of Lombardy poplar. Even Mr. Heath’s 
zeal for the tree-planting of every possible street corner, angle, 
and dismal open space throughout the metropolis needs to be 
tempered by caution, lest such a scheme should “die of its 
own too much.” On this point we would refer him to 
some recent remarks of Mr. McKenzie in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle as to the trees on the Thames Embankment. Noting 
the present healthy appearance of these planes, planted by his ad- 
vice, he proceeds to point out that the intention, when they 
were planted, was to remove each second tree, when of sufficient 
size, with a view to the due development of the rest. If this 
were done even now, three or four dozen trees might be removed 
from where they might well be spared, and utilized “in that 
bleakest of bleak places—Trafalgar Square.” “Had this square,” 
he adds, “been in Paris, it would have been planted long ago, 
and by this time no mean rival to the most veautifal Place’ 
in that city.” 

In the study of such books as Mr. Heath’s Woodland Trees, 
especially in Parts III. and IV., local Boards of Works and 
other modern ediles will find much to help them in their task. 
Every person with an atom of taste would welcome the addition 
of trees and shrubs to our available stream-sides and river wharves. 
A careful study of the characteristic specialities of our “ wood- 
land trees,” in the pages of Heath and Grindon, Robinson, 
Selby, and Brown's Forester, would post up “ the powers that be,” 
whether smaller or greater, in the needful knowledge which 
tree-planting requires. And here the help of the latter half of 
Our Woodland Trees would prove of great service. All the 
oaklore which larger books have collected is here condensed ; and 
from oak to ilex, and thence to ash and elm, beech and lime, 
we aap with a careful survey of the characteristic features of 
each, propos of the Ilex, it is well for a sylvan street or 
garden planter to know that, though a rapid grower from the 
acorn, it is a tree difficult to transplant, because its roots descend 
deep, and are apt to be injured in removal. It is something to 
learn with regard to the graceful lightsome ash, that it is the hori- 
zontal method of the growth of its roots, not the drip of the 
leaves, which mars vegetation under its branches. With respect 
to the beech, we should like to see it proved that the drip from 
its leaves is detrimental to vegetation. In speaking of the 
English elm, Mr. Heath omits to mention its liability to be maimed 
of its leaf-laden branches in the still calm of midsummer. 
Of its lateness in succumbing to autumnal influences we have 
abundant evidence in its general deep-green tint at the end of 
October, with only here and there a patch of richest golden yellow. 
We do not understand, by the way, why the ivy should be 
honoured with the ninth part of a plate for its coloured leaf. 
That it has its uses and beauties, and appeals to the eye in its 
hues of glossy green, cannot be denied. It is neither an 
epiphyte nor a parasite, yet it hardly ranks properly amongst 
woodland trees; and we should be disposed to place the privet, 
the barberry, and suchlike shrubs under a like ban. 

We must own, however, that there is a just proportion in the 
importance attached in Mr. Heath’s description to trees and shrubs. 
He has much to say of the Spanish chestnut and the horse chest- 
nut. He discriminates between the Western plane with its long, 
unbranched stem, and curiously peeling, greyish-white bark, and 
its less golden-hued Eastern namesake. e has contrived to 
invest with interest the charming forms of the sycamore and 
maple. The mountain ash, or Pyrus aucuparia, too, receives due 


ublic of about two thousand acres of | 


consideration, probably on the score of its attractiveness and suit- 
| ableness for town cultivation, by reason of its white five-petalled 

flowers and its coral berries. This tree suggests a transition to the 
_ thorns, and the Service trees—whether Pyrus torminalis, the wild 
| Service-tree, which has something of the medlar’s flavour; the 
| White Beam, or Pyrus aria ; or the common Service, or Sorb. We 
| Suppose it was with the first of these that Virgil (Georg. iii. 374, 
| et oF describes the Sarmatians as concocting a liquor like “cider.” 

With respect to the name of the Dogwood (p. 487) we prefer Mr. 
Heath's latter alternative to old Parkinson’s theory of its unfit- 
ness for a dog to eat; only he should have explained that the as- 
tringent bark is medicinal in the case, not of all dogs, but of mangy 
| dogs. Amongst the descriptions of conifers we might have had 

a little more about the use of the pinaster, at home and abroad, to 
bind together shifting sand-banks on the sea-coast. But the book, 
| as a whole, meets a distinct need; its engravings are excellent, 
| its coloured leaves and leaflets singularly accurate, and both author 
| and engravers appear to have been animated by a kindred love of 
| their subject. 


| Mr. Maenvs draws our attention to a passage in our recent notice 
of his work on “ Hydrostatics and Pneumatics,” in which it 
was stated that in the section on the Principle of Flotation he 
used the expression “centre of buoyancy” without defining it. 
Mr. Maenvs points out that the term had already been defined 


in a previous section. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no.exeeption, 


| 
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EGYPTIAN STATE-DOMAIN MORTGAGE 
BONDS. 


ISSUE OF £8,500,000 FIVE PER CENT. BONDS. 


HIS HIGHNESS THE aa mes & OF EGYPT, upon the proposition of his Council of 

Commissioners of the Public Debt, having issued a 

Mr. RIVERS WILSON, C.B., the Finance Minister of 

Egypt, has contracted with Messrs. N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, of London, and Messrs. 
DE ROTHSCHILD BROTHERS, of Paris, for the issue of the Bonds. 

Subscription Lists will be opened in London on Monday, November 11, and will be closed 


on Tuesday, No 
“phe £73 fr £10 nominal capital, payable as follows :— 
» Jani 1879, 
£29 ,, April 
» May 19. 


£73 


‘The first half-yearly Coupon, due on June 1, 1879, will be attached to the Scrip. 
ee ee Te discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on any 
ay or Thursday after the Scrip has been issued. 


Scrip ip vill be tamed, which, after veyent of the last instalment, will be exchanged for the 
Bonds as soon as they are ready for delive: 
The Bonds, both principal and interest, vill be payable in gold free from all Egyptian taxes ; 
} - o be issued to Bearer in sums of £20, £40, £100, £200, and £1,000, with Coupons payable 
-yearly on Sune i and December 1, at the Offices of Messrs. N. M. ROTHSCHILD & 
NS, in Pounds sterling ; of Some. Dr ROTHSCHILD BROTHERS, Paris, at the 
exchange of 35 fea. 25 cents per Pound sterling; and at Alexandria, at houses to be designated 


Application for the Bonds must be made in the accompanying Form. In case the allotment 
should — require the whole deposit, the heh will be returned ; and if the deposit be insuffi- 
cient to cover the first instalment on the amount allotted, the balance required must be paid 

with, 


In case of no allotment being made to the applicant the deposit will be returned. 

Subscription Lists will be opened in London, Paris, Amsterdam, 7 tei as. 

The following is a translation of the decree ioned in the li 

wa. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT, Having, under date of the onde of f Au in the 
present year, accepted the resolutions contained? in the wagers of the Committee of Inquiry, and 


the members our in the two lists supplied by us to 
Inquiry have surrendered all their real property, that the same may 
tal tabie is: upon roposi of our Council o! inisters. 
b us, and of the C mission ofthe Public Debt, HAVE DE- 
CREED AND DECREE AS FOLLOWS :— 
ARTICLE Ist.—In the name of the above- ry members of our family, we hereby abso- 
lutely and in perpetuity transfer to the State all the real property belonging to them, and de- 
scribed in the article ng 


ARTICLE 2nd. w A los loan 4 a nominal sum not exceeding £8,500,000 sterling shall be contracted 
for in the name of the Sta‘ at - 
.—This | ill be secured on the rty transferred by our Be e 

site aud consloting of ian feddans of lands and ag The net “revenue of the said lands 
and houses amounts altogether to £422,426 sterling per annum, to the in the 
lists given to the Committee of Inquir o en 

ARTICLE 4th.—In case the Revenue of the said penety hola not suffice to m 
amount required, for the : service of the loan, the the dedciency be covered by the general 


ARTICLE 5th.—Our Council of Lemp A is “pote ane to to and make by the 
Finance Minister a — mortgage on all the propert; as aforesaid, in favour of 
the Contractors of the loan 

ARTICLE a In order further to secure the said loan, a Special Commission will be formed 

to administer the said property. The Commission will be composed of three members—an 
an Englishman, an 
Council of Ministers. 


a Frenchman; and it shall be under the direct control of the 
The two foreign members will be appointed by us on the nomination of their respective 
Governments. 


ARTICLE 7th.—Our Finance Minister is yo to settle with the contractors the terms 
of the a. and to arrange with respect to the application of the eventual surplus revenue of 
property. 


the said 
CLE 8th.—Our Finance Minister is charged with the execution of this decree. 
jiven at Ci this 26th of October, 1878. 
Given airo, day , 1878. 


(Countersigned) 
The President of the Council of Ministers, 
NUBAR. 


The following letters have been addressed to Messrs. ROTHSCHILD : 
“Sin JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE to BARON ROTHSCHILD, London.” 
Foreign Office, October 22, 1878. 
am directed Lord AY inform you that the French Minister for 
after co: use of MM. Rothschild in Paris, has 
proposed Majesty's ( 's Government that aly Daira lands recently surrendered by 
family Viceroy, which are be hypothecated in security for the proposed 
tian Loan, shali be managed by t! : persons, one of whom shall be an Egyptian, 
other two shall be nominated, one by the En, eco and one by the French Go- 
vernment ; and that the = sai collected and remitted to Messrs. 
id, so far as may bee ya interest and sinking fund on the 
and I am to say Majesty's to 


™The British | Government do not accept any liability to pay in any contingency the 
interest on Loan ; but they undertake this nomination in order to we to the 
creditors a security that the manager so nominated shall not be ; hy his functions 
without their previous consent. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


“M. to RoTHscHILp, 


Ministtre des Affaires Etrangtres, Direction Politique. 
Monsieur le Baron—En vertu de l'entente ¢tablie entre le Gouvernement de S. M. 
Britannique et nous, les domaines dont le Khédive vient pee faire abandon, en garantie 
de l'emprunt qu'il désire contracter, doivent étre adi strés par une Commission 
spéciale composée d'un dél: Franyais, d'un A lais, et d’un Egyptien ; et il a été 
convenu, en outre, que les deux premiers seraient ésignés par leurs Gouvernements 
respectifs. te Commission serait chargée de percevoir les revenus des biens que le 
Khédive By et de les remettre A MM. DE yp jusqu’aé concurrence de la 
nécessaire pour le service des intéréts et de l’amortissement de |’emprunt dont 


de vous faire savoir que l'accord entre le Gouvernement anglais et nous 
rélati 
but 


Pals, le 23 Octobre 1878. 


paiement A projeté. ‘Notre seul 
eat de fournir aux TEaypte que le dé si 


par nous ne pourra étre relevé de ses fonctions sans notre assentiment préalable. 
AM. le Baron DE ROTHSCHILD & Paris. 


vez, &C. 
(Signed) WADDINGTON. 


“Mr. T. V. LisTER to BARON ~~ 


ivi 
Mr, LASCELLES, conteint information as to the amount of the Rural as well as of: 
Urban ceded by t the 
Egyptian ~~ 4 
Iam, 
‘our most obedient humble Servant. 
(Signed) 


Barox L. pk RoTHSCHILD, 
Ke. &e. &e. 


(Enclosure.) 
Copy of Telegram from Mr. LAscuLins, Cairo. 
p October 27, 1878. 
that following may be communicated to Mr. de Roth- 


of Rural pro ceded by Princes and Princesses of to 
Egyptian Government, | feddans, 10 kirats, 12 sahm ; amount of Urban property, 

.80 ceded, 16 buildings, accorcing to following letter from Cadi of cain pa 

Ason Excellence le Président du Conseil des Ministres. 

terres et immeub!es, dont la quantité et le nombre s sont ci-contre indi gent 
devenus la propricté de Bet el Mal, dite Mirs, en vertu des actes di 
i‘gaux en faveur du Gouvernement Excellence 
your le Gouvernement. Ces actes ont été les premiers 


taires devant le Conseil du Mehkemeh (Chars' 


notre on du Grand Mehkemeh 
au Caire. Toutefois, 9.591 feddans et a ap ant & Ile 
THAIIHIDAH HAMEN n'ont pas légalement ate, paren qu'lls 
des Votre Excellence pour 
ler Zihadeh, 1295. 
Le Cadi du Caire, 
(Seal) ABDEL RAHMAN DAFIZ. 
‘Tite letter hes boon the Chefde Division. Mini of Justice,and by NUBAB 
PasHA, and thet formalities required by law for cession 
of the prope ny, have that the are the! dans 
proprie’ the of ith the exception of th 
the ‘legal cession of which is 
the presence of the c: 


tenu_ au Pelais d'Abdine 


All revenue received from the -~ in excess Se ns ty he be required for interest 
will be applied in the redem; the The proceeds of 4 be sold 
b missioners are to be remitted to Messrs. Nernst nt London to ie. 


y, 

solely in the red of the Bonds. The Bonds will be redeemed if under par 

in be by purchase 
New Court, November 8, 1878. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
EGYPTIAN STATE-DOMAIN MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Issue of £8,500 4 (Eight Million Five Hundred Thousand 
Pounds Sterling nominal Capital Five per Cent. Bonds. 
To Messrs. N. M. & SONS. 


GENTLEMEN, 
request that you will allot to £ 


hominal Capital of the above Stock, on which accept 
Your obedient Servant, 

Address. 

London, November, 1878. 

THE LITERARY MACHINE 


for holding a Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any position, over an 
Chair, Bed, or Sofa, the fatigue an stooping 
ing or Invaluable to Invalids | Admirably adapted for India. 
ices from 21s. Drawings pos 


J. CARTER, 6a New Camathh 8 Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, Limited.— 


GOLD M awarded to the PARIS EXHIBITION of 1878. 

hate OLD MEDAL CANDLES and BEST COMPOSITE 
an DLES, their NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS for burning in a glass without the 
paper case, their CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, and their PURE GLYCERINE. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa, only deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in Packets and Tins. 
TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


m Virginia, and no better brand than the ‘THREE 
CASTLES They only in Pasko areties, 
protected by the Name and Trade Mark “f — 


W. D. & HO. WILLS, Bristol and London, 
K LL W Y. 


The Cream of Old Irish amended” by th mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Univers: | = Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: 

“The Whisky i is 80: tured, and of very excellent quality.” 


MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 


LERIES COMPANY, Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
Jurors’ Award : 


“VERY FINE, | FULL FLAVOR, and SPIRIT.” 
D MEDAL at PARIS EXHIBITIO 


The fas Irish Whisky ma; f th brine be 
Dealers, and is supplied to Wholesale = 


(THE CORK DISTILLERIES “COMPANY, “Limited, 


PRIZE 


i LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Pr Li Receipts, and 
anufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, an: iments, so lon; b 
their Name, be; ne, beg to remind the Public at ever article by guaranteed 
as = ulterated._92 Wigmore Si ‘avendish Square AT 6 Edwards Street, 


A. and 18 Trinity Street, Rate SE. 


HA8VEY'S SAUCE. — Oaution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particular! ited to observe that each 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label by 


DATURA TATULA for ASTHMA, &c.—The entire plant 


he prepared for smoking. Tins 2s. 6d. to 


GAVORY & MOORE'S DATURA TATULA for ASTHMA, &c. 
use the og as Cigarettes, 


DATURA TATULA for ASTHMA, &e.—SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 163 New Bond Street, London. And of 


DP NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 
of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DPD NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infan’ 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


CROWE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS (Prepared 
from the Recipe of an Eminent Scotch Physician) perfectly 


Rheumatic Gout, Pains in the Joints, Lum Sciatica, and tl Ge Gout cont ralgic, 
Rheumatic Pains. Sold in Boxes at 1s. ij gest fre, THOM 
Practical Chemist, 49 Princes Street, Leicester Square, OF all 

by Messrs. OAKES & Co., Merchants, Madras. 


Lacock. and Asthma in all stages are relieved 
TR nchitiey Coughs, Colds. and “ot the 


Breath, Throat, it. and Lungs, “ they act 


BOOKS, &c. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 _Regent Street, W. 
Subseript m One Guinea to any amou 


mt, supply All 
Mow ew Books, English, French, and immediately on to the supply required. All 


and 
* ACI iT Books offered greatly Reduced Prices 
| so 307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. ” 
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ups SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, now ready, postage ggg 


rant SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


Bee CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER, New now 


of the Ride Through Asia Minor, Wallace's Russia, Baker's 

De Leon's Egypt, by “Ouida,” Is he Fopenioy ? Anthony Trollope, | 

By Calla Arbour, Proxy, and more than Three Thousand other Popuiar | 
yor! 


y, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adveatare, and the of 
38 at lowest current prices, a especially commen attention o 
Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other laces purchasers of modern Boo 


s SELEOT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 


with the possible Subser be MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
al ubscribers to 
N AHCADE, STER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
eae 's baie wag Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY py ad are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. 
} Ta a =e 81, 88, 91, 192, and 689 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Stree treet, 


(CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS from upwards of 100 early Italian, | 


and German Frescoes and Pictures the ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 


and Py Ag ng at prices varying from 5s. to Members of the Society, and | 
— 7s. => to £3 3s. to Non-members. On View at it the Society’ 's Rooms. Priced Lists sent on 


¥F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—Now ready, at 21s. to Members, 
and 27s. 6d. to Non-members, a CHROMO-LITH }RAPH from Sir Anthony Moore’s 
Portrait of Queen Mary I., painted for Philip II., and preserved in the Museum at Madrid. 


F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS in 


ITALY, eatepreened by Stephen Thom Now ready, in folio, at 21s. to Members 


pS. the i. er d 25s. to Non-members, any one of the Seven ‘Parts of the above Work, 
at the aser's diseretion. contains, ina wrapper, Seven large 
with letter-press deseripti whole 


of phs, will be sold collectivel With an introd 
tion by Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., as soon as the text is ready for publication: ‘ 


F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. sewed, 


HE PRESENT POSITION and PROSPECTS of POLITI- 

CAL ECONOMY; being the Introductory Address delivered in the Section 

of Economic Science and Statistics of the British Assoviation for the Advancement 

of Science, at its Meeting in Dublin in 1878, by the President of the Section, Joun 

K. INGRAM, LL.D. F.T.C.D. M.R.1.A. President of the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland. Revised, with Notes and Additions. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for hen 
Primary and Higher Schools ; Revised Editions :— 

Key, with Additional Exercises 

Higher English Grammar ............ 

Companion to the Higher Grammar ...... 


English Composition and 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
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COLD 


NOW READY, CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
COLONEL LAURENCE LOCKHART’S NOVELS. 
MASE IS THINE. Fourth Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ The author, with easy versatility, keeps changi e to . Itis seldom indeed 
that one meets with a novelist who is so humorous yet t eothoughtfal Colonel 


“Its pathos and humour; its manifold and vividly drawn types of character ; ts rich 
variety of scenes and incidents ; its mingled sentiment and epigram, ought to win for it more 
than a fleeting celebrity.” —Seotsman. 
“The love scenes........ are in every instance admirable, full of genuine passion, earnest, 


arm, and ti ctator. 
“s "Colonel ‘Lockhart 3 success is sms due to his easy versatility. There is little effort and 
moods. He would rather laugh than not ; 
there is no the gen genuine with which he throws into the humorous 
scenes. But when of his art demand oy and earnestness, he can be grave and 
ha at a moment's note,” Saturday Rex 5 fest 
a ry in the world eannot fai ‘to m 2) rgb e gloom: person 
1 of Colonel Lockhart's novels, euthor of * *Fair to See’ 
e can enchant us."’—Standard. 
e lay down the book with a feeling that lite hasbeen made pleasanter by its perusal.” 


‘ourant. 
“ As far oa be the a plot and characters go, we have nothing but praise to giveit. It is cenieer de- 
lightful to a story of love-making, between a lady and genti eres good old fashion.” 


“ A book that cannot fail A establish the anthor’s reputation, not alone as 
novelist, but as a delineator of character whom few English writers can oanel ond none exc 
“Nor is it merely the clever writer who charms us. We feel ae. that we sre. in 
the company of a well-bred, versatile man of the world........ who is as — at home i in 
tinental capitals as on grouse moors, in London Clubs, Hyde Park, country houses.”— World. 


FAIR TO SEE. Fifth Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vyo. 6s. 


“ But politics are the smallest part of thi adabl 1, 


Also by the same Author, 
DOUBLES AND QUITS. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 12 Illustrations. 


WILLIAM BLAcKWoopD & Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


CONTES du CHEVALIER de BOUFFLERS 


Paris: M. QUANTIN. 


PROFESSOR CASPAR SCHEUREN’S 


SERIES OF Mw € 


ORIGINAL PAINTINGS 


REPRESENTING THE 


LANDSCAPE, MYTHS, HISTORY, AND MONUMENTS 


OF THE 


RHINE PROVINCE. 


The Series of Twenty-four Chromo-Lithographic reproductions of these peculiarly 
beautiful Pictures, that have been executed by command of 


HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY, 
THE EMPRESS OF GERMANY, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 


Under the Superintendence of Professor SCHEUREN, Diisseldorf, will be introducea 
to the English Public in the 


NEW BOOK COURT, CRYSTAL PALACE, 


The Empress of G has p ted Professor SCHEUREN’S original Pictures to the City 
of Cologne, where they will be exhibited among the treasures in the New Museum. 

The Rhine District and its grand River have, from the earliest ages to the most recent dates, 
been places where more momentous struggles, affecting the destinies of Europe, have taken 
place than perhaps any other region. History has crowded her remarkable incidents ot 
human struggles, with a continuity not to be noted elsewhere, along the mighty natural 


| frontiers of the Rhine. Every field, rock, and natural feature—every city, spire, ruin, and 


relic—is invested with the poetry and romance of tradition, the thrilling presence of historical 
evidence, or the interest of modern events whose effects are among our experiences; and all 
the district is characterized by natural grandeur and beauty that have made it famous all over 
the world. 

The poetical suggestiveness, the architectural accuracy, and completeness of archwological 
detail displayed in the present work, have never been achieved in like degree for the 
subject. 

The beauty of the Chromo-Lithographic Drawings makes them crowning examples of this 
form of art. The sheets are preserved in an elegant casket with metal enrichments. 


A SELECTION OF THE CHROMO-LITHOGRAPIIIC PICTURES IS EXHIBITED 
IN THE SOUTH NAVE, CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Only a limited number of copies of this magnificent Art Work have been printed, a certain 
proportion of which have been allotted for the Continenta! Subscription, and 350 Copies, all that 
now remain, for this country. When these have been disposed of, the stones, that are the pro- 
perty of the Empress, will be withdrawn by Her Imperial Majesty. 

Copies of the work can be obtained in this country only through the agency of the NEW 
BOOK COURT, CRYSTAL PALACE. They will be supplied strictly in the order of the 
subscription. The price is £15 15s. To the First Hundred Subscribers Copies will be supplied 
at £13 13s., but afterwards the full price must be paid. 


SOLE AGENCY IN ENGLAND, 
THE NEW BOOK COURT, CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


No. CCXXX. for NOVEMBER, 5s. 
THE LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 
a Scheme of International Tribunals. By Sir Travers 


2. Law in 
The New Criminal Code. By B. L. Mosely, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
x Post Facto Laws. By Right Hon. Sir Laurence P 
The Late Right Hon. Mr. Justice Keogh. 
The Amendment of the Law. By Mr. Commissioner Miller, Q.C. 
Select Cases : Scottish. By Hugh Barclay, LL.D. 
Legal Obituary of the Quart er. 
uarterly Ni 
uarterly Digest of all Reported Cases, &c. 


STEVENS & HAYNES, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


A NEW ASSURANCE OFFICE, and an OLD CHURCH 
R.—See THE BUILDER of this week for Views; also Syrian Architecture— 
and Art at the Cheltenham Congress—Provisi on for the Wage Class Home ot 
e last Queen of Cyprus, &ce. 52 pages. 4d.; by post, 4id. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsimen. 
Just ready, Second Edition, partly rewritten 5 Part II. now first added. 
Fep. 8vo. pp. 369, clot 
"THE SCHOOL and the WORLD: r ‘Rules of Essays on tle 
Leading Educational and Political Questions of the Day. 
NOTICES OF THB PRESS ON Part L.: 


“ There is much good sense among the..... «.-discursiveness of the school and the World.” 
rT. 
“The book is very bold and worth consideration.""—Publishers’ Circular. ae 
“ Notes on the Education of Youth, with many sensible comments » the present physica) 
and mental teaching of youth.’ Reynolds’ 3 Ni 


“ The production of an earnest, — man........§ uch a writer may be read with profit, 
though we may not precisely agree with him. Wor ld. 


A THE PRESENT STATE OF price 
the Hundred, may also be had in a separate fo 2s aii oF ba 


London: Wyman & Sons, 81 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
Fep. 8vo. pp. 320, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


I be BOYS of RABY: a Holiday Book for Boys. By the 


Author of “ The School and the World."’ Alone amongst books for boys, combining 


Now ready, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
PAPERS for for the PEOPLE. By Ove or Toem. No.1. OUR 


LAND. No.2. OUR BO 
and Political Heal Questions. by and others on 
Ste nps, Publishers, 


L. REEVE & Co.,5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, Is. 
Di JAMES MARTINEAU.—IDEAL SUBSTITUTES for 


& 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Gerden, London 
90 South Frederick Street; 


Just published, imp. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


STORY of SENNACHERIB. Translated from the Cunei- 


Inseri the G 
te Ro ee By late GEORGE SMITH, of the British Museum. Ed!:2d by 


WILLIAMS & Wensers. 14 Henrietta Si Co arden, London 
90 South Frederick Street, 


with pleasing portrayal of the domestic affections. 
“Plenty of goin it. Boys that begin will be sure to go on with it.”"—City Press. 
WYMAN & Sons, 81 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and much Enlarged, 3 vols. 8vp. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


HE ROLL of the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS 
in the College Anniis, between and Isis. By Witiaw MUSK, MD, Fellow of 


e. 
Published by, and to be obtained at, the College, Pall Mall East. 


THE FALLACIES OF MATERIALISM. 
Third Edition, 12s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM ; and Remarks on the Confession of Strauss. 
By 8. BEALE. 
By the Same Author, 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 3s. 6d. 
LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 64. 
THE “ MACHINERY” OF LIFE. 2s. 
ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 5s. 
J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


this day, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SOHUMANN'S LIFE and LETTERS; with 
his Published Works. By WASIELEWSKI. With Preface by W. A. BARRETT, 


London: WILLIAM REEVES, 185 Fleet Street. 


Seventh Edition, post free, 1s. 


D*, WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 
Method of Gates this = ad RoBErT G. Watts, M.D., 4 S., L.8.A., &c., 


ay C. MITCHELL & Co,, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


Author of “ Only a Love Story,” “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. | 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. By Mrs. 


FoRRESTER, Author of “‘ Viva,” “ Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. 


A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Emrry Srenper, 


Author of “ Restored,” “Son and Heir,” &c, 3 vols. 
“A thoroughly pl and satisfactory book.""—Ath 


MICHELLE and LITTLE JACK. By 


FRANCES MartIN, Author of “ The Life of Angélique Arnauld.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“ These stories are masterpieces. The stamp of genius is in every page.""—Examiner. 


A CHEQUERED LIFE. _ By Mrs. Day, 


Author of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A genuine story of well-sustained interest."’"—Spectator. 


THE TRANSVAAL AND DELAGOA BAY. 


This day is published, 8vo. with Map, 15s. 


THE TRANSVAAL OF TO-DAY: 


WAR, WITCHCRAFT, SPORT, AND SPOILS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 


By ALFRED AYLWARD, 
Commandant (late) Transvaal Republic ; Captain Lydenberg Volunteer Corps. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL FOR 1879. 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
Royal 8vo. with Illustrations and Coloured Plates, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 
EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL FOR 1879. 


Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE, F.R.G.S. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE NEW ANNUAL. 


Post 8vo. 437 pp. bay ee by_M. E. Edwards, J. D. Watson, W. Brown, Mrs. Strange 
Batson, and Coloured Frontispiece and Title by Ke Greenaway, 6s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 
EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL. 


Edited by Miss ALICIA A. LEITH. 


With Original Contributions by the Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” Mrs. Haweis, 
Sir David Wedderburn, the Right Hon. E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
J.B. Planché, Geraldine Butt, E. L. Blanchard, Mrs, J. H. 
dell, Christina Rossetti, and others, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE TITLE OF 


BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


(NINETEENTH SEASON), IS 


D ’S DIARY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTAINING CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
BRET HARTE, MAX ADELER, 


F. C. BURNAND, HENRY FRITH, and 
HENRY S. LEIGH, J. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Humorously Illustrated by 
JOHN Proctor, ARTHUR B. Frost, and W. R. Brown (Phiz Junior). 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


Just published, 5s. 


CONSUMPTION: its Nature, Symptoms, 


Causes, Prevention, Curabili d Treatment. By P 
oven ion, an en ETER Gowan, MD., B.Se., 


to the King of Siam. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL 8. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


—+— 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES: A Princess of 


the First Empire, the Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro, Casanova, the Count 
de Bonneval, John Law, William Caxton, Villehardouin, Joinville, ea 
Marco Polo, Sir John Maundevile, A ‘Wandering Jew, A Travelled Moor, A 
Learned Ambassador, The Last of the Valois, A Free-Lance, A Buccanecr, 
William Dampier, Some Eminent Pirates, Barentz and Heemskerck, Sowe 
Odd Members of Parliament, A Fine Old English Gentleman, A Saint of the 
Revolution. By BERNARD HENRY BECKER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barron 


Baxsr, Author of “‘ French Society from by Fronde to the Great Revolu- 
tion.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits of Garrick, Peg Woffington, John 
Kemble, Edmund Kean, Elliston, 28s. 


THE STORM and its PORTENTS: Scenes 


from the Reign of Louis XVI. By Dr. T. L. Puipson, Author of “ Celebrated 
Violinists.” Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 12s, 


OLD PARIS: its Court and Literary Salons. 


By CaTHERINE CHantotre, Lady Jackson, Editor of “The Jackson 
Diaries,” and Bath 2 vols. large 8vo. with Por- 
traits of Bossuet, Fénelon, Moliére, of Austria, Louis XIV., 
price 24s. 


RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Frances 


ANN KEMBLE, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


VOLUME Il. OF 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. Byan Ovutsimer. 


GENERAL VON BULOW and the DANISH QUESTION. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLA 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. By the 


Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 83 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ The sentiment is pure and genuine, and that is so rare in novels that we ean cordially 
| ity the aosy — of interest too, and there is a pleasant freshness about the scenes and 
peop! 


SECOND EDITION OF 


POMEROY ABBEY. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “ The Channings,”’ “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Mortmer 


and Frances Col.txs. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Taking the people separately, each has a clever ae cmpoaiiir ss and there is quite sufficient 
ingenuity in the plot to compel one ‘ take a sustai: the story........ A devoted 
lover of the country, Mi lins’ touches of description are frequently 


LOVE’S CROSSES. By the Author of “ ‘Olive 


Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The author has learned the great secret of never being ont The book, too 


too, has another 
t and rare merit—the end is better than the beginning. ppy's” death, a and the blind 
devotion of have ight into ch the ring of pathos, th the aut sense 
of humour and shrewd ins’ into are amp! the sketches of Major and 
Mrs. Warrington and others.” —Standard. 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


The intention of the Publishers in initiating this Series is to place before 
the public such Works of Travel, Biography, or Fiction as have already 
acquired some notoriety, or are the productions of popular Authors, in a 
handy and cheap form. 


The Volumes will, however, be produced on good paper, will be well 
printed and neatly bound, so that when any volume has been read it can 
tind a permanent place in the Library. 


The price of each Volume will be Half-a-Crown. 
The following Volumes are now ready: 
1. LAND O’ THE LEAL. (An ootieely New Story.) By 
the Author of “‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 2s. 6d. 


2. A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and By FLoRENcE 
Monteomery, Author of “ Misunderstood. 


8. AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. By the Author of 
“ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 2s. 6d. 


4, RALPH WILTONS WEIRD. By the Author of “The 
Wooing o’t,” &c. 2s, 6d 


5. A BLUE STOCKING. = Mrs. ANNiE Epwarpes, Authoress 
of “Archie Lovell,” &c. 2s. 6d, 


6, FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By Oxz HAs 


ENDURED IT. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Other Volumes are in sedate, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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NOTICE. 
THE MYSTERY OF ROARING MEG. 
In a few days will be ready, beautifully Illustrated, 1s. 


MYSTERY OF ROARING MEG: 
A New and Original Christmas Story, 


| B. L. FARJEON, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “Golden Grain,” 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER of of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE for 1878. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “MIRTH.” 
In a few days will be ready, Illustrated, 1s, 


FINDING THE ICE QUEEN: 
A New and Original Christmas Story, 
By FRANK BARRETT, 
Forming the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “ MIRTH” for 1878. 


NEW NOVELS by well-known Authors, at every Library. 


VERE of OURS, the EIGHTH or KING'S. 


By James Grant, Author of “ The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By 


Hagrison ArxsworrTa, Author of “ The Tower of London,” &c. 3 vols. 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By Froreyce Marryat, 


Author of “ Fighting the Air,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ It is pure in thought and in word, is thoroughly interesting.” —British Mail. 


THE SIEGE of CONSTANTINOPLE, 1453: 


an Historical Romance. By C. R. EAGLESTONE. 1 vol. 
“ An historical romance of intense interest.’"—Court Journal, 


CORRAFIN. By the Author of “ Marley 


Castle,” &c. 2 vols. 
“ Interesting from the first page to the last." Examiner. 


HILLFORD-ON-AIRE. By Martin WELD. 


3 vols. 
“ Is a thoroughly good novel.”. 
“The of rural life are d life-like. "—Academy. 


MAUD LINDEN’S LOVERS. By Georce 


W. GageettT, Author of “ Squire Harrington's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 


MY POLISHED CORNER. By Atrrep 


SNOWDEN 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


NEW NOVELS 
TO OBTAIN AT THE LIBRARIES. 


A NAUTICAL NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, price 123. 


THE SECRET OF THE SANDS; 


Or, the **Water Lily” and her Crew. 
By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF NOVELS, EACH IN ONE 
VOLUME, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


MY MOTHER’S DIAMONDS: 
A Domestic Story for Daughters at Home. 
By MARIA J. GREER. 
“ Full of life and spirit........A very pleasant tale.”—Queen. 


“BONNIE LESLEY.” 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
Author of “ Cast Adrift.” 


“ There is no praise too high for Mrs. Martin's delightful story.”—Academy. 


LEFT ALONE; 
Or, the Fortunes of Phillis Maitland, 


By FRANCIS CARR, 
Author of “ Not Lancelot, nor Another.” 


: “ A remarkably pretty novelette........Amply sustains the fame of the author.” 
Court Journal. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


REMINISCENCES OF MANY 
YEARS, 1796-1873. 


By Lord TEIGNMOUTH. 


EDINBURGH; DAVID DOUGLAS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


> 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
SEASON 1878—79. 


STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. An 


yoy A New Edition (the Fourteenth), completely re-edited by STONEHENGE, and the 
field Statf. Demy svo. half-Persian, marbled edges, 21s. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN: His Adventures. Comprising 18 
magnificent Coloured Plates from Original Designs by BICHARD, and full Descriptive 
Text. Royal 4to. elegantly bound, Illustrated Cover, 10s. 6d. 


NATURE PICTURES. A Series of 30 Original Illustrations 


drawn on Wood by J. H. DELL, and engraved in the first st; tyle of art by R. PATERSoy, 
With Letterpress Descriptions. Large post 4to. gilt and gilt edges, 21s. 


THE GOLDEN GIFT. Comprising 24 pages of Original Tus. 
trations, printed in Co!ours and Gold, with Descriptive Letterpress. (Aunt Louisa’s 
Choice Gift-Books.) Demy 4to. cloth gilt, 5s. ; mounted on linen, gilt edges, 103. 6d. 


THE FAVOURITE TOY BOOK. Comprising 24 4 pares of 


— inal Illustrations by Harrison Weir, Gunston, Robert Miil'er,&c. Printed in Colours, 
eee Letterpress. (Aunt Louisa’s Choice Gift-Books.) Demy 4to. cloth 
ditto, 10s. 6d. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. (The Arundel Poets 


Edition.) Including Kéramos and all his latest Poems. Elegantly printed on a special 
thin paper with a red-line border, a Illustrations, new Steel Portrait, &c., gilt, 
red under gold edges, bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. ; morocco elegant, 21s. 


HEBER'S (Bishop) POETICAL WORKS. (The Chandos 
Poets Edition.) With Explanatory Notes, Portrait, and I!lustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, red-line border, 7s. 6d. ; ditto (Lansdowne Poets Edition), 3s. 6d. 


HERBERT'S (GEORGE) POEMS and PROSE WORKS. 
(The Chandos Poets Edition.) With Explanatory Notes, Portrait, and Illustrations, 
Crown = cloth gilt, gilt edges, red-line border, 7s. 6d.; ditto (Lansdowne Poets Edition), 
price 


GATH to the | CEDARS: Travels in the Holy Land and 
Palmyra. By H. KENT. Second Edition, with Photograph ‘and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo. gilt 7s. 6d. 


BIRD-KEEPING: a Practical Guide for the Management of 
Singing Cage-Birds. By C. E. Dyson, Author of “ Domestic Pets.” Crown 8vo. with 
Woodcuts and Coloured Plates, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


LEFT TO THEMSELVES. By Aveusta Marryat. Hope- 


ful Enterprise” Library). Crown 8vo. with Original Illustrations, gilt, 3s. 


FUGITIVE POETRY: 1600-1878. Edited by J. C. Horcnit- 


son. (Chandos Library.) Crown 8vo, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE DANES in ENGLAND: a Tale of the Times of King 


Alfred. ~ (“ Daring Deeds"’ Library.) Square fep. 8vo. with Tilustra- 
tions, gilt, 


WORTH DOING: a Home Story. By Janre Brockman, 


Author of “ Seven o’Clock.” Square crown 8vo. fully Illustrated, gilt, 2s. 


LAMBS TALES from SHAKSPEARE. By C. and M. 


Lams. (Home Circle Library.) Small crown 8vo. with Illustrations, gilt, 2s. 


LONDON : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD ST., STRAND, 


WARNE’S CHANDOS CLASSICS. 


A SERIES OF STANDARD WORKS 
IN 
POETRY, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, | DRAMA. 


This Series aims at supplying the best Literature that is not Copyright at a Price 
and in a style that is only remunerative by en enormous 
circulation. Present sale, 1,259,000. 


WARNE’S CHANDOS CLASSICS. 


Small crown 8vo. Stiff Wrapper, each ls. 6d.; cloth gilt, each 2s. 


1. SHAKSPEARE. 36. ROMANCE OF HISTORY ~—ENG- 
2. LONGFELLOW. LAND. 

3. BYRON. 37. ROMANCE OF HISTORY_FRANCE. 
4. SCOTT. 38. ROMANCE OF HISTORY_SPAIN. 

5. ARABIAN NIGHTS. 39. ROMANCE OF HISTORY —ITALY. 
6. ELIZA COOK. 40. ROMANCE OF HISTORY—INDIA. 

7. LEGENDARY BALLADS. 41, GERMAN LITERATURE. 

8. BURNS. 42. DON QUIXOTE (Life and Adven- 
9. JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. peace 


43, EASTERN TALES. 


10. DANTE. By Cary. With Notes. 44, BOOK OF AUTIIORS. W. C. Rvs 


11. MOORE. “SELL. 

12. DR. SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS. 45. POPE. 

13. BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS. 46. MACKAY. 

14. COWPER. 47. GOLDSMITH’S POEMS, &c. 

15, MILTON. 48. THE KORAN (Complete). 

16. WORDSWORTH. 49. OXENFORD’S FRENCII SONGS, in- 
cluding CosTeELLO’s Lays of the 


7. HAWTHORNE’S TWICE TOLD 
TALES. TROUNADOURS. 

18. ENGLAND. HALLAM and DELOLME. 50. GIL BLAS (Adventures of). 

19, THE SARACENS. Gipson and OAKLEY. | 51. THE TALMUD (Selections from). 


20. LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS | 52. VIRGIL (Drypes's) (The Works of). 
and SOUTHEY'S ROMANCE of the C1D. 53. CLARE’S REMAINS. 


21, ROBINSON CRUSOE. = 
22, SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. ee 
23. MRS. HEMANS. 55, ROMANCE OF LONDON — Historic, 
21, GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. &e. JOHN Trans. 

25, ANDERSEN'S (IANS) FAIRY 56, ROMANCE OF LONDON — Super- 


TALE natural, &c. JOHN TIMBs. 
26. SCOTT’ ~ DRAMATISTS AND | 57. A CENTURY OF ANECDOTE. Joxs 
NOVELISTS. TOURS. « 


tratic 
00D. 
ACTORS. W. 


PRESENT SALE 1,250,000. 


BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


FUGITIVE POETRY OF THE LAST 
THREE CENTURIES. 


27. SCOTT’S ESSAYS—On Chivalry, &e. 58. ANGLER. Edited by 
89, HERBERT (GEORGE). 
20. KEATS. 60. HEBER (Bishop). With Illustrations. 
31. COLERIDGE. 61. HALF HOURS BEST AUTIIORS.* 
32. POPE'S ILIAD. Flaxman’s Illustra- Ditto 
tio 63. Ditto 
33. POPE'S ODYSSEY. Flaxman’s Illus- | 64. Ditto 
65. 
6. 
3. 


LONDON: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD ST., — 
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MAPS OF 
INDIA, AFGHANISTAN, ASIA, &c. 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 


58 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 


MAP OF THE COUNTRIES BETWEEN 


CONSTANTINOPLE and CALCUTTA, including Turkey in Asia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Turkestan. Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches 
by 27. Coloured sheet, 7s. ; mounted, in case, 10s. 6d. 

This Map embraces the whole of the area lying between the extremities of 
the European Railway System on the one side, and the Indian Railway System 
and lines of Steam Navigation on the other. The Passes and chief Caravan 
Roads are clearly delineated, and the present political boundaries are carefully 
shown by colour. 


WESTERN ASIA.—STANFORD’S MAP of 


WESTERN ASIA. Extending from Cyprus on the West to Kashgar on the 
East, and from Odessa on the North to Mecca on the South, and including 
such places of present interest as the North-Western Frontier of India, the 
Routes to Kabul, the Valley of Herat, the new Russian Frontier in Turkestan 
and in Armenia, and the Euphrates Valley, &c. Scale, 110 miles to an inch ; 
size 253 inches by 20. Coloured sheet, 3s.; mounted in case, 5s, 


AFGHANISTAN.—STANFORD’S SHIL- 


LING MAP of AFGHANISTAN ; showing the conterminous Boundaries of 
British India, Beloochistan, Persia, and Russian Turkesten, with the Inde- 
pendent Khanates and Frontier Tribes. Scale, 66 miles to an inch ; size, 174 
inches by 22. Coloured sheet, 1s.; mounted in case, 3s, 


INDIAN and AFGHAN FRONTIERS.— 


MAP of the INDIAN and AFGHAN FRONTIERS. Prepared to show the 
Physical and Political Boundaries: of India and Afghanistan, embracing the 
Country which lies between Peshawur, Kabul, and Kandahar, and Kelat and 
Chiltral, and exhibiting clearly the Passes from the Plainsof India to the 
Afghan Plateau—the Khyber Pass, the Pass of Kuram Valley, the Gumal Pass, 
and the Bolan Pass. Attention is drawn by Colour to the extent of country 
occupied by independent Tribes that lie between the Two Frontiers. Scale, 
4 miles ng an inch ; size, 174 inches by 224. Coloured sheet, ls.; mounted 
case, 


INDIA.—MAP of INDIA. Edited by the 


Rev. J. Barton, M.A., late Principal of the Cathedral Mission College, at 
Calcutta. The system of orthography adopted has been very thoughtfully 
studied by the Editor, assisted by numerous friends in all parts of India, and 
is based on the normal sounds of the letters in the English alphabet. The 
Physical features are boldly anf accurately delineated, and the Railways care- 
fully laid down from Official sources, | The Colouring shows the Boundaries of 
the Presidencies and Gover the several parts which are 
under British Administration from ony portions still under Native Rule. 

Scale, 40 miles to an-inch; size, 50 inches by 58. Mounted on linen, on roller, 
varnished, 1 


INDIA.—STANFORD’S NEW PORTABLE 


MAP of INDIA ; exhibiting the pres:nt divisions of the Country according 
to the most recent Surveys ; showing also the adjacent Territories of Beloo- 
chistan, Afghanistan, Turkestan, the Chinese Empire, Burmah, and Siam. 
The Railways, Rivers, Canals, Mountain Passes, and the Elevations above the 
Sea are clearly indicated ; and the Boundaries of the Provinces, the Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras Presidencies, the Districts under British and Native 
Government, and the French and Portuguese Px are distinctively 
Coloured. Scale, 86 miles to an inch ; size, 29 a by 33. Coloured, 6s. ; 
mounted on linen, in case, 8s.; on roller, varnished, 11s, 


ASIA.—_STANFGRD’S LIBRARY MAP of 


ASIA. Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 65 inches by 58. Coloured, and 
mounted on = in morocco case, £3 13s. 6d.; on roller, varnished, £3; 
spring roller, £ 


ASIA.—OROGRAPHICAL MAP of ASIA. 


Edited by ANDREW C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geo- 
logical Surveys of the United Kingdom. Size, 58 inches by 50; scale, 140 
miles toaninch. Mounted, on roller, varnished, 30s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


THE JUMMOO and KASHMIR TERRITO- 


RIES: a Geographical Account. By FrRrDERIC Drew, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Assistant-Master at Eton College, late 
of the Maharajah of Kashmir’s Service. Medium 8vo. illustrated by 6 fold- 

ing Coloured Maps, numerous Plates and folding Sections, pp. 568, cloth, 42s. 
“ Full of information ae the La ogg features of the country, its government, inha- 
is invaluable cud ow custo me, ai as a guide to the traveller intending to visit the country it 
“ The book is an cahanative ‘ereation from —"-¥ every point of view. We recommend it as 
a work of sterling practical value, re one of the most interes romantic 

countries in the worl Tt —A theneum. 


THE NORTHERN BARRIER of INDIA: 


a Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. By FREDERIC 
Drew, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Assistant- 
Master at Eton Gollege, late of the Mabarajah of Kashmir’s Service; Author 
of “The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories: a Geographical Account.” 
Large post 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 
en calculated to interest ant only all who may care to obtain a ane intimate know- 
of the territories and races we directly or indirectly rule = ~~ t also those who look 
of politics and in wider sense.” — Morn: Pos 
of entertainment neral reader; to the Indian ‘eeadent it is also an excellent 
k to the physical omen of one of the most i of our oe 
rapfic. 


THE PRINCES of INDIA: an Historical 


Narrative of the Principal Events from the Invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni 
to that of Nadir Shah. By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., Author of “ Letters 
on India,” * A Trip to the Trenches,” *“ Rambles in North and South 
America,” &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 8s. 6d, 

“ Possesses a permanent interest and value. He is a master of his subject, and writes in a 
vivacious and pon gaged pleasing style. His Rr sbound in exciting incidents and pictur- 
rises the details ary he narrative, which 1 — the period of our Norman Conquest, 

of @ countr which, next to that of our own, claims perhaps th 
Mali 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


~ 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MISS MITFORD’S OUR VILLAGE. 


Specially a of several Hundred Pounds, with Frontispiece, 
Steel Etching, and 12 eal ag and 157 Text-Cuts of Figure Subjects and 
Scenes, from eee by H. J. Boot and C. O. Murray. Chiefly from 
Sketches made by these Artists in the neighbourhood of ‘‘ Our Village.” 
Crown 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s. The Illustrations, which are all 
entirely new, have been ‘arranged and engraved by James D. ar) a 

‘ow 


LIGHT says: “ The season is fast approaching when much trash is got up to sell for a 
guinea—when rs buy gift books indiscriminately, with a keen eye to the aamccatt of gold in 
the binding. to rid one with a taste for what H sweet, simple, and bea we recom- 
mend the iliustrated ‘Our V illage.’, We know of no work we can more 
as a birthday or Christmas present.” 


MEN of MARK. Vol. III. of “ Men of Mark ”: 


a Gallery of Thirty-six Portraits, by Lock and Whitfield (taken from Life), of 
the most Eminent Men of the Day. Printed in Permanent Photography. 
With brief Biographical Notices. 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 35s. (Ready. 


THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR. By Mowsray 


Morris. Small post 8vo. 1s. [Now ready. 


QUARTER SESSIONS, from Queen Elizabeth 


to Queen Anne: Il'ustrations of Local Government and History. Drawn 

from Original Records (chiefly of the County of Devon). By A. H. HAMILTON. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (Ready. 
Pp. 126, 


SIX TO ONE: a Nantucket Idyl. 
[Now ready. 


stiff wrapper, 1s. 
book is just it is long since we have enjoyed one s¢ 


DOGS of ASSIZE: a Legal Sketch-Book in 


Black and White. Containing Six Drawings by Walter J, Allen. Arranged 
by H. W. Cutts. Folio, wrapper, 6s. 8d. [ Ready. 


SANCTA CHRISTINA : a Story of the First 


Century. By ELEANOR ORLEBAR. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. [Ready. 


HALF-HOURS of BLINDMAN’S HOLIDAY: 


or, Summer and Winter Sketches in Black’ and White. By W. W. Fenn. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


THE NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS ARE 


ELINOR DRYDEN. By Mrs. Macgquorp. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


THE WRECK of the GROSVENOR. By 


W. CLARKE RussELt, Third and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


NOVELS READY OR PREPARING. 


THE MARTYR of GLENCREE: a sa 


the P. Scotland, in the Reign of Charles the Second oe 
Somers. 3 vols. =e 8vo. cloth, 31s. 


A HERO of the PEN. By Wervyer, rem 


of Under a Charm,” &c, Translated by Mrs. S. PHILLIPS. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. cloth, 21s. (Now ready. 


AN OLD STORY of MY FARMING 


DAYS. By Frrrz Revrer, Author of “In the Year ’13.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth, 31s. 6d, [ Ready. 


POGANUC PEOPLE: their Loves and Lives. 


By Harrier BEECHER Stowe. Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, Vion 


CRESSIDA. By Berra Tuomas, Author of 


“ Proud Maisie.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS BY 
FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


JULES VERNE’S NEW STORY is DICK 


SANDS, the BOY CAPTAIN. Translated by ELLEN E. Frewer. Large 
post 8vo. full of graphic Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt_edges, 10s. 6d. 
(Nearly ready. 


W. H.G. KINGSTON’S NEW BOY’S BOOK 


is WITH AXE and RIFLE on the WESTERN PRAIRIES. Fully Illus- 
trated, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


TWO FRIENDS. By Lucren Brart, Author 


of “ Adventures of a Young Naturalist,” “ My Rambles in a New World,” 
&c. Translated by MARY DE HAUTEVILLE. Small post 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
“Extremely interesting. Boys cannot fail to be delighted with it......... Is beautifully got 
up."’—Scotsman. 


THE PRINCE of NURSERY PLAYMATES. 


217 Oil Coloured Pictures of Favourite Nursery Tales and Songs, with Text. 
Folio, in Illustrated Coloured Wrapper, 6s. 


A NEW CHILD’S PLAY: Sixteen Drawings 


by E. V. B. Beautifully printed in Colours, 4to. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
“ Deep meaning lieth oft in childish play.”—SCHILLER. 


THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES of a FIELD 


CRICKET. By Dr. Ernest Caxneze. Translated by N. D’ANVERS. Crown 
$vo. fuliy Lilustrated, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
“Simply charming. The Joay runs trippingly, and is highly humorous........' The illustra- 
are as amusing as tie 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 183 FLEET STREET, E.C. 611 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
MACLEOD OF DARE. 


With Illustrations by the following Artists : 


J. PETTIE, R.A. Cc. E, JOHNSON, 

T. GRAHAM. J. A. AITKEN. 

H. BOUGHTON. T. FAED, R.A. 

W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 
COLIN HUNTER. F. POWELL. 


J. MAC WHIRTER,. P. GRAHAM, A.R.A, 


3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


CYPRUS : its History, its Present Resources, 
and Future Prospects. R. HaMILTon LANG, late H.M. Consul for the 
Island of Cyprus. 8vo. with 4 "Maps and 2 Illustrations, 14s. 

“* We can heartily commend Mr. Lang’s most interesting volume, with 
its admirable maps, no less to those who contemplate business connexions 
with the island than to the general student of Cypriote antiquities, history, 
and topography.”—Graphic. | 


(OAL: its History and its Uses. By 


fessors GREEN, MIALL, THoRPE, Ricker, and MARSHALL, of the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 12s.6d. [Next week. 


(COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, ELEMENTS 


of. By Professor A Translation F. Jerrey B.A. 
Revised, with Preface, by Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 21s. [Next week, 


LIBER STUDIORUM: a 


pes and a Catalogne. By W.G. Rawlinson. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


a Large Paper Edition, 21s, (Just ready. 


NEW NOVEL.—THE EUROPEANS. By 


H. James, Jun., Author of “The Americans.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 21s. 

‘The author is evidently > careful student of human nature. His 
dramatis persone are painted ° /ith life-like touches, which would do credit 
to Balzac himself.” —/Pall Maui Gazette. 


* It is an exceedingly clever book, and one withal that is readable from 
the first line to the last.”—Academy. 


NEW NOVEL.—_RACHEL OLLIVER. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s, 6d, 
“Tt is a well-written, clever novel........ The style is original, and both 
in plot and incident it departs from the conventional order of novel 
writing.”—Court Circular. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. The First Part Complete, 


with Selections from the Second Part. The former Revised and the latter 
newly Translated for this Edition by ANNA SWANWICK. 4to. with 40 Steel 
Engravings after Retzsch’s celebrated Designs, half-bound, 21s. 


A HANDBOOK of the COINAGE of SCOT- 
LAND. Giving a Description of every Variety issued by the Scottish Mint, 
in Gold, Silver, Billon, and Copper, from the Earliest Times to the Cessation 
of the Mint under Anne. With an Introductory Chapter on the Implements 
and Processes Employed. By J. D. RoBERTSON, Member of the Numismatic 
Society of London, Fcp.4to. with numerous Figures, roxburghe binding, 
price 9s. 


TRANSLATIONS. By R. C. Jess, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; H. Jackson, M.A., Fellow and Prelector of Trinity 
College ; und W. E. Currey, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 


8vo. 8s, 
Cambridge: DricHTon, Bett, & Co. 


THE POST-TERTIARY DEPOSITS of 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. By A. J. JukEs-BRowNE, B.A., F.G.S., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and H.M. Geological Survey. Demy Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Cambridge: BELL, & Co. 


SERMONS on SOME QUESTIONS of the 


DAY. Preached before the University of Cambridge and in the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. By T. G. Bonney, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College. 
[Ready immediately. 
Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND from 1800—15; being a reprint of the “ Introduction to the 
History of the Peace.” With a New and Fuil Index. 1 vol. 3s. 6d, 


THE AFGHAN QUESTION. 


See Volume IV. of the following Work, which contains an Account of the 
last Afghan War. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of 


the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 1815—46. With New and Copious Index. 
4 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

These Histories contain a vas’ store of information, hardly attainable else- 
where, on all the great social a1 1 political questions of the important and 
interesting period of which they treat—a period separated by so short an 
interval from our own time, that to every educated person who takes an 
intelligent interest in the aces of the present day a thorough knowledgo 
of its history is indispensable. 


LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Complete 


in 2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


Vol. I. Miss Sara Sampson, Philotas, Emilia Galotti, Nathan the Wise; 
with a short Memoir by HELEN ZmIMERN, and Portrait. 


Vol. II. Damon, Young Scholar, Woman-hater, Treasure, Freethinker, 
Jews, and Minna von Barnhelm. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE ROSE GARDEN,” “ UNAWARES,” &c. 


A HOUSEWIFE’S OPINIONS. By 


AvuGusTA WEBSTER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


J{\NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 
Joun Moriey. New Volume. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


“ The lovers of this great poet...... are to be congratulated on having at 
their command so fresh, clear, and intelligent a presentment of the subject, 
written by a man of adequate and wide culture.” —Atheneum, 


PORTY-SIX SOCIAL TWITTERS. By 


Mrs. Lorrie. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
“ Many of these essays are bright and pleasant, and extremely sensible 
remarks are scattered about the book.” —Atheneum. 


PROFESSOR WARD’S LECTURE AT OWENS COLLEGE. 


QN SOME ACADEMICAL EXPERIENCES 


of the GERMAN RENASCENCE. By A. W. Warp, M.A., Professor of 


History and English Literature, Owens College, Manchester, 8vo. Is. 
[This day. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE: 


Addresses. By Dr. B. W. RicHarpson, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(Just ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF HISTORY PRIMERS. 


FRANCE. By M. Yonge, Author 


of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 18mo. with Maps, Is. (This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


a Course of AUNT JUDY’S 


THROUGH ROUGH WATERS: a Story for 


Young People. Small post 8vo. with 11 Illustrations, 5s, 


NEW ADDITION TO THE “ POCKET VOLUMES.” 


MRS.GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. 


2 vols. imperial 32mo, 5s. 


NEW ADDITION TO THE “ POCKET VOLUMES.” 


MASTERMAN READY; or, the Wreck of 


the Pacific. Written for Young People. by Captain MarryatT, R.N. Impe- 
rial 32mo, neat blue cloth, 2s, 6d. 


for 1878. . Edited by H. K. F.Gatry. Containing Stories by Mrs. Ew1ne, 
Ascot R. Hope, GraHaM (Author of Carrots’). The Author of “ The 
Rose Garden,”’ and others—Translations from the German and French—Short 
Stories—Fairy Tales—Papers on Historical Subjects, Travel, and Natural 
History—Short Biographies of Eminent Persons—Verses—A Christmas Play 
by S. H. Garry--Competition Questions—Acrostics—Correspondence— Book 
Notices, and numerous Illustrations by English and German Artists. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth gilt, 700 pp. 8s. 6d. 


MAGAZINE. The 


NOVEMBER Number, commencing a New Volume, contains Mother Molly, 
| by the Author of ** Through Rough Waters,” &c. Chapters 1 and 2—Dogs 
| of Legend and Romance—Autumn Song—Unproven Courage—How Nice it 
| Would Be !—The Weary Pilgrim to bis Soul—Spitz and the Geese—Double 

Acrostic—Book Notices—Aunt Judy’s Correspondence, &c. Monthly, with 

Illustrations by C. Green and others, $d. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
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.MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


The fillewing Decks, bound on the premises by some of the best workmen in London, are always 
on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY: 


Life of Christ, by Canon Farrar. 


2 vols. half calf, extra, 26s. ; whole calf, 30s. 
Illustrated Edition, half morocco, 23s, ; whole morocco, 32s, 


The Life of the Prince Consort. 


Vols. I. to III., half calf, extra, 36s. ; whole calf, 44s. 


The Prince of Wales’s Tour in India. 
Half morocco, 25s. 


The Voyage of the Sunbeam, by Mrs. Brassey. 


Half morocco, 21s; whole calf, 24s. 


Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 
2 vols. half calf, extra, 22s. 6d.; whole calf, 30s. 


Macaulay’s Lays of Rome. 
Half morocco, 5s.; whole calf, 7s., and several other Editions in various bindings. 


Memoirs of Canon Kingsley. 
2 vols. half calf, extra, 30s.; whole calf, 35s. 
Selections from the Writings of Canon Kingsley. 


Half morocco, 7s. 6d.; whole calf, 9s. 6d. 


Tennyson’s Poetical Works. 
Half morocco, 7s. 6d.; whole calf, 9s. 6d. 


Stanley’s Travels Through the Dark Continent. 
2 vols, half calf, extra, 26s, 


Selections from Mrs. Browning’s Poetical Works. 
Half morocco, 9s. ; whole calf, 11s. 


Sir C. W. Thomson’s Voyage of the Chalkenger. 
2 vols, half calf, extra, 36s. 


Shakespeare’s Plays. 


Globe half morocco, 6s.; whole 10s. 64; 
many other Editions in various b 


Life and Works of Charles Dickens. 


22 vols. crown 8vo. half morocco, £5 5s.; and other Editions. 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 


. 2 vols. half calf, extra, 25s. ; whole tree calf, 34s 


Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 
Half calf, extra, 7s. 6d. ; whole calf, 9s. 


Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 
Half morocco, 6s. ; whole calf, 8s, 


The Queens of England, by Agnes Strickland. 


6 vols. half calf, extra, 42s. ; whole calf, 50s, 


Gleig’s Life of Wellington. 


Half calf, extra, 7s. 6d.; whole calf, 9s, 6d. 


Green’s Short History of the English People. 
Half calf extra, 10s. 64.; whole calf, 12s. 6d. 


The Subterranean World, by Dr. Hartwig. 
Half calf, extra, 12s. 6d.; whole calf, 15s, 


The Polar World, by Dr. Hartwig. 
Half calf, extra, 12s, 6d. ; whole calf, 15s, 


The Waverley Novels. 
Nimmo’s Edition, 13 vols. half morocco, £2 12s.; and many other Editions, in 
various bindings. 


Christmas Books, by W. M. Thackeray. 


Crown 8yo. half morocco, 6s. 6d. ; whole calf, 9s. 


Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


3 vols. half calf, extra, £5 5s.; Concise Edition, half ee en He 
; smaller Edition, half calf, 9s.; whole calf, 11s. 


Thackeray’s Works. 
12 vols. half morocco, £3 18s. ; 22 vols. Illustrated, half morocco, £9 15s. 
Carlyle’s Works. 
People’s Edition, 37 vols. in 16, half calf, extra, £5 5s. 
Life of George Moore, by Samuel Smiles. 
Half calf, extra, 16s. ; whole calf, 188. 
Stanley’s Life of Arnold. 
2 vols. half calf, extra, 14s.; whole calf, 18s. 
The Ingoldsby Legends. 


Popular Edition, half morocco, 7s. 6d. ; whole calf, 9s. 6d. ; 
and many other Editions in various bindings. 


Froude’s History of England. 
12 vols. half calf, extra, £4 6s.; whole calf, £5 10s. 


Selections from the Writings of Lord Macaulay. 
Half morocco, 6d. ; whole calf, 9s. 6d. 


Webster’s English Dictionary, with Supplement. 


Half morocco, 36s. 


Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. 


Last Edition, half morocco, 21s.; whole calf, 24s. 


Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 


Crown 8vo. half calf, extra, 10s. 6d.; whole calf, 12s. 6d. 


Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa. 
Half calf, extra, 9s.; whole calf, 11s. 


The Christian Year. 


Red Line Edition, half morocco, 4s. 6d.; whole calf, 6s. 6d. ; 
and many other Rditions in various bindings, 


The Sea and its Living Wonders, by Dr. Hartwig. 
Half calf, extra, 12s, 6d.; whole calf, 15s. 


Homer’s Iliad, translated by Lord Derby. 


2 vols. half morocco, 14s.; whole calf, 18s. 


Knight’s Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 
2 vols. 8vo. half calf, extra, 14s.; whole calf, 19s. 


Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic. 


Crown 8vo. half calf, extra, 7s. 6d. ; whole calf, 9s. 6d, 


Napier’s Battles of the Peninsular War. 


Half calf, extra, 10s. 6d. 


Lives of the Engineers, by Samuel Smiles. 
5 vols. half calf, extra, 45s.; whole calf, £2 14s. 


Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
Halt calf, extra, 16s. ; whole calf, 18s. 6d. 


White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
Half calf, extra, 6s, 6d. ; whole calf, 8s. 6d. 


Homes without Hands, by Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Half morocco, 16s. ; whole calf, 18s. 6d. 
Smith’s Classical Dictionary. 
Royal 8vo. half calf, extra, 21s.; whole tree calf, 25s. Crown 8vo. half calf. 
extra, 9s. ; whole calf, 11s. 


Christmas Books, by Charles Dickens. 


“Charles Dickens” Edition, half morocco, 6s.; whole calf, 8s. 


A few Choice Books in White Morocco, Vellum, and other Special Bindings, are also kept in Stock, 
and any Book can be Bound to Order with the least possible delay. 


REVISED CATALOGUES, comprising more than Twelve Hundred other Popular Books, well adapted for Gentlemen's Librarice 


and Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents, and School 


Prizes, are now ready, 


and will be forwarded postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[ November 9, 1878. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Xe, 


‘NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” 


By Margaret VELEY. 


3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 


THE RETURN of the NATIVE. By Tuomas Harpy, Author of 


« Far from the Madding Crowd,” “‘ The Hand of Ethelberta,” &c. 3 vols. 


LIFE and LETTERS of SYDNEY DOBELL. 
Edited by E.J. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Steel Portrait and Photographic 
Illustrations. (Jn November. 


LEAVES from the COMMON-PLACE BOOK 


of FREDERICK LOCKER. Small crown 8vo. (Un the press. 


MIXED ESSAYS. By Marruew Arnorp. 


Crown 8vo. (Un the press. 
ESSAYS on ART. By J. Comyns Carr. 
Crown 8vo. (Un the press. 
SKETCHES from SHADY PLACES. , Crown 
(Jn the press. 


THE CLASSIC POETS: their Lives and their 
Times. With the EPICS EPITOMIZED. By W.T. Dosson. Crown 8vo. 
price 9s. [Nearly ready. 


ETHICS and ASTHETICS 


POETRY. By J. B. Setxmrk. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


of MODERN 


[ Ready. 


NEW NOVELS NEARLY READY. 
THE ARTFUL VICAR. By the Author of 


“The Member for Paris,” &c. 2 vols. (Jn the press. 


CARTOUCHE. By the Author of “ The Rose 


Garden,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. (Jn the press. 


THE WORLD SHE AWOKE IN: a Narra- 


tive. By Lizzie ALLDRIDGE, Author of “ By Love and Law.” 3 vols. 
Ln the press. 


LAW and GOD. By W. Pace Rosexrts, M.A., 


Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


By the same Author. 
REASONABLE SERVICE. Third Edition, 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LOCALIZATION of CEREBRAL 


DISEASE ; being the Gulstonian Lectures of the Royal College of Physicians 
for 1878. By Davip Ferrier, M.D., F.R.S., oe the Royal College of 
Physicians; Professor of Forensic’ Medicine King’s College; Assistant- 
pm gee to King’s —— Hospital ; Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy 
and Paralysis; Author of “ Functions of the Brain.” Demy 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. [in the press. 


ELEMENTS of HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Dr. L. Heamann, Professor of Physiology in the University of Ziirich. 
Second Edition. Entirely Recast from the Sixth German Edition, with very 
copious Additions and many additional Woodcuts, by ARTHUR GAMGEE, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology in Owens College, Manchester, 
wars | in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 16s. [ Ready. 


MANUAL of PRACTICAL ANATOMY. 


With Outline Plates. By J. Cossan Ewart, M.D. Edin. (Jn the press. 


CLINICAL MANUAL for the STUDY of 


MEDICAL CASES. Edited by James Fixiayson, M.D., Physician and 
Lecturer on Clinical Medicine in the Glasgow Western Infirmary, &c. With 
Contributions by Professor Gairdner, Professor henson, Dr. Alexander 
Robertson, Dr. Sampson Gemmell, and Dr. Joseph Crown 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. (Ready. 


| fully 


MUIR’S MAHOMET, WITH A NEW INDEX. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. with Maps and Index, 14s. 


THE LIFE OF MAHOMET. 
From Original Sources. 
By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, LL.D. 


“ For learning and thorough execution it has been recognized as one of the best books ever 
produced by a scholarly civilian of the old type. The present \ edition Ae. to be in the 
reader of the history of the rise and de of 3 

ism.”"— 


“ The best * Life of Mahomet’ not only in English, but in any language. We are grateful, 
copecially at this time, for fm acing of this noble volume within the reach of the ordinary 
English reader.’ *—Edinburgh ily Review. 
“ Thorough-going in his researches, a ripe scholar, a discerning and generally impartial 
critic, Sir f uir has presented us with a complete and trustworthy picture of the lis ey 
an 


of the great-souled, erri thoroughly human founder of Islam.” 
Allen's Indian Mail. 


“ It is the only bi of the Prophet in 1 which deserves the name, and is 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


Or, Sketches of Natural History, Poaching, 
and Rural Life. 


“ Full of natural-history sketches not eg either in style or interest by paying Se 
Waterton or Jesse. A book displaying a owledge, much love of the subject, 
small amount of literary power." 


“ Delightful sketches. We do not canis re author's assurance that his facts have been 
gathered from personal observation. This is so obvious from every. page that, excepting the 
* Natural gp of Selborne,’ we remember nothing that has im d us so certainly with 
the conviction of a minute and vivid exactness. The lover of the Country can poe tail to 
fascin wherever he may happen to open the pages. It is a book to be read and kept for 
reference, and sould be on 7 the shelves of every country gentleman’s library.” cites 
y Review. 


“A most delightful book. It will afford unwearied amusement alike to aa who are deeply 
versed in, or wholly hme of, the country life it describes. It is refreshing to find an author 
as learned as 3" + White, and with an even more pleasant manner of recording his observa- 

ns."’— 


* Deli tin and tical, conveying more of the 
p.""—Speci 


leasant. opt book, full of enticement to those who ought to recruit their jaded 
epistes y a plunge into country life ; a delightful, chatty volume.""—Joln Bull. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


DR. JOHNSON: 
HIS FRIENDS AND HIS CRITICS. 
By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.CL. 


“The public now reaps the advai.tage of Dr. Hill's researches in a most readable volume. 
Seldom has a pleasanter commentary been written on a literary masterpiece...... Throughout 
the author of this pleasavt volume has spared no pains to enable the present to 

ize more completely the sphere in which Johnson talked and taught,""—Saturday Review. 

“ Dr. Hill's book is brimful of original and independent research, and displays so complete a 
mastery A the whole subject that it must be reg as only less essential to a true under- 
standing of Johnson's life and character than Boswell himself." World. 

“ This collection of essays has all the Colighatiings of books written by men who are full of 
= subject, and at the same time have sufficient literary tact and taste.” —Zxaminer. 

These charming papers will be to the admirers of the great eighteenth-century lexico- 
eraphes like the discovery of some new treasure. It is not too much to say that it is a volume 
h will bence forth be indispen: msable to all who would form a full conception of Johnson's 
personality.”—Graphic. 


1 vol. imperial 8vo. illustrated with 220 Original Drawings on Wood, by J. 8. 
Cuthbert, and engraved by George Nichols & Co., 31s. 6d. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.S. 


Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts, London; and late Lecturer on 
Anatomy at the ‘Government Schools of Design, South Kensington ; 
Professor of Surgery at University College ; and Senior Surgeon 
to the University College Hospital, London, &c. 


“ We welcome most heartily Mr. Marshall's * Anatomy for petit. a book 2 is evidently 
the result of years of observation and study of the subject; and 

written, and will prove « valuable addition to the Hiteratuse. of 1 art, It is at of most 
careful attention. and might be a aay studied, not only by artists, but by students in medi- 
cine. Itis a han e volume, sufficient margin to allow of notes ‘and sketches being 
made on each page. The illustrations, 20 in number, are a well-drawn, and care- 
engraved. The book altogether is admirable.""— Academ 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, November 9, 1878. 
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